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IN the gray hour— just 
before the cats slink 
home—you see an old 
man going along the 
street. There is a huge 

-— basket on his bent spine. 
= ZL] Nose to earth, he hobbles 
along, fumbling with a crooked stick in 
the muddy gutters. He is old and ragged 
and foul—some Pére la Chiffe, Father-the- 
Rag, creeping home to his cabin in the 
outer slums, perhaps, the cité doré by 
the fortifications. The cracked lantern 
he carries makes a crazy light about him 
as he goes—a gnome, you would say, 
dancing after a Jack-o’-Lantern. 

Un biffin, quoi? 

For he and all his kind, meré la chiffe 
and all the ragpickers, have been driven 
out of the age-old slums of the city. Broad 
new avenues have let sunlight and honesty 
into the black quarters. Then the old in- 
habitants fled. They found shelter in the 
clusters of hovels near the fortifications— 
cities they are called in the quarries—where 
they could. But the old slums remain 
the black pits of Paris; nor have they 
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changed so much as you might fancy. In 
them hides a poverty which is like no other 
in the world, for in the midst of sullen 
resignation it has red moments of revolt; 
and always it is tinged with a kind of sav- 
age gayety. Even soit was in the long ago. 
The rogues and. beggars are those with 
whom Villon foregathered in his day— 
these pale, little men, wicked as spiders, 
but with a sort of feudal courage and 
chivalry in them. As you shall see, for at 
the moment it is our business to go down 
into the black pits—to visit, too, the outer 
slums, circling the great, heart-shaped city 
and have speech with the men and the 
little women. 

Years ago when I did not know Paris as | 
do now, | used to go police-conducted 
through this underworld; and. that was 
ludicrous. And with others it became a 
habit. The great folk of earth took to 
“slumming in Paris”; grand dukes dipped 
their ennui in these black waters; hectic 
women of society sought a “shudder” in 
the dens of Pére Lunette or Fradin; excur- 
sions were organized as to the Catacombs or 
the sewers. Any one who will may follow 
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this road, without peril, or, for that matter, 
profit. In the first place the very men you 
want to see on such a pilgrimage fly all to 
cover at the sight of the rousse—the police; 
and then what the police shows you is a 
little too artificially stummy. Such a trip 
the Empress Catharine made across the 
naked Ukraine steppes, where all along the 
horizon thoughtful courtiers had erected 
cardboard villages, churches, farms, to 
show her how rich and populous her land 
was. Youand 1 willfare better alone. At 
times we may cut the grand ducal trail, 
but we shall foregather with those they 
never knew. For instance, my friend, “La 
Boule” —— 

They call him “La Boule” by reason of 
his bullet-head; he is bald, almost beard- 
less; he is short, swollen out with bad alco- 
hol—a dirty little man in a ragged coat 
too long for him, an old red handkerchief, 
broken shoes, a checkerboard cap. Once 
he was a lawyer. He was in prison for ten 
years. At present, in addition to being a 
drunkard—which takes up a dea! of time— 
he writes begging letters. and engages 
timidly in bloodless crime. It wou!d be 
sheer madness to boast of his acquaintance; 
but he is a useful man on our down-going 
journey to-night. 

Taking off his absinthe—we are chez Bar- 
abbe, where | had told him to meet me— 
he says: ‘I would suggest the ‘Dog that 
Smokes.’”’ 


I 
ROUND THE MARKETS 


Barabbe’s isarestaurant near the Central 
Markets. It is not too disreputable. There 
come the night workers for the comfort of 
a dram; and, toward dawn, men in even- 
ing dress, prattling women of the half- 
world, come there to breakfast on a famous 
onion soup. Chez Barabbe you may meet 
any one—cut-throat or ambassador. And 
the old head-waiter is the best-known man 
in Paris. You were never really a student 
in Paris, if you never borrowed a louis d’or 
from Frédéric—some thirsty morning. So 
I pay, tipping grandly, for the sake of old 
days; and “La Boule” and I go out into 
the night. Now turn to the right, or turn 
left, you are in the slums. Old, old streets, 
narrow and obscure, the Rue Pirouette, the 
Rue Mondéhour, the Rue de la Grande 
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Truanderie, the Rue Ve la Petite Fruand- 
erie (that is, the streets of vagabondage big 
or little), one and all are much as they were 
four hundred years ago when other rogues 
slunk through them, other painted girls 
laughed from the windows. At least there 
are fragments left. The Boulevard Sebas- 
topol has cut the old quarterin two. And 
then in the tangle of streets, amid the old 
houses, humid and black and crooked, tall 
new apartment houses rise here and there. 
New Paris is making its way into the slums; 
slowly, very slowly. The Rue de Venise, 
with houses almost touching overhead, is 
as solid as any street of Genoa, and has all 
the mystery of old-world things. The 
figures that pass you sweat grease and 
alcohol; once they were women. And 
yonder is the mansion of Law, he who blew 
South Sea Bubbles; swarmed over now 
with thieves, beggars, human parasites; it 
is a lodging house. But we are going to 
the “ Dog who Smokes.”’ 

It is too early yet to visit the dens where 
the vagabonds of Paris, the night-errants 
and crimina's and mendicants come to 
dance and drink and take their pleasure, or 
to sleep. It is eleven o'clock, a cloudy 
evening. The great halls of the markets 
have begun to take on an air of life— 
electric lights flare here and there in the 
huge iron sheds; the first vegetable wagons 
are coming in from the country; the 
strong men” with loads on their heads 
pass; women scream to each other. 

The first floor of the Chien qui Fume is an 
ordinary wine shop, with tables and a long 
zinc counter. A staircase, so narrow your 
shoulders touch both walls, leads to the 
restaurant above stairs. There are a num- 
ber of little rooms for those who would be 
private. Thieves of the richer sort are the 
on!y customers. ‘“‘La Boule” and | eat 
our oysters below stairs, at a table near the 
bar. Near us three bulky fellows stand 
drinking, typical men of the market, 
wearing huge white sombrercs, loose blue 
blouses. 

“Tiens, le pére l’Affamé,” says “La 
Boule”; Father Starvation is a withered 
little man, thirsty and active. When they 
don’t call him.Father Starvation, they call 
him the Hermit of the Halles. He is one 
of the hundreds who pick up a mysterious 
living round the markets, dining on car- 
rots, sleeping under carts; in fifty years he 
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has never journeyed so far as the Rue de 
Rivoli. A philosopher. 

“When one’s well off in a place, why 
leave it?” he says. 

As it grows later the streets fill; women 
come out; the beggars come home from the 
boulevards; from farther away—from the 
suburbs and outskirts—come the little men 
who have made a coup, emptied a pocket or 
a villa; “‘La Boule” has finished his oysters 
and we begin our night journey. As we 
turn into the Rue Pirouette the lighted 
belfry of St. Eustache gives the hour: 
midnight. “That street is dark. You can 
hardly make out the figures that pass, men 
or women. The air is heavy with the 
odors of fish, of decaying vegetables— 
underfoot the pavement is gluey with dead 
things; your boots crunch on snail shells. 
At No. 5 there is a low archway; it leads 
to the Cour du Heaume, a vast court, sur- 
rounded by a gallery set on pillars of wood; 
five centuries ago it was a sumptuous 
palace—this moldy building; then a 
“Court of Miracles”; this night it is filled 
with empty hand carts, with ladders, bas- 
kets, the refuse of the markets; only 
against one wall a half-dozen old hags lie 
huddled—sleeping away the hours until 
they can find work at the markets. Further 
on, the Rue Pirouette’is lighter. Women 
stand in the doorways—the eternal women 
of the underworld. 

They offer you the effrontery of their 
eyes. 

They wear no hats, these women; the 
glory of each of them is her huge casque 
of hair, yellow, red or black—built high on 
the head. 

The “‘little men” in the wine shops look 
out as we pass, “‘La Boule” and |; they 
are drinking absinthe, playing cards, eating 
snails; most of them are young; they are 
sallow and lean and wicked; it is in their 
horoscope to die in a jail or under ‘the 
guillotine or in a wild brawl of knives. We 
shall meet them yonder in the “Angel 
Gabriel,” in the “Cave of the Innocents” 
and many another den to-night; and they 
are worth studying—these bandits of Paris. 
From without the “Ange Gabriel” is as 
banal as any other of the dirty wine shops 
of the town. And indeed unless one is‘an 
old Parisian, given to slumming, there is'no 
way of telling the peaceful tavern from the 
den of murder and spoil. I could take you 
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into a “‘zanzi” over near the Morgue that 
you would fancy was quite the most des- 
perate place in Paris; yet this tavern of 
the Fléche Notre Dame—in an old house of 
the street of the Cloister—is as peaceable 
as need be. But it has a bad look, with its 
blood-red front. Go in and you find fel- 
lows in blood-stained blouses drinking. 
Grewsome, but harmless. These men are 
the Morguers. Between two operations— 
when they have ‘“‘made the toilet” of some 
poor devil found knifed in the street or 
afloat in the Seine—they stroll over to the 
Filéche to wet their. throats and chase the 
microbes. They come familiarly in, their 
blouses blood-marked, their hands humid 
from the handling of corpses, bringing with 
them an odor of phenic acid. And they 
pledge old Pére Rochefort, the landlord, in 
the good gray wine of Bar-le-Duc. Harm- 
less, as | said. But the ‘Ange Gabriel” 
for all its banal look, has a history of crime 
and bloodshed. It had its hour of no- 
toriety. Fame came to it with the Casque 
d'Or. She got her name from the mass of 
yellow hair that crowned her. And the 
“little men” fought for her-—Manda, Lecca 
and many another, of whom some are dead 
and some in New Caledonia—with pistols 
and knives. 

She it is who stands swaying in the door- 
way. 

A low, narrow room, a zinc counter run- 
ning the full length; on the wall, painted 
by some artist fallen into the slums—a 
fantasy of pigs that sprawl and grin and 
eat. The sullen man behind the bar is 
the proprietor; unquestionably he is “in” 
with the police; but he protects his clients 
until their time is ripe. And they know it 
and do not much care; for nowhere are 
they safe. The rooms on the floor above 
are crowded. In the smoky atmosphere 
you make out many tables, crowded all. A 
poor devil of a violinist stands on a chair 
in the corner, scraping out a dance tune. 
Voices take up the chorus—a lugubrious 
noise. About all these people who sit 
there, drinking, howling the melancholy 
waltz, there is a look of kinship. The men 
are slender, but stout of shoulder; they 
wear felt hats, tipped down, or broad-viz- 
ored caps; their clothes are of old cordu- 
roy, or—for the prosperous—of flaring 
checked cloth. The faces are as of brother 
and brother; each has the hard features, 
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the heavy jawbone, the large mouth with 
thin red lips—the face of the Gaul; and 
each has the yellow pallor—the color of im- 
pure wax—which is the mark of the slums. 
They are all young. Hither they have 
come from all the outlying quarters of 
Paris, Belleville, Ménilmontant, Charonne 
—for this week-end’s debauch. Lads of a 
band; they are the knife men of Paris. 
They have gained and deserved the names 
of Apaches. 

Les Apaches— 

They work in gangs; in the underworld 
their “associations are complete and dis- 
tinct; fame has come to them—to the 
gang of Bébert of Montparno, of Gégeéne of 
the Courtille, the Green Cravats, the Cos- 
tands of the Villette, the Monte-en-l’air 
of the Batignolles. Against these bands 
the police war in vain. They wage their 
battles in open day—for some méme that 
Bébert has*stolen from Gégéne. A band 
comes down from the heights of Belleville 
or of Charonne and raids a peaceful quarter 
—a home-going cab is surrounded, the 
passenger stabbed through the window and 
robbed. They prey on the public. Band 
wars upon band. There are nightly duels 
on the fortifications or under the bridges— 
when the “Beau Totor” meets “ Poigne 
d’Acier,”’ knife to knife, in a savage and not 
unloyal way. Young ail; from sixteen to 
twenty-two, rarely older. Where do they 
come from? Everywhere. They grow on 
the pavements of Paris, along the gutters. 
Foundlings or deserted children; sons 
perhaps of that laboring class which is on 
the edge of crime and beggary. The life 
of the Apache is short; but for every one 
sent to the jail or the guillotine two stand 
ready at the door of the slums. They used 
to haunt the den of the Pére Lunette; but 
now, “La Boule” ,tells me, it is a police 
trap; they are safer at the Angel. When 
they have money it is here they come. They 
eye the visitor with quick side glances and 
talk in whispers to their “little women.” 
They are almost girls, the “little women”’; 
they are sallow, with carmined lips and 
casques of hair. Others plaster the hair 
down on each side of the face with sugared 
water; but this fashion is going out. 

Always in a doorway some Casque d’Or 
is swaying—— 

Will you look at her a moment, before 
we go down into the blacker pits? 
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She is the real Parisienne; she and not 
Mimi of that fabulous Latin quarter, in- 
vented by the novelists; she and not the 
little milliner, blond and blithe as a canary 
bird, of whom Murger sang. She is the 
daughter of a workingman. When she 
was little | saw her carrying a basket 
through the streets of the suburbs; hum- 
ming a tawdry song of the wine shop or the 
fair, she passed; a child of the Villette, of 
Saint-Ouen, of Grenelle or of the Place 
d’Italie. Then she gained eighteen sous 
for fourteen hours’ toil in shop or factory. 
Her home life in cellar or garret may not 
be looked upon—hunger, drunkenness, 
blows, shame; she knew every suffering. 

And when love came to her, love itself 
was sad; sad as the songs sung in the wine 
shop when day is done—mournful songs, 
stupid and vile. 

How old was she? 

Not twenty as you think; she was fif- 
teen; and her huband, her petit homme, 
was not much older. They met one even- 
ing, home-coming from the shop. All 
round them was the sinister Parisian twi- 
light; behind them the dim bulk of the 
fortifications and, further still, the tall 
chimneys of the factories, with smears of 
smoke. 

“Tu maimes?” 

“Out, je t'aime, mon p’tit homme.” 

A poor love, banal as a song of the wine 
shop; a poor love that led by devious ways; 
so she stands here swaying in a doorway— 
with drunken eyes and crimson lips, an 
incarnation of hate and violence—a bird 
of prey and of the night. 


Il 
WHERE MISERY DANCES AND SLEEPS 


They amuse themselves in the under- 
world. A grim kind of pleasure—song and 
dance and alcohol. On the left bank of 
the river, as on the right, they dance, the 
sinister little men with the red neckerchiefs 
and the hatless girls—the rouge melted in 
strange, dirty arabesques on their cheeks; 
suburban rangers and urban rogues. In 
the Latin quarter the most notable bal is 
that of the Mille-Colonnes. \t is a ribbon 
of light this Rue de la Gaité, which runs 
through the streets, all tranquil, dull, al- 
most somber, near the Montparnasse sta- 
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tion. There, between the Avenue du Maine 
and the Boulevard Edgar Quinet, at two 
steps from the cemetery, shine endlessly the 
bars, the cafés, the wine shops—“ Riolet’s”’ 
and many another—Jasmin’s concert hall 
and the Babino; a crowd swarms—among 
the vagabonds a few honest working folk, 
students. Better this night, the Bal Octobre. 

The steepest, narrowest street in Paris; 
a few faint lights in the blackness of it; 
the Rue de !a Montagne Sainte-Geneviéve. 
One sign flares up: BAL. An ordinary 
wine shop, a bit lighter than its neighbors. 
At the back of the bar a door—guarded 
now by two policemen—opens into the 
dance hall. The patron, a big man with a 
good-natured face, gives us welcome. 
Judging me by my tailor, he leads me into 
a little side room with a window giving 
on the ball room—‘‘the observatory for 
swells,” says he, smiling. He tells me of 
the grand dukes who have sat there, look- 
ing out on the dancing mob and, with just 
pride, of the visit the King of England 
made him. And what is to be seen? A 
great rectangular room, lit by gas jets on 
ceiling and wall; on a platform at the back 
a rudimentary orchestra blaring a waltz; 
and over the discolored floor the vehement 
little men who swing the girls—too young, 
all of them. Over them like a cloud sways 
an odor of rancid humanity, intensified by 
outrageous perfumery. And the pére Oc- 
tobre points out his choice clients—Frisé du 
Boul’ Mich’ and the Tondu of the Place 
Maub’. Admiringly he says: ‘Ah, the 
Frisé has his little talents!” A second- 
story man, a monte-en-l’air, of note. They 
drink and dance. The cost is deux rondo 
la suée, two cents a dance. And thus it 
goes all night; with somber fervor, silently, 
under the eyes of the two policemen at the 
door. Toward dawn perhaps a quarrel. 
Nothing fatal. The “‘littlke men” have 
been stripped of their weapons. 

The most dangerous quarter is that of 
the Gobelins. There in the Avenue de 
Chaisy is the Bal d’ Alcazar; the “Alca” 
in affectionate slang; and there, too, they 
dance, dance, drinking the “‘little glasses”’; 
somber and strenuous, the people of the 
underworld take their pleasure. 





Caveau des Innocents, No. 15 in the old 
street of that name. It has gone two 
o'clock in the morning. Nothing remark- 
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able on the ground floor, a shabby restau- 
rant; above, straw ticks are spread on the 
floor and men and women sleep, pellmell, 
covered with gray blankets— peasants 
mostly who have driven in to the markets; 
for four cents they have a dish of soup or 
a glass of wine, and four hours of the straw 
sack. This is merely poverty, or a mild 
kind of thrift. Anyway it smells worse 
than crime. 

“Phew! La Boule, let us go,’”’ and we 
descended into the caves. As we go down 
the narrow stairs puffs of hot, foul air come 
up tous. There are four cellars, with great 
arches. On coarse wooden benches sit the 
clients, packed like herrings, each with 
glass of beer or wine or shum. Through 
the cloud of smoke the four lights over- 
head wink like fireflies. The proprietor, a 
young fellow full of health and wine and 
jest, has come down with us; he makes 
place for us at one of the heavy oak tables 
—the surface cut deep with names and 
dates. 

““Ay, and there are famous ones,” says 
he, ‘‘look!” 

Cut deep in the oak in huge letters: 
PRANZINI. Ay, a famous murderer. 
And beneath it: “To Nenesse for life.” 

A piano clangs away; a barytone sings 
—white little songs of spring and mother 
and ‘“‘La Marjolaine’’; these deserters, vic- 
tims, rebels of life, are sentimental; even 
the worst of us can’t go on knifing fat 
citizens all'the time; the violent girl may 
love a rose; one and all lift their drink- 
roughened voices in the maudlin choruses. 


There comes a time when even the night- 
errant goes to sleep; penniless, he sleeps 
under the bridges or on the slopes of the 
fortifications, or, furtively, in the Bois or 
the streets; with two cents, or four; he can 
have shelter. On the other side of the 
boulevard there are lodging dens in such 
sinister streets as that of Venise, the Beau- 
bourg, and especially the Rue Simon-le- 
Franc. 

There is the Golden Eagle, in the vast 
old mansion of the Lords of la Reyme; 
and, curious among all, the Senate where 
senile misery gathers. Ah, this cohort of 


old thieves, old drunkards, old mendicants! 
Peer down on them from the cellar steps— 
a mass of dirty rags and old beards in which 
The Senate is 


something stirs and groans. 
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the last half on the journey. Lean brown 
hands are stretched up to us; and there are 
voices that beg and voices that curse and 
voices that moan in that fetid cellar. It 
is not good to be here. Nor in the Rue 
Simon-le-Franc; for this is ‘Burglars’ 
Row,” and in these dark shops the “re- 
ceivers” deal in stolen goods, and new 
faces. are not welcome. And we do not 
linget near the “Hotel des Rupens”’ at the 
corner; at this hour of night there are 
safer places. Gros Salé makes his home 
there, and Pincethe, and other men of the 
dark lafitern. 

Le Pére Lunette, tog famous as a night 
shelter, this wretched den of the Place 
Maub’ is so closely watched now by the 
police that it has lost much of its old clien- 
tage of crime; only wretchedness seeks 
refuge there now. It has long been a show- 
place of the slums. More than one king 
has come to stare at the tawdry painting 
on the walls—a grim dance of death, a 
skeleton with the head of General Bou- 
langer leads the rout, and after him caper 
all the men once famous—Zola, Freycinet, 
Garibaldi, Rochefort, Louise Michel— 
capering down to the same grave that 
waits for the beggar man, drunk in the 
corner. Oh, he has his grim humor, the 
Latin outcast! Hiccoughing, in rags, red- 
eyed, monstrous with disease, the starve- 
lings and pariahs lie heaped together—a 
pretty sight to set before the king who 
comes seeking amusement in a world not 
his own. 

“Eh, La Boule?” 

“One gets his pleasure where he can,” 
says “‘La Boule’; his tolerance is large. 


The foulest slum in Paris runs from the 
Place Maubert to the Porte St. Devis, 
taking in all the quarter of the markets. 
Now these slum dwellers know all the 
miseries—the heart turns in you at sight 
of them; but, as well, they have all the 
vices and not one virtue save that of gayety 
and, perhaps, a kind of feudal comrade- 
ship. In a cold hate for ‘the others” 
they are all brothers. The vermin of 
humanity—a hideous swarm that bides 
and stings and devours and dies; always 
wretched. 

Fradin’s, No. 43 Rue St. Devis; an old 
building of four stories; a hotel without 
beds; the guests sleep on the benches or 
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propped up against the tables, on the floor, 
under the stairs, in every available foot of 
room. At the door a crowd of men stop 
us. They stand in the mud of the gutter, 
their hands in their pockets, waiting for 
Providence to send them four cents. Bent 
creatures, so degraded that not even their 
voices are human. 

“Quatre ronds, mon prince!” 

Without a word of thanks they shuffle 
into the refuge, a vast hall, sweating 
filth like all the others. Pere Fradin, a 
short, big-shouldered man in a blue blouse, 
meets the newcomers; in return for the 
four cents that each one pays he gives 
them a ticket good for a bowl of soup or 
a glass of wine; with that they may sit 
or lie where they will and sleep. Pére 
Fradin has a story of his own. He strokes 
his huge mustache—as of a Gaulish chief- 
tain—and talks of his past. He was chef 
in the kitchens of the Maréchal MacMahon 
and of Dom Pedro of Brazil; but this pays 
better—the greasy soup he feeds to seven 
or eight hundred vagabonds nightly. We 
pick our way over the bodies that cumber 
the floor. Those who wake hold out a 
begging hand mechanically; but they do 
not speak, and in a second fall back into 
brutish sleep. This floor and the two 
upper ones swarm with sordid folk, sleep- 
ing all. They lie in all postures, thick, 
indistinguishable. Some picture like that 
you may have seen: it represents the night 
after a battle—a shadowy scene. There 
are two cellars. The upper cellar has 
wooden benches, Everywhere the sleepers 
lie. 

We start down to the sub-cellar. So 
foul an odor came never from the pit of 
hell. It smites one in the face like a de- 
caying hand. On the earth they sleep, 
and against the sweating stones of the wall 
and the staircase; and it is black down 
there save for the flickering irony of a little 
lamp. A living charnel house. 

“Bah!” says Pére Fradin, “they have 
nothing to complain of—some of them 
have heen coming here for ten years.” 

I have had enough of it; quite, quite 
enough. And they are men and women, 
those dim things rotting there in infamous 
sleep—shapeless things, corroded with mis- 
ery, monstrous! 

What grim mocker said that all men were 
brothers? 
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Sulphur-colored hints of daylight in the 
sky; I leave the cab at the fortifications; 
this is the cité Jeanne d’ Arc, an inclosure 
formed by low huts and sheds. The home 
of Pére la Chiffe. Piles of rags, of bones, 
old tins, corks, bottles, broken china, 
papers, all the refuse of the great city. 
Round these piles men, women, children 
crowd, digging with iron crooks into the 
multiple filth. One old man gives a little 
cry. Itis like the squeak of a rabbit. He 
has fished a mutton bone out of the mass. 
The wandering street dogs had not gnawed 
it cleaff. Grunting he sits down and with 
an old knife begins to scrape the bone. A 
few pieces of flesh he gets and bits of mar- 
row, and eats them with an idiotic smile. 
A huge woman comes toward him. Bloated, 
clothed in multitudinous rags, her gray and 
dirty hair hanging loose, she waddles down 
on him, cursing. With his little squeak the 
~ old man gets to his feet and hobbles off; then 
the woman laughs. The cabins are of wood; 
the roofs are broken; the beds are such rags 
as those the half-naked children sort; yet in 
them live as honest a folk as any in the 
slums. For they work, the rag pickers. 
They form a world apart. They have no 
point of contact with the rest of the world. 
At night they prowl the streets; their days 
are passed in the cités. A world apart. 
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A touch of frost in the morning air, 
A sudden sense that life is fair; 
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Said Pére la Chiffe: ‘Moi, je suis n: 
dans le chiffon—j'ai vecu dans le chiffon— 
je mourrai dessus—voila.” 

“Ay,” said he, “I was born in the rags 
and I’ve lived in the rags and I’ll die in 
"em—ay!” 


Of course the city of Paris has shelters 
for the poor, as he may know who pays the 
poor-tax; in work-houses and poor-houses 
you will find many of our slum dwellers— 
they come and go; but the public formal 
charity touches but the rim of the city’s 
wretchedness. There are hospitals to die 
in, and jails; and a guillotine to end it all. 
Oh, Paris is not negligent! The poor are 
always poor, says the proverb. And then 
it is a mathematical law: out of every 
thousand just so many are eternally fore- 
doomed to sleep on empty bellies and lie 
cold o’ nights; and another proportion— 
exactly determined by omniscient science 
—is predestined to rot and kill and die by 
“Charlot’s” hand. Paris has only her due 
percentage. And with her two hundred 
thousand who go the black road, all is not 
as bad; here and there along the way 
lights shine—there is a little warmth—a 
piano jangles a dance tune, and they sing: 
“Tu m aimes? 

Oui, je aime, mon p’tit homme.” 


The glad, wild note of a happy bird 

From the tall bare boughs of the poplar heard, 
Ere he shakes his wings to mount on high 

A glorious stretch of wind-swept sky, 

And a heart that catches the lilt and swing 


And the joy that is life and love and Spring. 
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SAS-KATCH-E-WAN 


THE MISSOURI OF THE NORTH 


BY EMERSON 


ERHAPS you may have heard of the 
celebrated divine who could move 
a congregation to tears simply by 
repeating the word “Mesopotamia.” It 
was in the sound. Some words have in- 
dividuality of their own. You cannot 
twist “Mesopotamia” to mean anything 
but a sleepy, sun-kissed land. You could 
not, for instance, endow those soft vowel 
sounds with the rugged quality of another 
unmistakable word—Saskatchewan! 
Sas-katch-e-wan! Spoken as-:though it 
came always from the full ridged chest of a 
tall red-man, thin in the flank, hard in the 
leg—spoken as though with the exhalation 


of lungs full of rugged northern air. What 
word in the glossary of rivers surpasses this 


in the virility of its sheer sound? It reeks 
of kinnikinnick and dried white fish and 
smoked breasts of wild geese, and service 
berry and pemmican. You cannot avoid 
seeing dog sledges or help hearing the 
honk of wild fowl, or refrain from noting the 
blown breath of men running in the cold, 
when you hear the mere name, wild, mys- 
terious, of this river, one of the trails of the 
young men. 

A few rivers you and I may have seen, 
perhaps, yet not so many as we shall see. 
‘The Mississippi, two thousand miles of it, 
from the sea to the falls of that rever- 
end liar Father Hennepin; three hundred 
miles north of that to the trickles among 
the wild rice fields; the yellow sea of its 
lower flood, where it breaks into wide swells 
beyond the many channels of the sea 
marshes of the Gulf—we have seen all that. 
We have seen perhaps four thousand miles 
of the Missouri, seen its source and its mid- 
waters, and its eventual outlet in the Gulf; 
a strange stream and one full of romance. 
The Ohio, the Arkansas, the Red, the 
Platte—great American streams full of 
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history, full of destiny—all these we may 
have seen, beginning and end, front and 
back and all between. But these, our own 
ways, our old ways, are old indeed to-day, 
and the history which they write to-day is 
that of commerce and not of adventure. 
To-day they are paths of old men. 

Let us have rivers for young men, men 
thin in the flank and hard of leg. All 
America to-day wheezes with fat. Lo! 
we cry, we of this America, behold our 
most amazing fat, our bulk, our immensity! 
—thinking of no better thing to boast than 
bigness. Yet this Saskatchewan, with the 
wilderness still in its legs, youth still in its 
eye, could tell us that bulk is not strength, 
but its opposite, that it spells coming weak- 
ness. Wherefore, let us who do not care 
for rose leaves, or turbots’ tongues, or for 
the stealing of other people’s millions, get 
us to Saskatchewan. 

For there is still upon this continent 
another Missouri. It rises in the snow and 
ends in the ice, and in its crooked arms it 
holds an empire. Few men now know the 
Saskatchewan throughout all its length. 
Two hundred and thirty-six years ago it 
was that the Hudson’s Bay Company began 
to know it, studying it in the speech of the 
wild tribes who came down with cargoes of 
furs. These red-men, the Salteurs, the 
Assiniboines, the Crees, the Piegans, the 
Slaves, told the white men of a vast, mean- 
dering waterway, leading deliberately out 
toward the west, running backward and 
forward, east and west, north and south, 
with the open and obvious purpose of 
showing all corners of a new empire to men 
in search of empire. That was the Missouri 
of the North, and from the first it has been 
competitor of our Missouri. 

Once came a race between these rivers. 
When Lewis and Clark were crossing our 
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continent by way of the Missouri, the men 
of hard-legged Simon Fraser were racing 
up the Saskatchewan trying to beat us to 
the coast and take away from us that West, 
now so much richer than Thomas Jefferson 
dreamed. The Scotchman started a little 
late. In the winter, when our men were 
at the mouth of the Columbia, Fraser was 
more than a thousand miles northeast of 
them, snowbound far up in the mountains. 
He had gone up the Saskatchewan beyond 
Edmonton, and thence swung straight west 
toward the Peace River Pass—the same 
pass toward which four railroads are 
reaching to-day. It was next spring before 
he could cross this pass and seek for the 
west-bound waters. 

Old Simon would have done far better 
could he have gone down the Wood River, 
or the Canoe River, and so struck the point 
of the Big Bend of the Columbia, where 
Steinhof and Barnes and myself last spring 
saw the mountain gorges opening out 
toward the heads of the Peace and Sas- 
katchewan. But Simon went across by 
the Téte Jaune Cache and got upon a bold 
water which he thought was the Columbia, 
but which was not, being the stream later 
called after him, the Fraser. Rivers there- 
about were not named in his day. The 
Indians warned him not to try to run the 
Fraser, but old Simon paid no heed to that, 
being bound to find the mouth of what he 
thought was the Columbia. And so he 
built Fort St. James and Fort Fraser and 
Fort George—the latter still there if you 
want to make a trip for giant moose—and 
deliberately fastened his grip upon that 
country. But it was spring of 1808 when 
he learned that he had long ago lost his race 
with the young Virginians, and lost the 
empire of the northwest coast. Lewis and 
Clark were by that time back home, and 
America was growing wild over her newly 
discovered empire on both sides of the 
Rockies. So now Fraser went back east 
again, ascended his wild rivers to the wild 
mountains, crossed the mountain pass 
which has lain for a hundred years unused, 
tramped east over the muskegs to the north 
arm of the Saskatchewan, and so followed 
it down to Lake Winnipeg. Then he came 
down that lake to the Portage of the 
Prairies, and so got down through the 
Rainy Lake waters to Lake Superior, and 
thence back to Fort William on the Great 


Lakes, where he had first got word of the 
intention of these same young Virginians. 
That hard, historic journey of Simon 
Fraser over the country which Saskatche- 
wan traverses, was one of the hero journeys 
of the world. It almost deserved to win. 
Verily I believe that since then the ghosts 
of Clark and Fraser have shaken hands in 
their graves and have said that neither was 
beaten, and that river equaled river, and 
that both were meant to be the pathways 
of the young men. 

The story of Simon Fraser is but one of 
the many stories of Saskatchewan. Through 
many years it remained mysteriously un- 
known, highway only of the furs. Bull 
boats and flat boats, York boats and North- 
west canoes laden with furs alone coming 
down, supplies going up, parted this flood, 
yellow far to the east in its fifteen hundred 
miles of length, blue toward the west, and 
green where it emerges from the ice. We 
did not yet concern ourselves with fields of 
wheat below this river, or with exhaustless 
forests for the maws of coming pulp mills 
north of it. Saskatchewan was still un- 
exploited. The nets came up full of fish in 
all the lakes along it. Its plains were 
tenanted by the buffalo and antelope. The 
plover circled about the uplands; the 
painted wild fowl streamed across; and the 
wind blew always fresh and keen enough to 
wash away a strong man’s sins. On the 
Saskatchewan a man did as he pleased. 
There were little churches with crosses at 
the mouths of the great rivers where the 
furs came down, and one might there con- 
fess and be absolved. So for a hundred 
years Saskatchewan lay at our doors, the 
very sign and symbol of a wilderness. No 
doubt its real discovery was due to the 
finding of gold far down on the Yukon. 
The movement toward Alaska by one or 
another way was the beginning of the end 
of all the mysteries of the far North. Of 
course the Hudson’s Bay Company knew 
all about it, but the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, finger on lip, was gum-shoeing around 
with a big secret on its soul for more than 
two centuries. ‘Whisper!’ said the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company, and so all was done in 
whispers. 

Speaking of its physical aspects, what 
does the average man to-day know about 
this historic river? Can you without 
studying a map tell offhand where it rises, 
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or where it finds its mouth? How long is 
it? How big is it, this Missouri of the 
North? It is well enough to know some of 
these things of a river now so swiftly com- 
ing into notice. For twenty years you 
have been able to ride by rail to its source. 
For two years you have been able to take 
trains to a part of its lower waters. But 
even yet these lower waters are little 
known to most folk. <A friend of mine, a 
man of average intelligence and education, 
told me the other day that of course the 
Saskatchewan River emptied into Lake 
Superior fhrough the Rainy Lake region. 
Questioned closely, he was of the belief 
that its sources were somewhere in the 
musk-ox country of the arctics! The 
truth about the Saskatchewan is that it is 
a Missouri tilted up and running eastward 
instead of south. It is the backbone of the 
most wonderful waterway of all the world. 

Strangely related, too, with our own 
backbone river, is this Missouri of the 
North—the Swift-flowing Water, as the 
red-man’s name for it means. The Sas- 
katchewan drains the whole of the upper 
Rockies, from the Athabascan waters to 
the Missouri, hence its head waters lead 
down toours. The old voyageurs trafficked 
freely between the two. The two forks of 
the Saskatchewan resemble the upper 
sources of our river, the Yellowstone and 
the main Missouri. The south fork of the 
Saskatchewan is made by the Red Deer and 
the Bow, and again the Bow receives the 
Little Bow and the Belly Rivers from the 
southward, and so we come in direct touch 
with the St. Mary’s waters on this side of 
the line, with the Swift Current, with the 
Milk River, which is ours for most of its 
course. 

The Blackfeet knew no national line, and 
traded from the Yellowstone to the north 
arm of the Saskatchewan. I have often 
heard my friend, Joe Kipp, of the Blackfeet 
nation, tell of a starving march he once 
made in the winter from the Saskatchewan 
to the Milk River; how nearly they came to 
perishing; how they ate owls and eagles, 
and how at last they rejoiced when they 
found a half dead, starving bull out on the 
prairies. I have listened to old John Mon- 
roe, of the Piegans, tell how he killed 
grizzlies far out to the east on the plains of 
the Saskatchewan, with no better arms 
than the old Hudson’s Bay fuque and 
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heavy knife—once with the bow and 
arrows, when he was on horseback and the 
bear pursuing him. 

From John Monroe I heard of his father, 
Hugh Monroe, old Rising Wolf of the 
Blackfeet, a Hudson’s Bay man from his 
youth. Hugh Monroe was the son of a 
British Army officer and of a daughter of 
the distinguished La Roche family of 
Montreal, émigrés, bankers, large land- 
owners, aristocrats. When only fifteen 
years of age, Hugh Monroe harkened to the 
call of Saskatchewan, and followed the fur 
brigades far toward its source. It was he 
who was perhaps the first white man to 
cross from the Saskatchewan to the Mis- 
souri. He joined a great band of Black- 
feet, who followed up the lower sources of 
the former river and went south along 
the eastern edge of the Rockies, some- 
times close to the foothills, sometimes fifty 
miles out on the prairies, flat as a floor, 
and covered then with buffalo. Presently 
they came to the Sun River and the Mussel- 
shell, and the Judith, and the Marias, and 
the Missouri. 

That party of Blackfeet numbered eight 
hundred lodges, or about eight thousand 
persons, a splendid savage cavalcade, in a 
splendid savage day, and one that has had 
few parallels. They were bound south to 
sample the trade of the white men then 
coming up the Missouri, and Hugh Monroe 
went along, though then but a boy, to 
learn their language, to dissuade them 
from the American trade, and to bring 
them back to the Saskatchewan with their 
furs in the coming season. It was again 
rivalry of river against river—Saskatchewan 
against Missouri; the Northwest Company 
against the American Fur Company; Can- 
ada against the United States. That was 
in 1813, and soon everybody of any con- 
sequence knew all about both of these 
great swift-flowing rivers which took hold 
upon the fur-bearing hills. 

It was, by the way, this same Hugh 
Monroe who, in the opinion of a few men 
studious in early western history, was the 
first white man to set eyes on the Great 
Salt Lake of Utah. He left no written 
history, but once at least left his name on 
the country. At the head of the beautiful 
Two Medicine Valley of Montana, not far 
from the pass of the Great Northern rail- 
road, there is a noble mountain called Ris- 
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ing Wolf Mountain—the mountain called 
Mah-quee-a-pah, or “‘ Wolf-Gets-Up,” after 
this early adventurer. When | talked 
with his son, John Monroe—who speaks 
five languages all at once—it was in his 
smoke-fragrant teepee, in sight of this 
noble mountain, and | digress now for sake 
of a little matter of justice which ought to 
be set right so far as possible. In one of 
its illustrated folders some years ago the 
Great Northern railroad printed a photo- 
graph of this noble mountain, with the sub- 
title of ‘‘Hough’s Mountain.” This is an 
inaccuracy that is little less than a sin. 
The members of the Blackfeet tribe who 
were with me on a winter hunt in that 
country some years previous had given 
names, now geographically accepted, for 
most of the peaks in that part of the 
Rockies, and because | killed a sheep on 
one mountain there they named it after 
me; but this is across the cafon from 
the mountain called Mah-quee-a-pah, or 
Rising Wolf. He would be a very poor sort 
of man who would wish to change nomen- 
clature so old-and just as that. 

Old Hugh Monroe, who died some years 
since, after a life which could not now be 
duplicated on this globe, passed his later 
years in what is now Montana. His son 
John, old and gray and feeble when I last 
saw him, had wandered all over the coun- 
try between these two great rivers. His 
last wife was a Cree woman, born north of 
the Saskatchewan. That river had led 
his father, his wife and himself down to 
our own mountains. There is no romance 
so keen as that of these great early water 
trails. 

The southern arm of the Saskatchewan 
runs pretty much all over the pair of 
Canadian provinces and past several cities. 
It passes Calgary and Banff, and shows the 
railway the road up the mountains to a 
point opposite the wild Kicking Horse 
stairway on the west slope of the Rockies. 
You can see all this, a series of wonderful 
mountain pictures, by rail to-day on the 
Canadian Pacific railway. The northern 
arm remains more remote. The two 
streams diverge into a wide loop, and both 
so ramify and wander that literally there is 
Saskatchewan within touch almost any- 
where you go west of Winnipeg Lake. 
And when you touch Saskatchewan you 
are within reach of all North America. 
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Knowledge of the wonderful extent and 
efficacy of the old waterways of the North 
has now almost passed out of mind, but 
there is no study more curious and inter- 
esting. 

The false mouth of the Saskatchewan is 
in the northwestern corner of Lake Winni- 
peg, but the true mouth, in Hudson’s Bay, 
is at about the fifty-seventh parallel of 
latitude. After passing through Lake Win- 
nipeg it is called for a part of its length 
“Katchewan.” Then, picking up more 
northern streams, it is called the Nelson 
River, which of course it is not, no matter 
what the geographies say. It is Saskatche- 
wan, the Swift-flowing Water, the link be- 
tween the Rockies and Hudson’s Bay. 

One of the many lakes strung on the 
lower thread of Saskatchewan is Sturgeon 
Lake, where was located the old Cumber- 
land House, from which men departed 
both to the Missinnippian and Athabas- 
can streams—the center of a tremendous 
geography. By means of a chain of lakes 
and connecting streams the voyageur got 
west to the Athabascan system, or east to 
Hudson’s Bay. As Dr. Coues remarks: 
“We have brought our traveler from the 
Red River of the North by water up to 
Cumberland House; we could bring him 
down to this place from the Rocky Moun- 
tains. In fine, we are here in the focus of 
a vast network of waters whose strands 
radiate in every direction. A canoe could 
start from this house, and with no portage 
of more than a day’s length, could be 
launched on the Arctic Ocean, Hudson’s 
Bay, Gulf of St. Lawrence or Gulf of 
Mexico, and without much greater inter- 
ruption, could be floated on the Pacific 
Ocean!” 

We in America followed down the Ohio, 
up the Mississippi and the Missouri, the 
Platte, the Arkansas and the Red. Thus 
the men of Canada followed the rivers of 
the North, and most of all, the Saskatche- 
wan. In those splendid unknown years, 
what adventurous keels plowed those upper 
floods! How many feet, red and white and 
brown, made the little tracking paths along 
these shores! 

Many early men passed up the Missouri 
of the North at one time or another— 
Mackenzie, later knighted for his daring, 
who started west from Fort Chippewayan 
and reached the Pacific June 22, 1793, the 
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The fur brigade tracking up the Athabasca River. 
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first man to cross the American continent, 
and the first to trace an arctic river down; 
Fraser and Thompson, and both the 
Henrys, Alexander the uncle and Alexan- 
der the nephew; McDonald, Hearne, Har- 
mon, Tanner—scores of those who wrote 
or who did not write, save as they helped 
to blazon over all the North the cabalistic 
letters H. B., or X. Y., or N. W., for one 
or other of the great companies which 
combed that country for its furs. 

Mackenzie is not more useful to us than 
Fraser, and he not so good as the astron- 
omer, map-maker, and naturalist, David 
Thompson; nor the latter so useful in some 
ways as the younger Alexander Henry, the 
coarsest, most literal and most matter-of- 
factly informing of all the ‘‘Northers.” 
Henry is not very interesting, having no 
imagination and small conscience, but he 
kept a precise and literal diary day by day, 
which few of these others did; so he is 
useful as giving us both a general and a 
specific knowledge of the country along the 
Saskatchewan. 

On Monday, August 8, 1808, Henry left 
the mouth of the Pembina River—he had 
been trading in all northern Minnesota, and 
knew the country west as far as the Mis- 
souri—and took boat to the foot of Lake 
Winnipeg, where he joined a brigade of 
canoes that had come from Fort William 
on Lake Superior via the old Rainy Lake 
water trail. A rough voyage brought them 
on August 20th to the mouth of the Sas- 
katchewan. The Northwest men were the 
hustlers of the fur trade. They despised 
York boats, the heavy craft of the H. B. 
Company, and prided themselves on their 
own swifter canoes. 

West of Lake Winnipeg our voyageurs 
note many wild pigeons, many wild fowl, 
many moose, elk and antelope, or “‘cab- 
brie,’ as Henry calls them. On August 
29th they see tracks of the grizzly bear, 
as well as those of black bears. The 
grizzly once ranged almost as far to the 
east as the buffalo. Without doubt or 
question Henry knew bears, and he saw the 
grizzly often in Minnesota. By September 
5th they were far to the west. “‘Now,” 
says Henry, “we may be said to enter the 
Plains.” Sandbars and willow patches ap- 
pear; there are buffalo crossings, and now 
they see buffalo swimming the river. 

A month out from the Red River they 








are near Battie River, in a splendid buffalo 
range, and in good grizzly country also. 
There are many “red deer,” by which 
Henry means elk, and this is a fine beaver 
country. A to the Indians whom they 
have been meeting, they were to the east 
Salteurs and Assiniboines. Now they 
meet Crees and Sarcees, and many “‘Slaves,” 
by which they mean the Blackfeet, Piegans, 
Bloods, etc., the latter not always very 
friendly. Their brigade reaches Fort Ver- 
million on September 14th, having been 
absent since May 1oth, journeying to Fort 
William on Lake Superior, and back again. 
Henry wintered at Fort Vermillion, and 
in June of the next year was himself back 
at Fort William. It must have been a 
splendidly regular schedule after all, that of 
this tremendous, matter-of-fact voyaging, 
for in the next fall Henry arrived at Ver- 
million again on September 13th, precisely 
his date on the preceding year! The jour- 
ney from Fort William to Vermillion re- 
quired about two months. 

But we are interested in Saskatchewan 
as part of the transcontinental trail, 
wherefore we may use this same man as 
well as any other in following it to the 
Rockies. He left Edmonton on September 
29th, and on October 3d was within sight 
of the Rockies. Two days later he 
reached the already ancient trading post, 
the Rocky Mountain House, near the 
mouth of the Clearwater. Leaving here 
February 3d by dog sled it took him just 
a week to arrive at the lower end of that 
singular and beautiful mountain valley 
known as the Kootenai Plains, where the 
Saskatchewan rests gently for a time before 
sallying forth on its long journey east to 
Hudson’s Bay. A great mountain wall 
came down close to one side of the valley; 
there were mountains ahead and all around, 
but our traveler set about crossing the 
Rockies in the dead of winter as though 
it were a matter of course, which indeed 
it was to those old timers. He passed up 
the Kootenai Plains to the place where the 
river forks, head of navigation for even 
the lightest canoe. Beyond that it meant 
snowshoes, and the voyageur followed the 


- lower arm of the dwindled river and began 


to climb. 

He gives us no very great story of his 
ascent of the mountains, but the pass does 
not seem to be very difficult. On Febru- 
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ary oth, as he calmly remarks, he sees 
what he presumes to be “the highest 
source of the Saskatchewan”’—there hid- 
den beneath the snow. A half mile from 
its apparent end in a rock wall he leaves it 
and enters a pine-covered forest; and so, 
with very little ado about it, he makes the 
summit. “‘We went on about two hours 
through the thick woods,” he says, “‘and 
at nine o'clock came to a small opening, 
where three small streams of the Colum- 
bian waters joined.” So there he was at 
the crest, of the Rockies. And I would 
rather have been Alexander Henry then 
than John D. Rockefeller now. 

Henry reached the summit February 
oth. We may therefore now figure the 
entire Saskatchewan schedule somewhat 
thus: Red River (from near Winnipeg) to 
Fort Vermillion, thirty-five days; to Ed- 
monton, three days; to Rocky Mountain 
House, six days; to the summit, nine days 
—or say about fifty-three days in all, a 
trifle less than two months of travel by 
sail, paddle, pole, cordelle, horse, dog and 
snowshoe. It took hardy men to do that, 
but the journal figures it thus. The aver- 
age must be over twenty miles per day at a 
low estimate. 

On this trip our voyageur did not go 
down into the valley of the Columbia, al- 
though some of his Indians went on over 
the perfectly well-known trail which David 
Thompson had often used, that from Howse 
Pass down the Blaeberry Creek, which 
empties into the Columbia near Moberly on 
the C. P. R. to-day. This point is farther 
up the Columbia than Beavermouth, where 
my own bear-hunting party struck the Big 
Bend of the Columbia last May. For a 
time I tried to figure out the old localities 
by means of David Thompson’s early maps. 
These maps show a river coming down 
from the Howse Pass into the Columbia 
River at a big lake or widening of the 
stream. There is no such lake on the Big 
Bend excepting Timbasket Lake, and 
there is no river that enters Timbasket 
Lake except the Middle River, which heads 
off somewhere toward the Howse Pass. 
When I first saw our secret valley up the 
Middle River, I thought we might be on 
the old Thompson trail, but there is no 
historical warrant for thinking that any of 
these old travelers crossed any summit and 
came down our valley. I do not know 


where the Middle River heads, and cannot 
learn about it from any man or any map 
or any writing. Some day | am going to 
find out, and some time, perhaps, find the 
“highest source” of the Saskatchewan from 
that side of the Divide. The Howse Pass 
lies fair for the head of the Blaeberry, but 
that does not enter the Columbia anywhere 
near Timbasket Lake. Neither does the 
Wood River nor the Canoe River, which 
enter at the head of the Big Bend. It was 
above this point that the old voyageurs 
crossed west after coming through the old 
Peace River Pass, toward which four rail- 
roads are now crowding. So suppose that 
our valley is about as virgin as most 
valleys in the Rockies to-day. It lies be- 
tween the two main.paths which lead from 
the heads of the Saskatchewan and the 
Peace, down to the Pacific Ocean, by way 
of the Columbia and the Fraser. It must 
run up to a glacier-topped range at its head, 
which not even Simon or David or Alex- 
ander of old found it necessary to tackle. 
Those early men did not travel for sport 
or adventure so much as they did for busi- 
ness. Their story is always of fur. All 
Europe had its eyes on the furs of western 
America. La Valliére, Parabére, Pompa- 
dour—imperial mistresses for three genera- 
tions, looked to Saskatchewan for their 
sables and their ermines and their otter 
robes. The nobles of Louis XIV. trafficked 
with the merchants of Canada for furs. 
The courtiers of the regent, the new-made 
nobility of John Law, looked to Canada for 
their winter finery. The young macaroni 
of old London wore a hat of beaver that 
grew on Saskatchewan. The Swift-flowing 
Water ran toward Europe, toward Paris, 
toward London, then as it does to-day. 
The conquest of all this new iand of furs 
was at first Gallic. The thin edge of the 
wedge of civilization west of Superior was 
French. Volatile, unstable, migratory, the 
Frenchman of that day was by all odds 
the best advance guard in the wilderness. 
Picards and Normans erected the early 
settlements of old France all along the 
Great Lakes—the fortress to repel invasion; 
the chapel to shrive one of one’s sins; the 
little fields to keep the women busy. All 
around these swept the vast forests, full of 
fur, full of the sins of the flesh. The local 
commandant, smug, far from France, 
owner of a dozen wives, reared in peace his 
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swarms of dusky offspring—“ Bois Brulés 
they were called, in tribute to their com- 
plexion—wielders of paddles later in their 
lives, perhaps, alongside the sons of some 
godly Father who had found no sin in 
learning a savage language in the most 
practical fashion, since the Pope was far 
away in Rome. 

Back from all these little settlements— 
gay, insouciant centers of a gay, insouciant 
age, when perhaps they got more out of 
life than we do in our own anxious times— 
ranged always these new men, the Coureurs 
des Bois, runners of the forest, half-breeds 
or renegade French, able as Indians with 
paddle, or rifle, or trap, more able to endure 
large privations and hardships, more pa- 
tient, more mercurial and merry than any 
savage, stronger to bear heavy burdens, 
less moody, more tenacious—more useful 
than any other breed for the subduing of 
the wilderness. These Coureurs des Bois 
were part white and part savage in their 
look and garb. They wore the breech 
cloth and the tunic, though the latter might 
be of cloth. Their caps were knitted of 
red worsted, their blanket coats were of 
many colors. Their moccasins were of 
hide, their leggings of buck, fringed au 
sauvage. In heavy weather they wore a 
hooded surtout of blue cloth—the capdte 
or “capoo”’ as it was called, with a belt of 
scarlet wool, carrying a heavy knife, the 
latter comprising axe, hammer, skinning 
knife, table knife, jack-knife and weapon 
all in one. 

From these men, the gayest, most gen- 
erous, most wasteful and most licentious 
gentry any part of this continent ever knew, 
came the later engagés or mangeurs du lard 
—“pork eaters’”—of the later fur trade. 
It was these coureurs of Greysolon d’Lhut 
and his partner Grosseilliers who extended 
the fur trade west of Superior and founded 
Fort de la Reine, near where Winnipeg 
arose later. It was they who established 
New Albany and Post Nelson on Hudson’s 
Bay, and in 1686 they had taken away 
from England all her fur posts in the 
North excepting that of Nelson. 

It was the French who first learned of 
Saskatchewan; and it was the French who 
won in the West, until the English con- 
quered in the East, and in 1763 by the 
Treaty of Paris exacted the cession of all 
that immense realm which had been won 


by La Salle and by the French fur traders 
beyond Superior. 

Meantime the Hudson’s Bay Company 
had its own serene way until 1766, when 
private traders pushed west beyond the 
Great Lakes. In 1783 these banded to- 
gether as the Northwest Company, soon to 
prove more enterprising, more daring and 
more able than the old Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, and it is with these that the practical 
history of Saskatchewan begins. For now 
the Saskatchewan becomes a known and 
beaten trail, and one full of picturesque 
incident, whose total would make the most 
romantic history ever written in the world. 
The Northwest Company wore no gum 
shoes. Its boots were full of hobnails, and 
it cared not who heard where it trod. 

The men of the Northwest Company 
used great canoes in their trade, birch bark 
craft thirty feet in length, four feet wide, 
two feet and a half deep, capable of carry- 
ing down stream or on the lakes at least 
three thousand pounds in cargo, or say 
sixty-five “pieces” of ninety pounds each. 
Similar boats carried all the trade goods up 
the rivers (thirty “pieces” or less, some- 
times, to the load on Saskatchewan), as well 
as the supplies of the outlying posts— 
cloths, beads, prints, mirrors, weapons, 
powder and lead, and above all, whiskey. 
Only it was not whiskey, but high wine or 
alcohol, diluted after arrival on the spot 
where needed. As the years went on the 
dilution became less. The Salteurs, far to 
the east and accustomed to strong drink, 
rebelled at too much water. The more 
innocent Blackfeet, far to the northwest, 
would accept more dilution, and trade for 
this thin fire-water their furs, their horses, 
their robes, their women. The record of 
the fur trade of the Northwest Company is 
one of a continual debauch, and the voyag- 
eurs, the half-breeds and the natives were 
sometimes joined by their bourgeois in the 
universal boisson, or drinking match, which 
preceded and ended every trade. 

But with the Hudson’s Bay Company 
and the Northwest Company were many 
abler and more sober-minded men, leaders, 
resident traders, factors, and finally per- 
haps partners, such men as Donald Mac- 
Tavish, drowned with Alexander Henry in 
the Columbia finally. These strong char- 
acters were content to spend their lives in 
the wilderness, to take native women for 
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their wives, to subsist on the hard fare of 
the country—meat, fresh or salted, pemmi- 
can, white fish, smoked meat of wild fowl. 
Gardens were rare on the Saskatchewan; 
a hen was a priceless thing; fruit was un- 
known, save as the service berries or thorn 
apples could be called fruit. Yet men of 
brains and commanding qualities lived thus 
and led in a brutal merchandising which 
was for years little better than thievery. 
They took a boat load of furs for a few 
kegs of diluted high wines—one hundred 
and twenty beaver, one record says, for two 
blankets, two gallons of watered whiskey, 
and one pocket mirror. Joe Kipp told 
me that in his time whiskey on the 
Saskatchewan brought sixty-five dollars 
for a little keg, and quicksilver—for the 
mysterious Saskatchewan is full of fine 
gold along its bars—cost ten to twenty 
dollars per pound. 

Yet these resident traders, the kings of 
the Saskatchewan, were the aristocrats of 
their land and day. They curiously show 
the power of the wilderness over civilized 
man. I have remarked on the birth and 
breeding of old Hugh Monroe, one of the 
most remarkable, though one of the least- 
known discoverers of a century now passed. 
He was a gentleman bred, but the woods 
called him when he was still a boy, and he 
never came back. He took with him the 
old La Roche dueling pistols, which had 
defended the family honor many a time in 
France. Perhaps they defended life in 
some forgotten fight on the plains of Sas- 
katchewan, but they never returned to 
Montreal. Others of the better bred men 
who went West came back from time to 
time, engaging in revelries at the settle- 
ments of the East, spending their money 
like water in prodigality and licentiousness, 
to make amends for their years of solitude 
and privations. 

Such, then, were the leaders of the trad- 
ing posts and the fur brigades who con- 
quered the Saskatchewan; such, too, the 
voyageurs, the common canoemen, squat, 
short, brawny, sinewy, strong as wild asses 
and of small intellectuality. One can see 
them now, these hardy travelers, passing 
westward and northward in their great 
canoes, high in bow and stern, at each ex- 
tremity a brown-faced, grizzled man for 
steersman. There are four paddlers or 
polesmen on each side when the current 
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stiffens. When the wind comes fair astern 
a blanket sail is rigged. When a portage 
must be made, out go these voyageurs, 
waist deep, holding their thin-skinned craft 
off the rocks that it may not be injured. 
Laughing and singing, each slings on his 
back his “piece” of ninety pounds, more 
usually two of these pieces, and so off over 
the rocks, or knee-deep through the mud. 
At paddle or portage, the ‘“‘pipe,” or interval 
of rest, as long as it takes to smoke a pipe, 
is religion of the labor union of that day. 
The distance between pipes or pauses on a 
long portage was usually about a third of a 
mile. 

Thus, paddling, poling, sailing, carrying, 
the voyageurs learned every bend and riffle 
of the Saskatchewan, and all its shores as 
well; for when, far out on the plains, the 
current became too strong and steady, each 
of the paddlers slung his pack strap across 
his shoulder, and fastened himself like a 
draft beast to the sixty-foot towing line. 
For more than a thousand miles along Sas- 
katchewan they towed, slipping, stumbling, 
wet, weary, beset with all manner of pests, 
yet laughing and merry, going at a trot to 
the very head of the water where it comes 
out of the snow, across a continent of vast 
adventuring. 

Once a voyageur, always one. A wife in 
every tribe, a little finery out of one’s wages 
for each, a “debt” like an Indian, if one 
wished to trap for a season, a little trinket 
now and then for the purchase of the smiles 
of some new girl here or there—Susanne 
Duchesne of Mo’reaw’ or Ah-ta-ka-pi of the 
Sarcees at Fort Augustus—it was a merry 
life, that of the voyageur. Sickness and 
rheumatism came at last, and finally the 
end. But when one was old was time 
enough for repentance, and meantime at 
every post along the water trail there were 
little chapels and priests to whom one 
might confess. 

Such was a wild commerce which en- 
riched many families—a commerce which 
presently was to purchase a large portion 
of Manhattan Island; for it was Astor who 
bought out the old Northwest Company 
south of the Canadian line, and began to 
turn brown furs into brown stone, and to 
found an aristocracy as proud, perhaps, as 
that once the aim and mark of all the belles 
of Mo’reaw’ and old Quebec! 

These men, who mapped the Mackenzie 
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and the Peace and the Athabasca, the Fin- 
lay and the Liard and all the arms of old 
Saskatchewan, saw all of a bold, brave life 
of which you and I to-day read covetously, 
wishing we had been young when they were 
young, when the world was but begin- 
ning, when Saskatchewan was a household 
phrase at every hearthstone of the East 
and every tepee fire in all the West. They 
waged not war, but commerce, They did 
not exterminate, but mingled their blood 
with the savage tribes. And after later 
days had come along the Saskatchewan, 
the larger and more just souls of these 
leaders, seeing that civilization had caught 
up with them, and brought a new code of 
morals, did what they could to set right 
what civilization now called wrong. They 
gave millions of acres of land scrip to the 
half-breed children of the old fur trade, 
descendants of the men who made the 
trails. And later white men came, shrewd 
trading Yankees or others, and got this 
half-breed scrip for a song, and robbed of 
their birthright the descendants of the 
men who really won Saskatchewan. 

Yes, if you seek romance, or love adven- 
ture, scratch in the sands along Saskatche- 
wan. Its story still is there. Saskatche- 
wan to-day speaks of the wild rose, typical 
flower of the frontier—the same flower your 
mother gathered when she came to lowa 
or Kansas, before you, my friend, went 
East to live in a Flatiron on Manhattan, and 
be ironed out to smoothness and nothing- 
ness. Saskatchewan shall speak to you 
to-day of vast, white mountains—oh, so 
beautiful are those mountains! It shall 
show you still its wild, wide plains—ah, so 
wonderful are these plains! It can show 
you still the passing harrow of the wild 
fowl high on the sky, and offer you the 
brilliant note of the curlew, and the splash 
of the beaver at its work, and the track of 
the great moose in the bog. If the smell 
of tepee smoke be now less, it will give you 
sod house fire and drying nets, and dog 
harness, and snowshoes, and ox gads and 
—ah, well, coal smoke now, and the reek 
of towns! 

Not long ago a friend of mine rounded up 
a horse band in North Dakota, crossed the 
line and broke north to see what he could 
see. He turned up at Red Deer and then 


started westward to discover a continent 
for himself. 


He followed the north arm 
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of the Saskatchewan, and at last traced it 
up and through the eastern front of the 
Rocky range. Here, to his surprise, he 
discovered a vast, wide, level valley, fenced 
all about by snow-capped mountains. Ah, 
it was the Kootenai Plains, as new to him 
as it was to Thompson and Henry a hun- 
dred years ago! He saw trees thick as his 
leg growing in the old trail at the Rocky 
Mountain House. The wanderer built him 
a little rail fence from the edge of the 
mountain to the edge of the river at the 
lower end of this valley, and so had a 
horse ranch made to order; and there he 
is to-day, in Paradise. 

The white man has indeed come to the 
Saskatchewan. In 1906 these buffalo 
plains raised thirty million bushels of 
wheat, and each year now adds a half 
million or a whole million of acres under 
plow. Soon there will be ten million acres 
of wheat standing in the bull wallows along 
the Saskatchewan. Soon there will be two 
hundred million bushels of wheat to sell 
annually. Soon this Missouri of the North 
will be sending to Great Britain twenty 
times as much wheat as she can use to-day. 
Wheat has come to take the place of fur. 

The old words of our treaties with the red- 
man ran: “So long as the waters shall run 
or the grass shall grow.” There is no more 
solemn phrase to be found in the measuring 
of time. We come to that same phrase 
in the measuring of the future. Where 
does the water come from—have you not 
asked your mother that?—-have you not 
made inquiry of your father asking where 
it goes? As for this icy drop of Saskatche- 
wan, it passes through a country still be- 
longing to the young men. The story of a 
young world lies along its shores. And 
while we may be young—why not? If we 
may still run and exult, then why not? 
And even if we be old, will not the winds of 
Saskatchewan, as of yore, wash out a 
strong man’s sins? Why should not our 
young men dream dreams? 

For myself, who could never quite learn 
to love the boulevards, | most love to 
dream the dreams of the ghosts of Clark 
and Fraser, shaking hands on the shores 
of the Saskatchewan, and admitting that, 
river against river, one Missouri against 
the other, neither adventurer had the bet- 
ter of the other, but that both joined in 
winning a mighty victory for the world. 
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LITTLE OUTDOOR STORIES 


OLD SOLDIERS* 
BY LLOYD BUCHANAN 


JHEY are a whimsical 
lot—these old soldiers of 
a ae ours. Until you have 

MY lain through the wet 
4 nights with them on 
outpost and shared 
their bacon and coffee in 
the field you can never know their quaint 
humor and their curious philosophy of life. 
But I will put down here a few yarns, in 
the hope of showing a phase of life in the 
ranks that every man does not know. 
Some of these things I heard or saw my- 
self. Others were told over the pipes in 
the mess, simply, as one officer tells tales 
of the service to another. That is the 
merit of them—they are true. 





In Chickamauga, in ’98, a sergeant was 
detailed as orderly for the commanding 
general. He was a bright, neat chap, but 
young—dreadfully young—with only four 
years’ service behind him. 

Now, in a certain regiment of regular 
cavalry in camp there was a grizzled vet- 
eran, a medal of honor man, who had 
fought and suffered in many winter cam- 
paigns and burning desert marches. The 
sight of this baby orderly preyed on his 
mind. He troubled over it for two days 
and a night. Then he arrayed himself in 
his full regimentals, pinned his medal of 
honor on his breast, and marched to the 
commanding general’s tent. 

What did he want? He wanted to see 
the general. What was his _ business? 
It was purely private. They looked at the 
medal on his coat and the ragged scar on 
his forehead. After a decent period—as 
is always compatible with the dignity of 
generals—they admitted him to the tent 
of the Great Presence. 


*More Old Soldier yarns will appear in future 


issues. 


The general looked up from his papers. 
He was a gray old man, with a kindly eye, 
and his face, like the sergeant’s, was worn 
with the wind and sun. 

“What do you want, Sergeant?” he 
asked. 

The sergeant saluted with the stiffness 
that was the fear of all recruits. 

“My rights, sorr,” he answered shortly. 

The general’s eyes twinkled. 

“What are your rights?” he asked. 

“Giniral, sorr, a while back ye detailed 
a sergeant-orderly. Sorr, he is but a 
rookie, no more. I am the oldest sergeant 
in your throops. This medal I won at 
Wounded Knee. I was with you, sorr, 
afther Gironomo—ye’ll be maybe remem- 
berin’ me, Giniral, in Throop B av th’ old 
Sicond. If ye care, sorr, to see me dis- 
charges, I can show ye here me actions an’ 
campaigns—an’ they be not a few, though 
it’s me as says it. An’ ivery discharge 
‘ixcillint,’ barrin’ wan ‘very good,’ w’ich, 
excusin’ yer prisince, sorr, was give me 
be old Captain Darrow of the Sixth, afther- 
wards dismissed the sarvice. An’ Giniral, 
I think ye’ll agree that it’s me rights that 
I be detailed as yer orderly, ahead of any 
rookie in yer command.” 

The general smiled. He knew himself 
something of the bitterness of neglected 
“rights.” 

“Very well, Sergeant,” he said, ‘you 
shall be detailed at once.” 

Two days went by. The sergeant, once 
more in spotless array, with his medal of 
honor on his coat, appeared before the 
general. 

“What is it now, Sergeant?” asked the 
great man kindly. 

The veteran saluted as stiffly as before. 
His expressionless gray eyes were fixed on 
an invisible object two feet above the 
general’s head. 

“Giniral,” he answered, “I have th’ 
honor to rayquest that I be relayved an’ 
ordered back to me throop, which, in me 
absince, is goin’ rotten with a bunch of 
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green rookies. All I wanted here, sorr, 
was me rights. I have thim now” 


I lay on my blanket in Jolo after a hard 
day’s hike. The dusk was thickening. 
From over the way came the pop of burn- 
ing bamboo and the smell of coffee, where 
the troop cooks were preparing supper. 

“Flynn!” called one of them in a loud 
voice, to one of the “kitchen police,” 
“Flynn!” 

From the shadows came a weary answer: 

“Here!” 

“Flynn, was it you or was it Flaherty 
got the last bucket o’ wather?” 

“Nayther of us,”’ came the answer, while 
the troop snickered audibly; ‘‘we both got 
it together.” 

“Is thot so?” roared the undismayed 
cook; “thin half o’ yez go an’ get another 
wan.” 


A captain and aide-de-camp sat with me 
over a bottle of Burgundy and a dozen dry 
rice-birds in the club in Manila. Our talk 
had turned to the men of the service—the 
bronzed, blue-shirted fellows who bear hard- 
ship so cheerfully and prosperity so sadly. 

“You remember the Taraca hike in Min- 
danao?” he asked. “I ran across a funny 
old cock of a sergeant the day we started 
out—in the Twenty-third. The column 
was to move at seven in the evening. | 
dropped in at Tom Blank’s for tiffin that 
day. Tom was in my class, you know. 

“He and I were swapping lies after 
chow, when there came a knock at the 
door. The boy announced that a soldier 
wanted to see the captain, so out goes Tom. 

“I got busy on a pile of old New York 
papers and didn’t think any further of the 
thing until in a few moments I heard Tom 
and somebody in the joy of a furious dis- 
cussion—you know how you can hear all 
through a nipa shack? Tom was roaring 
and ramping—and the other chap was 
roaring and ramping right back. For a 
time Tom seemed winning, through sheer 
force, but at last he weakened a bit, ard 
then shook and succumbed. The other 
voice conquered. There was a period of 
peace. Then the whole works began again 
—rose, swelled, and died—Tom died—as 
before, and back he comes, looking very 
upset and grouchy. 





“*What’s the matter, Tom?’ I said, 
‘your tailor called?’ 

“*Oh, hell, no!’ he growled, ‘it’s that 
blank fool Sergeant Flynn.’ 

“*What’s the matter with him?’ I asked. 

“<The ass!’ said Tom, ‘he’s an old man 
—twenty years’ service—had dysentery, 
and fever. He’s not fit for the field. This 
hike’s going to be a stinker. So I gave 
orders for him to stay behind in charge of 
quarters. And the blame fool just found 
out and came to see me about it.’ 

“*Hm! What did he want?’ 

“Want? He wanted to go. Said he’d 
never been left behind from his company 
on a hike in his life. Said he had fought 
Apaches and Spaniards and Filipinos for 
thirty years, and he wasn’t going to be 
called cold-footed at this time of his life. 
Delicately reminded me that he was hiking 
when I was chewing rubber rings in a coach. 
And he simply said he was going anyhow 
—that I couldn’t disgrace him by keeping 
him back.’ 

““What did you say?’ 

“*Oh, | stuck out at first. I told him 
he was sick and damaged, and besides, | 
wanted a good man in quarters—specially 
since the niggers have taken to stealing 
rifles. But it was no go. So at last | 
offered to compromise. I said that he 
could go and try, and carry his rifle and 
belt but that he must let the pack train 
tote his pack with the kitchen stuff.’ 

“*Didn’t that satisfy him?’ 

“*Not abit. The fool said he had never 
let anybody carry any of his pack before 
—and he wasn’t going to begin now. How 
would he look being carted around in a 
baby carriage, he asked politely, in front of 
a lot of hump-backed rookies? He was 
going—and he was going to carry his own 
stuff.’ 

““How did you settle it?’ 

“*Settle it? I ordered and threatened 
and promised—and heaven knows what! 
But it was no go. I couldn’t budge him. 
So we compromised.’ 

“““Compromised?’ 

“*Yes. Compromised. The dashed old 
fool’s going—and he’s going to carry his 
own stuff.’” 


Not in a thousand years will blood forget 
blood, even in this great nation of ours. 
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Little Outdoor Stories 


The column had been winding all morn- 
ing through open country. Now it was 
approaching close woodland and high grass. 
The captain of the company acting as ad- 
vance guard knew that trouble was prob- 
ably lying ahead. He called to him his pet 
sergeant—the man he had been saving 
through all the day for the time when a 
“best” man was needed. 

“Sergeant O’Hara,” he said, “I want 
you to pick out from the company any six 
men you choose and go ahead as a point. 
You can have anybody you want—only 
choose the best you know. I think we 
will be fired on from those low hills.” 

Sergeant O’Hara’s eyes searched the 
company. 

“Sullivan!” he called, “McCarty! O’ Don- 
nell! Moriarty! McGinniss!” He __hesi- 
tated. His glance wandered uneasily up 
and down the line. Big, honest Swedes, 
burly Teutons, lanky Yankees, there were 
in plenty. But where—oh, yes, there on 
the left of the line—that bright-eyed, pug- 
nosed, red-headed little beggar, nodding 
and imploring attention with his twisted- 
up face. The sergeant’s brow cleared. 

“Lynch!” he called with a sigh of relief. 
“This is thim, sorr,” he added, turning to 
the captain. 


FEAR 
BY GOUVERNEUR MORRIS 


LONG line of cut-unders, buckboards 

and private carriages is drawn up 
daily, during the season, to meet the 
steamer which brings to Bar Harbor pas- 
sengers from the New York and Boston 
trains. On such occasions there is a great 
deal of noise, disputes between drivers, 
loud repartees, snorting of horses, whistling 
of launches and small steamers coming 
into and putting out from the wharf, fights 
among dogs, fights among boys, children 
screaming with joy over the expected ar- 
rival of parents, laughter, barking, tooting, 
pawing of horses, grating of wheels against 
carriage bodies, collisions, oaths, etc., etc. 
One day in August, five years ago, among 
the carriages was a spick-and-span, rubber- 
tired runabout, drawn by a handsome bay 
mare and driven by a very small groom 
(a boy of fifteen) in gray whipcords. This 
smart outfit belonged to the Admiral, who 
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was returning from New York, where he 
had been to attend a hastily summoned 
meeting of railroad directors. The Ad- 
miral in middle life had retired from the 
navy and turned to business, and, later, 
finance, with extraordinary success. He 
enjoyed a reputation along these lines only 
less than that which he had won for him- 
self during the Civil War as a fighter. His 
nickname, “Fighting Jack,” is a synonym 
for the terms “recklessness,” “daring,” 
“courage.” To look into his rugged, 
bushy-browed face, and cold, quiet eyes, 
you would know him at once for a fighter 
beyond fighters. It was history that when 
a lieutenant he had fought his gunboat 
until the water entered the muzzles of 
his cannon, and had then, leaving his colors 
flying, swam through a boisterous sea to 
a less beriddled consort and served a gun 
through the remainder of the engagement. 
His name stood high, too, for moral cour- 
age. And fathers pointed him out to their 
boys as a man to admire and emulate. 

The boat was late. The Admiral’s 
groom stood by the head of the Admiral’s 
fine bay mare, whistling and executing an 
occasional double shuffle with his feet. 
He was a good groom, clever with -horses, 
sure to get on in stable life, and conse- 
quently conceited. Unfortunately he was 
a native of Bar Harbor, and known by 
the other little boys with whom he had 
been brought up to have failings. So his 
overweening and _ self-satisfied attitude, 
which might have inspired respect in other 
surroundings, attracted to him from his old 
playmates jeers, mingled with envy and 
spite. They knew that he would stand up 
to a dangerous horse, but not to a violent 
boy even smaller than himself. Conse- 
quently one of these little loafers, goaded 
by spite, passing close to the groom, trod 
on his toes, and called him the uncallable, 
to which epithet he added “‘purse-proud” 
and “‘lily-livered.” The groom drew a 
quick breath through his nose, sniffled and 
turned white. A close observer would 
have noticed that he was trembling all 
over, but not as one might tremble from 
rage. Fear had him. 


“Lemme alone,” he said, “I got the hoss 
to look after. 
“Hoss nothin’!” said his adversary. 

He stood motionless for a few seconds, 
glaring upward into the groom’s eyes. 


” 
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Then, with an oath, very horrid from the 
lips of one so young, he clenched his fist 
and drew it back as if to strike. The 
groom averted his face and broke ground. 
The tormentor pursued. The groom turned 
and ran with a grunt of fear. He 
was followed by jeers and cat-calls, and 
was only saved from a pommeling by the 
sudden whistling, from behind Bar Island, 
of the expected boat. The groom sneaked 
back to his piace at the head of the bay 
mare, which during all the pandemonium 
had stood like a lamb. She was a hand- 
some creature, apparently without nerves, 
full of interest in all that was going on, but 
staunch, sensible and fearless. 

The Admiral landed from the boat, 
nodded to the groom, climbed into the 
runabout, and took the reins. The groom 
sprang in beside him, and the bay mare 
started up the wharf at a brisk trot. Turn- 
ing into Cottage Street, by the post office, 
the mare overreached. The sharp, me- 
tallic click of her own shoes frightened her. 
She made half a dozen insane plunges, 
snorted with terror, and ran. The runa- 
way bore down on two dogs, who with 
bristling manes and erect tails were circling 
each other, growling and preparing to 
fight. Diverted by the alarming clatter 
of the mare’s hoofs and the cries of pedes- 
trians the dogs sprang apart. One of 
them stuck his tail between his legs and 
fled howling under a fence. The other 
sprang at the mare’s head, rolled in the 
dust, passed uninjured under hoofs and 
wheels, picked himself up and pursued the 
runaway with joyous barks. 

Meanwhile the fighting Admiral had 
turned sick and white. He was being run 
away with. He who had walked uncon- 
cerned among hailing grapeshot was un- 
manned by a horse’s velocity and the sight 
of a hard macadam road. He made a 
violent effort for clear vision and self con- 
trol. All that he saw was a heavy express 
wagon emerging from Holland Avenue at 
right angles to his course, and threatening 
collision and disaster. The self control he 
had struggled for consisted in dropping the 
lines and rising to his feet. 

“Don’t jump, you goat,” cried the groom 
in a clear voice. 

The Admiral sprang from the runabout 
and bit the dust. The groom caught up 
the reins, steered clear of the express cart, 


rounded into Eden Street on two wheels, 
and succeeded in stopping the mare. 
Courage, resolve, triumph shone on the 
groom’s face; but three weeks later, when 
the battered Admiral first opened his eyes 
in consciousness, the groom was sum- 
marily discharged for having called the 
Admiral a “goat.” 


EZRA BOGG’S MOOSE 
HUNT 


BY NORMAN H. CROWELL 


“WEP,” sighed 
old Ez, as he 
bunched a fork- 
ful of chewing 
and elevated it 
into the gap in 
his features, 
“T’ve seen ‘em. 
An’ I| can say 
that jedgin’ by 
what I see of 
‘em they’re 
tough custom- 
ers. I hain’t 

«Take th’ same, Jim— a-hankerin’ to 
thanky!”’ renew my ac- 
quaintance 

with ’em—they’re a trifle too devilish fer 

your uncle Ezra, says I.” 

The speaker relapsed into the depths of 
his chair and chewed reminiscently at his 
cud. We, who sat on either hand, hitched 
our chairs surreptitiously nearer and 
glanced at each other knowingly. Dave 
Cotton was getting his tongue loosened 
to propel an inquiry when signs of recur- 
ring animation on Ezra’s part made him 
pause. 

“You git one of them big fellers with fire 
in his eyes and froth on his teeth about ten 
jumps behind an’ a man ‘Il go some, I tell 
ye. Me’n Bill Fikes was huntin’ up on the 
Winnebigash is 

“Hol’ on, Ez,” broke in George Tolliver. 
“What sort of a nightmare be you talkin’ 
about, anyhow?” 

The narrator eyed his interrupter briefly. 

“Didn’t I tell you at the start?’ he 
asked. 

“Not to be noticeable, you didn’t,” said 
George, shaking his head emphatically. 























“Well, I was referrin’ to moose, boys— 
kind of a cross betwixt a Bengal tiger an’ a 
camel with the jumpin’ toothache—always 
mad enough to eat a kag o’ spikes. As | 
was sayin’, Bill an’ me was perambulatin’ 
through them woods when all of a sudden 
Bill puts his hand agin my vest an’ shoves 
me back about five foot. 

““*§-s-s!’ he says, kinder low an’ spooky. 

““What in th’ dickens do ye see?’ 
says I. 

““Covey o’ moose,’ says Bill, tremblin’ 
so his keys rattled. 

“ Jest:then one o’ th’ critters give a cough 
that sounded like tearin’ a clapboard off’n 
a house an’ | located ’em. There was 
three of ’em—a bull, a cow an’ a calf. 
When th’ cow got a whiff o’ Bill’s to- 
backer she peeled back her upper lip an’ 
showed about sixty-seven of th’ meanest 
lookin’ teeth I ever laid eye on. | says 
to Bill: 

“*Let’s pull our freight.’ 

“ Bill snorted like a little gasoline boat in 
disgust. 

“*Pull nuthin,’ he says, ‘why, them 
animiles can go seventy mile an hour with 
their legs broke. Can you beat that?’ 

“I said no, I couldn’t, but that bein’ et 
by a moose in a lonesome neighborhood 
didn’t appear as pleasin’ as it might. 

““Pshaw"’ says Bill, ‘I’ll show ye a trick 
I got from th’ Injuns back in th’ ’70’s. I'll 
scare them moose into nervous posterity 
or I hain’t Bill Fikes.’ 

“Bill peeled his coat an’ passed it to me. 
Then he tied a red bandanner round his 
head an’ took his fur cap in his front teeth. 

““Now see ’em hit th’ high spots,’ says 
he. 

““Good-bye, Bill, ye died brave,’ says I, 
squeezin’ his hand warmly. 





*«Shoves me back about five foot.’ 
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“Bill stuck his thumbs into his ears, 
leaned over an’ started fer them critters 
yellin’ like a Piute grave robber bit by a 
rattlesnake. He was a terrifyin’ object an’ 
fer ‘bout a secont he had them moose 
a-guessin’, I tell ye. But jest then th’ bull 
pawed up a wagonload of dirt an’ let out a 
beller that purty nigh loosened th’ fillin’ 
in my hind teeth. 

“*Beware, Bill,’ says I, ‘he’s pointed 
your way.’ 

“Bill emitted another choice combina- 
tion of whoops, an’ jest then that infarnel 
beast made a forty-foot leap an’ grabbed 
my pore pardner with his fangs. Bill give 
a yelp an’ | swarmed up a tree like a Dago 
pursued by th’ invitation committee o’ th’ 
Black Hand.” 

The narrator paused and thoughtfully 
switched his cud to his left cheek. In the 
suspense that ensued he glanced tentatively 
at the barkeeper, who was perusing the 
evening paper and did not look up. After 
hemming a few times, Lem Burton clutched 
his chin in his hands and asked: 

“Do moose bite? That’d make ’em 
carnivorous, wouldn’t it, Ez?” 

“Make ’em what?’ ejaculated Ezra, 
bristling up. “‘Carnivorous or no carnivo- 
rous, | tell ye that moose stood there 
a-holdin’ my devoted pardner in his teeth 
an’ lookin’ as mad as a pug dog that has 
dug up a hornets’ nest. An’ Bill was 
originatin’ a line o’ talk that blame nigh 
set th’ bushes afire, too. 

“Jest then th’ critter got his eyeon me, 
an’ he come a-rippin’ over my way, luggin’ 
Bill along like a cat would a mouse. Bill 
seen me about fifty feet up th’ tree an’, 
after callin’ me some o’ th’ nicest names he 
could think of, he says: 

““Come down here an’ grab ’im.’ 

““Grab ’im yourself—I don’t want ’im,’ 
says I. 

“That made Bill mad, an’ he hit the 
moose on th’ nose with his fist. Of course 
that insulted th’ critter an’ he begun tryin’ 
to connect Bill’s skull with th’ tree. 

Bill managed to miss most of th’ time, 
but once in a while h’d foul it an’ th’ 
way he'd refer to me in those instances 
was a caution. I had a notion to go 
down an’ kick him once, but got another 
not to. 

“All to once Bill’s suspenders give way 
an’ he come sailin’ up onto my limb, 











**He come sailin’ up onto my limb.” 


“*Was it hot at th’ seashore this year?’ 
says I, kinder grinnin’ at him. 

“Bill snorted an’ tried to hit me in th’ 
eye, but missed an’ almost fell off’n th’ 
limb.” 

Ezra dropped his chin on his shirt bosom 
and studied the floor. After a furtive 
glance toward the bar he sighed, and 
resumed : 

“Men Bill sot there on that limb fer jest 
four days, eatin’ nothin’ but woodpecker 
stew an’ tobacker. When we got down to 
ground agin Bill was so bowlegged that he 
never outgrowed it—hangin’ to that limb 
was what done it.” 

The speaker yawned and combed his 
whiskers with his fingers. After a mo- 
ment’s delay Lem Burton fidgeted un- 
easily and remarked: 

“Where was th’ moose?” 

Ezra squinted at the questioner with 
every indication of surprise and annoyance. 

“Moose?” said he, “why, he went to 
sleep an’ walked off. Moose always walk 
in their sleep, ye know, so all we had to do 
was wait fer him to git to sleep. An’ 
besides that he was thunderin’ thirsty— 
hadn’t had a drink o’ nothin’ fer four hull 
days—any o’ you fellers knows what it is 
to be thirsty an’ not have nothin’ to drink. 
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Of course, me ’n Bill was—eh? Thirsty? 






Why, yes, just a trifle that way. Take th’ 
same, Jim—thanky!” 


FEATHERED WARRIORS 
BY E. D. MOFFETT 





N an Indiana town last summer a cat was 
prevented from robbing a jaybird’s nest 
by a joint attack of the male and female 
birds. The nest was in a tree, a large white 
oak, and was built in the topmost branches. 
The cat is a tom and is a notorious bird 
hunter; he makes his home at an East 
Washington Street livery barn. The at- 
tack and rout of the cat was witnessed by a 
resident of the street, north of which stands 
the oak. 

When first observed the cat was recon- 
noitering, and stealthily approaching the 
tree. The jays were apparently busy with 
their housekeeping and failed to see the 
approach of theirenemy. He stood at the 
roots of the tree a few moments alert and 
quiet except for the slow movements of his 
tail back and forth, and then began his long 
climb. It was slow work, but he never left 
the body of the tree. He knew by experi- 
ence that if the birds caught sight of him 
they would have him at a disadvantage— 
he meant to take them by surprise. 

The cat got within ten feet of the nest 
when the jays first saw him. They acted 
together and instantly. With a harsh 
scream of rage they darted down, one on 
either side, and struck him with such force 
that he was knocked from the body of the 
tree, but catlike caught on a limb ten feet 
below, where he made a stand. But for 
a moment only; the two feathered furies 
struck him again and he started down the 
tree to escape. The jays struck him twice 
more before he reached the ground. Then 
he ran for safety to the back porch of a 
residence a hundred feet distant. 

But the jays were not satisfied. They 
flew to the porch and made another sav- 
age attack from opposite points. It was 
enough; the cat, completely routed, ran to 
the barn for shelter. The bluejays, chat- 
tering viciously, flew back to their home in 
the top of the oak. 











There is much ‘local color” on the Banks. 


Photograph by Byron. 


THE CAROLINA BANKS 
BY THOMAS CLARKE HARRIS 
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HE three hundred and odd miles of 

i North Carolina’s shore line are 
fringed with a string of narrow 

banks of loose white sand, which is con- 
stantly shifted by the winds and heaped 
into fantastic ridges and hillocks. Here, 
apart from the turmoil and convulsions of 
daily and modern life, live a few hardy, 


THE AUTHOR 


hospitable fishermen with their families, 
whose homes, nestled among the sandhills, 
are quite picturesque in their rude sim- 
plicity. The tide of industrial progress 
and civilization has passed, leaving them 
anchored in one of the few unexplored and 
unadvertised corners of our great and 
progressive country. 
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In this simple, restful and lonely stretch 
of coast, the chief concerns of life are 
the taking of fish and oysters. The former 
supplying the principal food of the inhabi- 
tants, while the latter are sold to trading 
vessels, and subsequently go forth to all 
the world in gaily decorated tins. 

The blue waters of the restless Atlan- 
tic, the calmer waters of the sounds, the 
fish, oysters, game and the snow-white 
sandhills about their 
homes, form all the 
visible horizon in the 
life of the average 
“Banker,” unless be- 
ing a restless spirit, 
he has wandered into 
some of the adjoining 
interior countries. 

Currituck Sound, 
near Norfolk, Va., is 
noted for its fine 
ducking shores, while 
at Albemarle Sound, 
which is next to it, 
there are extensive 
shad and herring fish- 
eries, employing 
steamboats and ma- 
chinery. The fishery 
at Avoca has a record 
of over 500,000 her- 
ring at one haul of 
the seine. These, for 
the most part, are 
salted and shipped in 
barrels, but the shad 
are packed in ice and 
shipped fresh. 

In Croatan 
Sound, next 
to Roanoke 
Island, we meet 
with salt water 
and here the 
oyster begins 
to be found. 
Indeed, all the sound waters south of this 
point are filled with the “luscious bi- 
valves,’’ and the coast-line vessels do an 
extensive trade in oysters, which they buy 
from native tongers or dredgers, and mar- 
ket in Norfolk and Baltimore. 

Pamlico Sound extends from Roanoke 
Island to the mouth of Neuse River and 
joins Core Sound. This makes a body of 
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water some seventy-five miles long and 
from twenty to thirty miles wide, that 
abounds in fish of almost every kind 
known to the Atlantic seaboard, and in the 
autumn and winter months, duck, brant, 
swan and geese may be found in incredible 
numbers, for the numberless bays, creeks, 
marshes and rivers that fringe the shores 
are all filled with the favorite foods of these 
wild fowl. But should you prefer fishing, 
there is every op- 
portunity in trol- 
ling for bluefish 
and Spanish mack- 
erel. We _ tack 
back and forth a 
mile or two out- 
side the breakers, 
with one hundred 
feet of stout line 
trailing over the 
stern. The hook 
is pretty strong, 
with a shank 
about six inches 
long that passes 
7" through a cylinder 
. = of white wood or 
v bone endwise, and 
& the tackle bobs 


‘ about at a lively 
rate on top of the 
0 waves. It greatly 


resembles the an- 
tics of some small 
4 fish, and is seized 
q by the bluefish or 


aN mackerel, which 


evidently mis- 

takes it for some 

member of the 
small fry on which it feeds. 

If the boat is moving briskly and the 
fisherman, who has a turn or two of line 
around his finger, gets a good bite, the 
sudden and violent tug on the line will 
wake him up most effectually, and perhaps 
cut him painfully. The line often slips 
through the fingers, and the fish may gain 
many yards of slack before recovered; 
sometimes it will even spring several feet 
into the air in an effort to escape, and often 
does tear away in mad rushes, but a steady 
pull and close attention to the line wil! 
usually land it in the boat, where it flops 
around and snaps viciously with steel-trap 





Sheepshead fishing has a special attraction for the women. 


jaws that are armed with dangerous 
teeth. 

The tyro must be cautious in extracting 
the hook or he may get a painful wound. 
If the fish are feeding in that vicinity, the 
sport is likely to be fast and furious. The 
boat will tack back and forth with the flock 
of screaming gulls, and the sportsman needs 
tough hands or stout gloves to withstand 
the strain and friction of his line, or his 


fingers will be cut and bleeding before he 
has fairly begun. If several men are fish- 
ing, the boat will soon be alive with the 
struggling and snapping captives, and it is 
not uncommon to take several hundred 
pounds of fish in an hour or two. 

Bluefish and Spanish mackerel are both 
fine eating and as game as any fish we have, 
and the Pompano are taken on this coast, 
but for real, live sport, troll for bluefish or 
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mackerel a few miles outside the breakers 
in a lively breeze. Perhaps the fly caster, 
who is accustomed only to quiet brooks or 
still ponds, will not enjoy it, for the muscu- 
lar exertion is extreme, and sea-sickness is 
apt to attack him who has not his sea legs 
on. 

Still, or bottom fishing, from the wharves 
or a boat anchored in deep water, is always 
in season and never fails to produce results. 
Sheenshead are usually taken about the 
wharves or any old piling or wreckage, 
where they are said to congregate to feed 
on the barnacles which thickly cover such 
objects. 

The usual tackle is a stout hand line with 
a lead sinker, heavy enough to resist the 
drift of the tide. At intervals above the 
sinker are attached from one to four hooks, 
which are baited and lowered until the 
sinker rests on the bottom and it is not un- 
common to haul up four victims at once. 
In this way fish of some sort may be caught 
all the year around. 

At times a school of small sharks will 
begin to take the bait, and their presence 
is noted by the immediate disappearance 
of other fish. Occasionally a shark of the 
shovel-nose variety, as much as nine or ten 
feet long, is seen. Contrary to the usual 
superstition of landsmen, these sharks 
never attack people outside of the tropics. 
The writer has bathed in the surf with 
several of the big fellows swimming about, 
but noise, such as shouting or laughing, will 
always drive them away. 

During February and March the fisher- 
men at Beaufort keep a sharp lookout for 
whales. On some high sandhills near by 
a watcher is posted in his tiny hut of 
thatch, who signals to his comrades if he 
sees one “blow.” 

The bomb gun used by the Beaufort 
fishermen is a peculiar weapon. It is like 
a very short and heavy single-barrel shot- 
gun, measuring one and a quarter inches 
inside the bore and having a barrel about 
two feet long. The skeleton stock is of 
cast iron of the regular shape, and the gun 
complete weighs about fifty pounds. 

The projectile or bomb is the novel fea- 
ture and consists of a piece of iron pipe 
fitting inside the barrel. It is welded into 
a sharp, three-cornered point and is fitted 
at the rear with a short piece of smaller pipe 
screwed into the bomb proper. The short 
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piece carries the fuse, intended to burn one 
or two seconds. Its exposed end is covered 
with beeswax, while the whole is secured by 
a covering of gum-packing, having three 
blades of the same material, like the 
feathers of an arrow. The gun is a muzzle- 
loader and is charged with three or four 
drams of powder and the bomb is pushed 
down on it, without a wad. When ready 
for a shot, the bomb projects some six 
inches outside the muzzle and its fuse is 
ignited by the charge in the gun, which 
melts the beeswax covering. The bomb 
carries some six or eight ounces of rifle 
powder which, if exploded fairly inside 
the body of the whale, usually proves effec- 
tive. 

The recoil of the whale gun, so loaded, is 
something terrific and usually kicks the 
shooter overboard. The gun is nt lost, 
being previously secured to the boat by a 
stout lanyard, and the hunter is expected 
to take care of himself. It is never fired at 
a distance of more than thirty or forty feet 
and the harpooner endeavors to throw his 
weapon at the same time, so as to make 
fast to the whale, which otherwise would 
be lost as it sinks immediately it is killed. 

In early spring (which is February down 
there) it is not uncommon to see the baleen 
or whalebone whale (Baleena M ysticitus) 
near the coast. They appear to be feeding 
northward and are sometimes killed in the 
bight just below Cape Lookout. The fisher- 
men of Beaufort and Morehead City will 
not hesitate to attack the whale, going 
out to sea ten or fifteen miles in their sail- 
boats to do so, and nearly every season 
one or more is profitably killed. ~The oil 
and whalebone find a ready sale at high 
prices. ‘ 

Another peculiar industry followed by 
some of the residents of the Banks, is the 
raising of wild horses commonly known as 
Banker ponies. These little horses are free 
to roam everywhere and get their living 
from the marsh, often wading far out into 
the sounds, where the tall grass grows. 

Everywhere along the Sound side of the 
Banks may be seen growing wild the yeo- 
pon, or native tea. It is an evergreen, 
botanically known as /lex Cassine and is 
the same genus as the maté or Paraguay tea 
of South America. By the Bank folks it is 
often used in place of ordinary tea or coffee. 
The yeopon also possesses valuable me- 
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dicinal properties and was the source of the 
“black drink” of the southern Indians, 
who considered it a panacea for all ills. 

A few old windmills still stand with their 
four great canvas-covered arms slowly 
turning to the wind. 

Since these Banks form an effectual 
barrier to the ocean waves, and as many 


they cannot become a more kindly race 
or show more strongly the sterling qual- 
ities of the original colonies. 

To one who has lounged in the footprints 
of the pioneers on these sunny shores, out- 
side the sorry fences of fashionable society, 
there will remain in his memory a soft, 
sweet haze of shifting light and shade; a 





Only the shallowest boats can cruise around the Banks. 


rivers are depositing their constant streams 
of sediment, it is merely a question of time 
when the sounds, becoming more and more 
shallow, will finally appear as marshes and 
then dry land. When that age appears, it 
is likely that the denizens of the Banks will 
have changed considerably also, but to 
whatever they may develop in the future 


taste of gentle breezes from the tumbling 
surf, an ether of dolce far niente wherein we 
dream and are glad. 


The local history of these shores tells of 
a character, notorious for his piratical 
crimes, one Edward Teach, commonly 
called ‘Black Beard.” He _ flourished 








A mighty fine home for a very little trouble. 


about 1715 and was so daring that he 
defied the government, and in a ship of 
forty guns spread terror along the coast. 

Finding itself unable to resist his power, 
the Colonial Government deemed it proper 
that the King’s pardon should be issued to 
all pirates who, within a limited time, 
should surrender themselves to any of the 
Colonial governors. Teach, with twenty 
of his men, took advantage of the opportu- 
nity, but his habits were not suited to a life 
of peace and industry and he soon spent 
his ill-gotten wealth in licentious living. 
166 


Fitting out a sloop at a place which 
now bears his name, within Ocracoke In- 
let, called Teach’s Hole, he again sallied 
forth on piratical adventures, and so great 
were his depredations that the Assembly 
of Virginia offered a reward of one hundred 
pounds for his capture. 

Lieutenant Maynard, with two small 
coasting vessels, sailed from Hampton 
Roads on the 17th of November, 1718, to 
capture Teach. He found him at his 
usual place of rendezvous, near Ocracoke 
Inlet, and the attack immediately began. 


























A few old windmills still wave their arms above the Banks. 


Teach, with horrible oaths, boasted that he 
neither asked nor gave quarter. 

At one broadside nineteen of Maynard’s 
men were killed. To protect them from 
such a murderous fire, Maynard ordered his 
men below and assumed the place of steers- 
man himself. When the pirates boarded 
his vessel the lieutenant called up his 
men and a deadly hand-to-hand combat 
ensued. 

During the melée the two commanders 
met, and Teach fell covered with blood. 


Eight of his fourteen men were killed and 
the other six so wounded that they could 
no longer fight. After the battle Maynard 
sailed up to the town of Bath with the head 
of Teach on the bowsprit of his vessel. 
Such was the end of a man whose valor 
was worthy of a better cause, and whose 
name is given to a place well known to 
every sailor on these shores. To this day, 
like the legends of Captain Kidd, supersti- 
tion still connects his name with heaps of 
buried treasure in the vicinity of Ocracoke. 
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BAR 20 RANGE YARNS 


VIII—ROPING A RUSTLER 


BY CLARENCE EDWARD MULFORD 


DRAWING BY FRANK E, SCHOONOVER 


I 
RUSTLERS ON THE RANGE 


Sar/R. BUCK PETERS rode 
‘y into Buckskin one bright 
October morning and 
then out the other side 
of the town. Coming to 
- himself with a start, he 

int cated looked around shame- 
facedly and retraced his course. He was 
very much troubled for, as foreman of the 
Bar 20, he had many responsibilities, and 
when things ceased to go aright he was 
expected not only to find the cause of the 
evil but also the remedy. That was why 
he was paid seventy dollars a month and 
that was what he had been endeavoring to 
do. As yet, however, he had only accom- 
plished what the meanest cook’s assistant 
had done. He knew the cause of his 
present woes to be rustlers (cattle thieves) 
and that was all. 

Riding down the wide, quiet street, he 
stopped and dismounted before the ever- 
open door of a ramshackle, one-story frame 
building. Tossing the reins over the flat- 
tened ears of his vicious pinto, he strode 
into the building and leaned easily against 
the bar, where he drummed with his fingers 
and sank into a reverie. 

A shining bald pate, bowed over an open 
box, turned and revealed a florid face, set 
with two small, twinkling, blue eyes, as the 
proprietor, wiping his hands on his trousers, 
made his way to Buck’s end of the bar. 

“Mornin’, Buck. How’s things?” 

The foreman, lost in his reverie, con- 
tinued to stare out the door. 

“Mornin’,” repeated the man_ behind 
the bar. ‘‘How’s things?” 








“Oh!” ejaculated the foreman, smiling. 
“Purty cussed.” 

“Anything new?” 

“Th’ C 8o lost another herd last night.”’ 

His companion swore and placed a bottle 
at the foreman’s elbow, but the latter shook 
his head. “Not this mornin’—I’ll try one 
of them vile cigars, however.” 

“Them cigars are th’ very best that—”’ 
began the proprietor, executing the order. 

“Oh, hell!” exclaimed Buck with weary 
disgust. ‘Yu don’t have to palaver none. 
I shore knows all that by heart.” 

“Them cigars ‘i 

“Yas, yas; them cigars—I know all 
about them cigars. Yu gets them for 
twenty dollars a thousand an’ hypnotizes 
us into payin’ yu a hundred,” replied the 
foreman, biting off the end of his weed. 
Then he stared moodily and frowned. “‘| 
wonder why it is?”’ he asked. ‘‘ We punch- 
ers like good stuff an’ we pays good prices 
with good money. What dowe get? Why, 
cabbage leaves an’ leather for our smokin’, 
an’ alcohol an’ extract for our drink. Now, 
up in Kansas City we goes to a sumptious 
lay-out, pays less an’ gets bang-up stuff. 
If yu smelled one of them K. C. cigars yu’d 





_shore have to ask what it was, an’ as for th’ 


liquor, why, yu’d think St. Peter asked yu 
to have one with him. It’s shore wrong 
somewhere.” 

“They have more trade in K. C.,” sug- 
gested the proprietor. 

“An’ help, an’ taxes, an’ a license, an’ 
rent, an’ brass, cut-glass, mahogany an’ 
French mirrors,” countered the foreman. 

The proprietor grinned out the window: 
“Here comes one of your men.” 

The newcomer stopped his horse in a 
cloud of dust, playfully kicked the animal 
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in the ribs and entered, dusting the alkali 
from him with a huge sombrero. Then he 
straightened up and sniffed: ‘What's 
burnin’?”” he asked, simulating alarm. 
Then he noticed the cigar between the 
teeth of his foreman and grinned: ‘Gee, 
but yore a brave man, Buck.” 

“Hullo, Hopalong,”” said the foreman. 
“Waat a smoke?”’ waving his hand toward 
the box on the bar. 

Mr. Hopalong Cassidy side-stepped and 
began to roll a cigarette: “Shore, but I'll 
burn my own—I know what it is.” 

“What was yu doin’ to my cayuse afore 
yu come in?”’ asked Buck. 

“Nothin’,” replied the newcomer. “That 
was mine what | kicked in th’ corruga- 
tions.” 

“How is it yore ridin’ th’ calico?” asked 
the foreman. “I thought yu was dead 
stuck on that piebald.” 

“That piebald’s a goat: he’s been livin’ 
off my pants lately,” responded Hopalong. 
“Every time I looks th’ other way he 
ambles over an’ takes a bite at me. Yu 
just wait till this rustler business is roped 
an’ branded, an’ yu'll see me eddicate that 
blessed scrap-heap into eatin’ grass again. 
He swiped Billy’s shirt th’ other day—took 
it right off th’ corral wall, where Billy’d 
left it to dry.” Then, seeing Buck raise 
his eyebrows, he explained: “Shore, he 
washed it again. That makes three times 
since last fall.” 

The proprietor laughed and pushed out 
the ever-ready bottle, but Hopalong shoved 
it aside and told the reason: “Ever since 
I was up to K. C. I’ve been spoiled. I’m 
drinkin’ water an’ slush (coffee).” 

“For Gawd’s sake, has any more of yu 
fellers been up to K. C.?”’ queried the pro- 
prietor in alarm. 

“Shore; Red an’ Billy was up there, 
too,” responded Hopalong. “Red’s got a 
few remarks to shout to yu about yore pain- 
killer. Yu better send for some decent 
stuff afore he comes to town,” he warned. 

Buck swung away from the bar and 
looked at his dead cigar. Then he turned to 
Hopalong: ‘‘ What did yu find?” he asked. 

“Same old story: nice wide trail up to 
th’ Staked Plain—then nothin’.” 

“It shore beats me,” soliloquized the 
foreman. “It shore beats me.” 

“Think it was Tamale José’s old gang?” 
asked Hopalong. 





“If it was they took the wrong trail 
home—that ain’t th’ way to Mexico.” 

Hopalong tossed aside his half-smoked 
cigarette: ‘Well, come on home; what’s 
th’ use stewin’ over it? It ll come out all 
O.K. in th’ wash.” Then he laughed: 
“There won’t be no piebald waitin’ for it.” 

Evading Buck’s playful blow he led the 
way to the door and soon they were a cloud 
of dust on the plain. The proprietor, de- 
spairing of customers under the circum- 
stances, absent-mindedly wiped off the bar 
and sought his chair for a nap. 

The Bar 20 contained about five hundred 
square miles of land. It was an irregular 
ellipse in shape, about thirty miles in 
length and seventeen in width. The east- 
ern boundary was sharply defined by the 
Pecos River; the others, where the en- 
croaching desert turned back the cattle. 
Surrounding it were three other ranches 
of about the same size, and others lay in 
the adjacent territory wherever grazing 
land was to be found. The immediate 
ranches were the Three-Triangle, the C 80 
and the Double-Arrow; the others, the 
O-Bar-O, the Barred-Horseshoe and the 
Cross-Bar-X. 

For several weeks cattle had been dis- 
appearing from the ranges and the losses 
had long since passed the magnitude of 
those suffered nine years before, when 
Tamale José and his men had crossed the 
Rio Grande and repeatedly levied heavy 
toll on the sleek herds of the Pecos Valley. 
Tamale José had raided once too often, 
paced the outfit of the Bar 20 into Mexico 
and died as he had lived—hard. His band 
had been wiped out of organized existence 
and the survivors were content to sit in 
pulque saloons and sip mescal as they di- 
lated on the prowess of their former leader. 
Prosperity and plenty had followed on the 
ranches and the losses of nine years before 
had been forgotten until the fall round-ups 
clearly showed that rustlers were again 
at work. 

Despite the ingenuity of the ranch owners 
and the unceasing vigilance and night rides 
of the cow punchers, the losses steadily in- 
creased until there was promised a shortage 
which would permit no drive to the western 
terminals of the railroad that year. For 
two weeks the banks of the Rio Grande 
had been patrolled and sharp-eyed men 
searched daily for trails leading southward, 
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for it was not strange to think that the old 
raiders were again at work, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that they had paid dearly for 
their former depredations. The patrols 
failed to discover anything out of the ordi- 
nary and the searchers found no trails. 
Then it was that the owners and foremen 
of the four central ranches met in Cowan’s 
saloon at Buckskin and sat closeted to- 
gether for all of one hot afternoon. 

The conference resulted in riders being 
dispatched from all the ranches repre- 
sented, and one of the couriers, Mr. Red 
Connors, rode north, his destination being 
far-away Montana. All the ranches within 
a radius of a hundred miles received letters 
and blanks and one week later the Pecos 
Valley Cattle-Thief Elimination Associa- 
tion was organized and working, with Buck 
as Chief Ranger. 

One of the outcomes of Buck’s appoint- 
ment was a sudden and marked immi- 
gration into the affected territory. Mr. 
Connors returned from Montana with Mr. 
Frenchy McAllister, the foreman of the 
Tin-Cup, who was accompanied by six of 
his best and most trusted men. Mr. Mc- 
Allister and party were followed by Mr. 
You-bet Somes, foreman of the 2-X-2 
of Arizona, and five of his punchers; 
and later on the same day Mr. Pie Willis, 
accompanied by Mr. Billy Jordan and his 
two brothers, arrived from the Panhandle. 
The O-Bar-O, situated close to the town of 
Muddy Wells, increased its payroll by the 
addition of nine men, each of whom bore 
the written recommendation of the fore- 
man of the Bar 20. The C 80, Double- 
Arrow and the Three-Triangle also received 
heavy reinforcements and even Carter, 
owner of the Barred-Horseshoe, ‘far re- 
moved from the zone of the depredations, 
increased his outfits by half their regular 
strength. Buck believed that if a thing 
was worth doing at all that it was worth 
doing very well, and his acquaintances 
were numerous and loyal. The collection 
of individuals that responded to the call 
were noteworthy examples of “‘gun-play” 
and their aggregate value was at par with 
twice their number in cavalry. 

Each ranch had one large ranch-house 
and numerous line-houses were scattered 
along the boundaries. These latter, while 
intended as camps for the out-riders,. had 
been erected in the days, none too remote, 


when Apaches, Arrapahoes, Sioux and even 
Cheyennes raided southward, and they had 
been constructed with the idea of defense 
paramount. Upon more than one oc- 
casion a solitary line-rider had retreated 
within their adobe walls and had success- 
fully resisted all the cunning and ferocity 
of a score of paint-bedaubed warriors and, 
when his outfit had rescued him, emerged 
none the worse for his ordeal. 

On the Bar 20, Buck placed these houses 
in condition to withstand siege. Twin 
barrels of water stood in opposite cor- 
ners, provisions were stored on the hanging 
shelves and the bunks once again rev- 
eled in untidiness. Spare rifles, in pat- 
terns ranging from long range Sharps and 
buffalo guns to repeating carbines, leaned 
against the walls, and unbroken boxes of 
cartridges were piled above the bunks. 
Instead of the lonesome out-rider, he 
placed four men to each house, two of whom 
were to remain at home and hold the house 
while their companions rode side by side 
on their multi-mile.beat. There were six 
of these houses and, instead of returning 
each night to the same line-house, the out- 
riders kept on and made the circuit, thus 
keeping every one well informed and 
breaking the monotony. These measures 
were expected to cause the rustling opera- 
tions to cease at once, but the effect was to 
shift the losses to the Double-Arrow, the 
line-houses of which boasted only one 
puncher each. 

It was in line-house Number Three, most 
remote of all, that Johnny Redmond fought 
his last fight and was found face down in 
the half-ruined house with a hole in the 
back of his head, which proved that one 
man was incapable of watching all the 
loopholes in four walls at once. There 
must have been some casualties on the other 
side, for Johnny was reputed to be very 
painstaking in his ‘‘gun-play,” and the 
empty shells which lay scattered on the 
floor did not stand for as many ciphers, of 
that his foreman was positive. He was 
buried the day he was found and the news 
of his death ran quickly from ranch to 
ranch and made more than one careless 
puncher arise and pace the floor in anger. 
More men came to the Double-Arrow and 
its sentries were doubled. The depreda- 
tions continued, however, and one night a 
week later Frank Swift reeled into the: 
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ranch-house and fell exhausted across the 
supper table. Rolling hoof-beats echoed 
flatly and died away on the plain, but the 
men who pursued them returned empty 
handed. The wounds of the unfortunate 
were roughly dressed and in his delirium 
he recounted the fight. His companion 
was found literally shot to pieces twenty 
paces from the door. One wall was found 
blown in-and this episode, when coupled 
with the use of dynamite, was more than 
could be tolerated. 

When Buck had been informed of this 
he called to him Hopalong Cassidy, dare- 
devil and gun expert; Red Connors, a 
twin of the first named in warlike attri- 
butes, and Frenchy McAllister, who was 
a veteran of many ranches and battles. 
The next day the three men rode north and 
the contingents of the ranches represented 
in the Association were divided into two 
squads, one of which was to remain at 
home and guard the ranches; the other, 
to sleep fully dressed and armed and never 
to stray far from their ranch-houses and 
horses. These latter would be called upon 
to ride swiftly and far when the word came. 


I] 
MR. TRENDLEY ASSUMES ADDED IMPORTANCE 


That the rustlers were working under a 
well-organized system was evident. That 
‘they were directed by a master of the game 
was ceaselessly beaten into the conscious- 
ness of the Association by the diversity, 
dash and success of their raids. No one, 
save the three men whom they had de- 
stroyed, had ever seen them. But, like 
Tamale José, they had raided once too 
often. 

Mr. Trendley, more familiarly known to 
men as “Slippery,” was the possessor of a 
biased conscience, if any at all. Tall, gaunt 
and weather-beaten and with coal-black 
eyes set deep beneath hairless eyebrows, he 
was sinister and forbidding. In his forty- 
five years of existence he had crowded a 
century of experience. Unsavory rumors 
about him existed in all parts of the great 
West. From Canada to Mexico and from 
Sacramento to Westport his name stood 
for brigandage. His operations had been 
conducted with such consummate clever- 
ness that in all the accusations there was 
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lacking proof. Only once had he erred, and 
then in the spirit of pure deviltry and in the 
days of youthful folly, and his mistake was 
a written note. He was even thought by 
some to have been concerned in the Moun- 
tain Meadow Massacre; others thought him 
to have been the leader of the band of out- 
laws that had plundered along the Santa 
Fé Trail in the late ’60’s. In Montana and 
Wyoming he was held responsible for the 
outrages of the band that had descended 
from the Hole-in-the-Wall territory and 
for over a hundred miles carried murder 
and theft that shamed as being weak the 
most assiduous efforts of zealous Chey- 
ennes. It was in this last raid where 
he had made the mistake, and it was in 
this raid that Frenchy McAllister had lost 
his wife. 

When the three mounted and came to 
him for final instructions, Buck forced him- 
self to be almost repellent in order to be 
capable of coherent speech. Hopalong 
glanced sharply at him and then under- 
stood; Red was all attention and eagerness 
and remarked nothing but the words. 

“Have yu ever heard of Slippery Trend- 
ley?” harshly inquired the foreman. 

They nodded, and on the faces of the 
younger men a glint of hatred showed 
itself. Frenchy wore his poker counte- 
nance. 

Buck continued: “Th’ reason I asked 
yu was because | don’t want yu to think 
yore goin’ on no picnic. | ain’t shore it’s 
him, but I’ve had some hopeful informa- 
tion. Besides, he is th’ only man I knows 
of who’s capable of th’ plays that have been 
made. It’s hardly necessary for me to tell 
yu to sleep with one eye open and never 
to get away from yore guns. Now |’m goin’ 
to tell yu th’ hardest part: yu are goin’ to 
search th’ Staked Plain from one end to th’ 
other, an’ that’s what no white man’s ever 
done to my knowledge. 

“Now listen to this an’ don’t forget it: 
Twenty miles north from Last Stand Rock 
is a spring; ten miles south of that bend in 
Hell Arroyo is another. If yu gets lost 
within two days from th’ time yu enters 
th’ Plain, put yore left hand on a cactus 
some time between sun-up an’ noon, move 
around until yu are over its shadow an’ 
then ride straight ahead—that’s south. 
If yu goes loco beyond Last Stand Rock, 
follow th’ shadows made before noon— 
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that’s th’ quickest way to th’ Pecos. Yu 
all knows what to do in a sand-storm, 
so I won’t bore yu with that. Repeat 
all I’ve told yu,” he ordered, and they 
complied. 

“|’m tellin’ yu this,’* continued the fore- 
man, indicating the two auxiliaries, ‘“‘be- 
cause yu might get separated from Frenchy. 
Now I suggests that yu look around near 
th’ Devil’s Rocks: I’ve heard that there 
are several water holes among them, an’ 
besides, they might be turned into fair 
corrals. Mind yu, ! know what I’ve said 
sounds «damned idiotic for anybody that 
has had as much experience with th’ 
Staked Plain as I have, but I’ve had every 
other place searched for miles around. Th’ 
men of all th’ ranches have been scoutin’ 
an’ th’ Plain is th’ only place left. Them 
rustlers has got to be found if we have to 
dig to hell for them. They’ve taken th’ 
pot so many times that they reckons they 
owns it, an’ we’ve got to at least make a 
bluff at drawin’ cards. Mebby they’re at 
th’ bottom of th’ Pecos,” here he smiled 
faintly, “but wherever they are, we've got 
to find them. | want to holler ‘ Keno.’ 

“Tf yu finds where they hangs out, come 
away instanter,” here his face hardened 
and his eyes narrowed, “‘for it ‘ll take more 
than yu three to deal with them th’ way 
I’m a-hankerin’ for. Come right back to 
th’ Double-Arrow, send me word by one of 
their punchers an’ get all th’ rest yu can 
afore | gets there. It'll take me a day to 
get th’ men together an’ to reach yu. I’m 
goin’ to use smoke signals to call th’ other 
ranches, so there won’t be no time lost. 
Carry all the water yu can pack when yu 
leaves th’ Double-Arrow an’ don’t depend 
none on cactus juice. Yu better take a 
pack horse to carry it an’ yore grub—yu 
can shoot it if yu have to hit th’ trail real 
hard.” 

The three riders felt of their accouter- 
ments, said “‘So long,” and cantered off for 
the pack horse and extra ammunition. 
Then they rode toward the Double-Arrow, 
stopping at Cowan’s long enough to spend 
some money, and reached their desti- 
nation at nightfall. Early the next morn- 
ing they passed the last line-house and, 
with the profane well-wishes of its occu- 
pants ringing in their ears, passed on to one 
of nature’s worst blunders—the Staked 
Plain. 





Ill 
HOPALONG’S DECISION 


Shortly after noon, Hopalong, who had 
ridden with his head bowed low in medita- 
tion, looked up and slapped his thigh. 
Then he looked at Red and grinned. 

“Look ahere, Red,” he began, “there 
ain’t no rustiers with their headquarters on 
this God-forsaken sand-heap, an’ there 
never was. They have to have water an’ 
lots of it, too, an’ th’ nearest of any ac- 
count is th’ Pecos, or some of them streams 
over in th’ Panhandle. Th’ Panhandle is 
th’ best place. There are lots of streams 
an’ lakes over there an’ they’re right in a 
good grass country. Why, an’ army could 
hide over there an’ never be found unless 
it was hunted for blamed good. Then, 
again, it’s close to th’ railroad. Up north 
a ways is th’ south branch of th’ Santa Fé 
trail an’ it’s far enough away not to bother 
anybody in th’ middle Panhandle. Then 
there’s Fort Worth purty near, an’ other 
trails. Didn’t Buck say he had all th’ rest 
of th’ country searched? He meant th’ 
Pecos Valley an’ th’ Davis Mountains 
country. All th’ rustlers would have to do 
if they were in th’ Panhandle would be to 
cross th’ Canadian an’ th’ Cimarron an’ hit 
th’ trail for th’ railroad. Good fords, good 
grass an’ water all th’ way, cattle fat when 
they are delivered an’ plenty of room. Th’ 
more | thinks about it th’ more | cottons 
to th’ Panhandle.” 

“Well, it shore does sound good,” replied 
Red reflectively. “Do yu mean th’ Cun- 
ningham Lake region or farther north?” 

“Just th’ other side of this blasted 
desert: anywhere where there’s water,” 
responded Hopalong_ enthusiastically. 
“T’ve been doin’ some hot reckonin’ for th’ 
last two hours an’ this is th’ way it looks 
to me: they drives th’ cows up on this 
skillet for a ways, then turns east an’ hits 
th’ trail for home an’ water. They can get 
around th’ cafion near Thatcher’s Lake by 
a swing to th’ north. I tell yu that’s th’ 
only way out’n this. Who could tell where 
they turned with th’ wind raisin’ th’ devil 
with th’ trail? Didn’t we follow a trail 
for a ways, an’ then what? Why, there 
wasn’t none to follow. We can ride north 
till we walk behind ourselves an’ never get 
a peek at them. I am in favor of headin’ 
We 


for th’ Sulphur Spring Creek district. 
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can spend a couple of weeks, if we has to, 
an’ prospect that whole region without 
havin’ to cut our water down to a smell an’ 
a taste an’ live on jerked beef. If we in- 
vestigates that country we'll find some- 
thing else than sand-storms, poisoned 
water holes an’ blisters.” 

“Ain’t th’ Panhandle full of nesters 
(farmers)?” inquired Red doubtfully. 

“Along th’ Canadian an’ th’ edges, yas; 
in th’ middle, ng,” explained Hopalong. 
“They hang close together on account of 
th’ War-whoops an’ they like th’ trails 
purty well because of there allus bein’ 
somebody passin’.”’ 

“Buck ought to send some of th’ Pan- 
handle boys up there,” suggested Red. 
“There’s Pie Willis an’ th’ Jordans—they 
knows th’ Panhandle like yu knows poker.” 

Frenchy had paid no apparent attention 
to the conversation up to this point, but 
now he declared himself. “Yu heard 
what Buck said, didn’t you?” he asked. 
“We were told to search th’ Staked Plain 
from one end to th’ other an’ I’m goin’ to 
do it if I can hold out long enough. | 
ain’t goin’ to palaver with yu because what 
yu say can’t be denied as far as wisdom is 
concerned. Yu may have hit it plumb 
center, but | knows what | was ordered to 
do, an’ yu can’t get me to go over there if 
yu shouts all night. When Buck says 
anything, she goes. He wants to know 
where th’ cards are stacked an’ why he 
can’t holler ‘Keno,’ an’ I’m goin’ to find 
out if |can. Yucan go to Patagonia if yu 
wants to, but yu go alone as far as | am 
concerned.” 

“Well, it’s better if yu don’t go with 
us,” replied Hopalong, taking it for granted 
that Red would accompany him. “Yu 
can prospect this end of th’ game an’ we'll 
be takin’ care of th’ other. It’s twochances 
now where we only had one afore.” 

“Yu go east an’ I'll hunt around as or- 
dered,”’ responded Frenchy. 

“East nothin’,” replied Hopalong. ‘Yu 
don’t get me to wallow in hot alkali an’ 
lose time ridin’ in ankle-deep sand when | 
can hit th’ south trail, skirt th’ White Sand 
Hills an’ be in God’s country again. | 
ain’t goin’ to wrastle with no cafion this 
here trip, none whatever. I’m goin’ to 
travel in style, get to Big Spring by ridin’ 
two miles to where | could only make one 
on this stove. Then I'll head north along 
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Sulphur Spring Creek an’ have water an’ 
grass all th’ way, barrin’ a few stretches. 
While yu are bein’ fricasseed I’Il be streakin’ 
through cottonwood groves an’ ridin’ in th’ 
creek.” 

“Yu’ll have to go alone, then,” said Red 
resolutely. ‘‘Frenchy ain’t a-goin’ to die 
of lonesomeness on this desert if I knows 
what I’m about, an’ I reckon | do, some. 
Me an’ him ’Il follow out what Buck said, 
hunt around for a while an’ then Frenchy 
can go back to th’ ranch to tell Buck what’s 
up an’ I'll take th’ trail yu are ascared of 
an’ meet yu at th’ east end of Cunningham 
Lake three days from now.” 

“Yu better come with me,” coaxed Hop- 
along, not liking what his friend had said 
about being afraid of the trail past the 
cafion and wishing to have some one with 
whom to talk on his trip. ‘I’m goin’ to 
have a nice long swim to-morrow night,” 
he added, trying bribery. 

“An’ I’m goin’ to try to keep from hittin’ 
my blisters,” responded Red. ‘I don’t 
want to go swimmin’ in no creek full of 
moccasins—I’d rather sleep with rattlers or 
copperheads, Every time | sees a cotton- 
mouth I feels like | had just sit down on 
one.” 

“T’ll flip a coin to see whether yu comes 
or not,”’ proposed Hopalong. 

“If yu wants to gamble so bad I'll flip 
yu to see who draws our pay next month, 
but not for what yu said,” responded Red, 
choking down the desire to try his luck. 

Hopalong grinned and turned toward the 
south. “If I sees Buck afore yu do, I'll 
tell him yu an’ Frenchy are growin’ water- 
melons up near Last Stand Rock an’ are 
waitin’ for rain. Well, so long,” he said. 

“Yu tell Buck we’re obeyin’ orders!” 
shouted Red, sorry that he was not going 
with his bunkie. 

An hour later they searched the Devil’s 
Rocks, but found no rustlers. Filling 
their canteens at a tiny spring and allowing 
their mounts to drink the remainder of the 
water, they turned toward Hell Arroyo, 
which they reached at nightfall. Here, 
also, their search availed them nothing and 
they paused in indecision. Then Frenchy 
turned toward his companion and advised 
him to ride toward the Lake in the night, 
when it was comparatively cool. 

Red considered and then decided that 
the advice was good. He rolled a ciga- 
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“Ile swung his rifle out over a forked limb and let it settle 
in the crotch.” 
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rette, wheeled and faced the east and 
spurred forward. “So long,” he called. 

“So long,” replied Frenchy, who turned 
toward the south and departed for the 
ranch. 

The foreman of the Bar 20 was clean- 
ing his rifle when he heard the hoof- 
beats of a galloping horse, and he ran 
around the corner of the house to meet the 
newcomer, whom he thought to be a cour- 
ier from the Double-Arrow. Frenchy dis- 
mounted and explained why he returned 
alone. 

Buck listened to the report and then, 
noting the fire which gleamed in his friend’s 
eyes, nodded his approval to the course. 
“| reckon it’s Trendley, Frenchy—I’ve 
heard a few things since you left. An’ 
yu can bet that if Hopalong an’ Red have 
gone for him he’ll be found. I expect ac- 
tion any time now, so we'll light th’ signal 
fire.” Then he hesitated: “Yu light it— 
yu’ve been waiting a long time for this.” 

The balls of smoke which rolled upward 
were replied to by other balls at differ- 
ent points on the plain and the Bar 20 
prepared to feed the numbers of hungry 
punchers who would arrive within the next 
twenty-four hours. 

Two hours had not passed when eleven 
men rode up from the Three-Triangle, fol- 
lowed eight hours later by ten from the O- 
Bar-O. The outfits of the Star-Circle and 
the Barred-Horseshoe, eighteen in all, came 
next and had scarcely dismounted when 
those of the C 80 and the Double-Arrow, 
fretting at the delay, rode up. With the 
sixteen from the Bar 20 the force num- 
bered seventy-five resolute and pugnacious 
cow punchers, all aching to wipe out the 
indignities suffered. 


IV 
A PROBLEM SOLVED 


Hopalong worried his way out of the 
desert on a straight line, thus cutting in 
half the distance he had traveled when 
going into it. He camped that night on 
the sand, and early the next morning took 
up his journey. It was noon when he be- 
gan to notice familiar sights and an hour 
later he passed within a mile of line-house 
Number Three, Double-Arrow. Half an 
hour later he espied a cow puncher riding 


like mad. Thinking that an investigation 
would not be out of place, he rode after 
the rider and overtook him, when that 
person paused and retraced his course. 

“Hullo, Hopalong,”’ shouted the puncher 
as he came near enough to recognize his 
pursuer. “Thought yu was farmin’ up on 
th’ Staked Plain.” 

“Hullo, Pie,” replied Hopalong, recog- 
nizing Pie Willis. “What was yu chasin’ 
so hard?” 

“Coyote—damn ‘em, but can’t they go 
some? They’re gettin’ so thick we'll shore 
have to try strychnine an’ thin ’em out.” 

“7 thought anybody that had been 
raised in th’ Panhandle would know bet- 
ter’n to chase greased lightnin’,” re- 
buked Hopalong. ‘Yu has got about as 
much show catchin’ one of them as a ten- 
derfoot has of bustin’ an outlawed cay- 
use.” 

“Shore; I know it,” responded Pie, 
grinning. “But it’s fun seein’ them hunt 
th’ horizon. What are yu doin’ down here 
an’ where are yore pardners?”’ 

Thereupon, Hopalong enlightened his in- 
quisitive companion as to what had oc- 
curred and as to his reasons for riding south. 
Pie immediately became enthusiastic and 
announced his intention of accompanying 
Hopalong on his quest, which intention 
struck that gentleman as highly proper and 
wise. Then Pie hastily turned and played 
at chasing coyotes in the direction of the 
line-house, where he announced that his 
absence would be accounted for by the 
fact that he and Hopalong were going on 
a journey of investigation into the Pan- 
handle. Billy Jordan, who shared with 
Pie the accommodations of the house, 
objected and showed very clearly why he 
was eminently better qualified to take up 
the proposed labors than his companion. 
The suggestions were fast getting tangled 
up with the remarks, when Pie, grabbing a 
chunk of jerked beef, leaped into his saddle 
and absolutely refused to heed the calls of 
his fermer companion and return. He rode 
to where Hopalong was awaiting him as 
if he was afraid he wasn’t going to live 
long enough to get there. Confiding to his 
companion that Billy was a “‘locoed sage 
hen,” he led the way along to the base of 
the White Sand Hills and asked many 
questions. Then they turned toward the 
éast and galloped hard. 
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it had been Hopalong’s intention to 
carry out what he had told Red and to go 
to Big Spring first, and thence north along 
Sulphur Spring Creek, but to this his guide 
strongly dissented. There was a short-cut, 
or several of them for that matter, was 
Pie’s contention, and any one of them 
would save a day’s hard riding. Hopalong 
made no objection to allowing his compan- 
ion to lead the way over any trail he saw 
fit, for he knew that Pie had been born and 
brought up in the Panhandle, the Cun- 
ningham Lake district having been his 
back yard, as it were. So they followed 
the short-cut having the most water and 
grass and pounded out a lively tattoo as 
they raced over the stretches of sand which 
seemed to slide beneath them. 

“What do yu know about this here busi- 
ness?” inquired Pie as they raced past a 
chaparral and on to the edge of a grassy 
plain. 

“Nothin’ more ’n yu do, only Buck said 
he thought Slippery Trendley is at th’ bot- 
tom of it.” 

“What!” ejaculated Pie in surprise; 
“him!” 

“Yore on. An’ between yu an’ me an’ 
th’ devil, | wouldn’t be a heap surprised if 
Deacon Rankin is with him, neither.” 

Pie whistled: “Are him an’ th’ Deacon 


pals?” 
“Shore,” replied Hopalong, buttoning up 
his vest and rolling a cigarette. “Didn't 


they allus hang out together? Onewatched 
that th’ other didn’t get plugged from 
behind. It was a sort of yu-scratch- 
my -back-an’-1’ll-scratch-yourn arrange- 
ment.” 

“Well, if they still hangs out together | 
know where to hunt for our cows,” re- 
sponded Pie. ‘Th’ Deacon used to range 
along th’ head-waters of th’ Colorado—it 
ain’t far from Cunningham Lake. Thun- 
deration!” he shouted, “I knows th’ very 
ground they’re on—I can take yu to th’ 
very shack!” Then to himself he mut- 
tered: “An’ that doodlebug Billy Jordan 
thinkin’ he knowed more about th’ Pan- 
handle than me!” 

Hopalong showed his elation in an ap- 
propriate manner and his companion drank 
deeply from the proffered flask. There- 
upon they treated their mounts to liberal 
doses of strap-oil and covered the ground 
with great speed. 


They camped early, for Hopalong was 
almost worn out from the exertions of the 
past few days and the loss of sleep he had 
sustained. Pie, too excited to sleep, and 
having had unbroken rest for a long period, 
volunteered to keep guard, and his com- 
panion eagerly consented. 

Early the next morning they broke camp 
and the evening of the same day found 
them fording Sulphur Spring Creek, and 
their quarry lay only an hour beyond, ac- 
cording to Pie. Then they forded one of 
the streams which form the head-waters of 
the Colorado, and two hours later they dis- 
mounted in a cottonwood grove. Picket- 
ing their horses, they carefully made their 
way through the timber, which was heavily 
grown with brush, and, after half an hour’s 
maneuvering, came within sight of the 
further edge. Dropping on all fours, they 
crawled to the last line of brush and 
looked out over an extensive bottom. At 
their feet lay a small river, and in a clearing 
on the farther side was a rough camp, con- 
sisting of about a dozen lean-to shacks and 
log cabins in the main collection, and a few 
scattered cabins along the edge. A huge 
fire was blazing before the main collection 
of huts and to the rear of these was an in- 
distinct black mass, which they knew to be 
the corral. 

At a rude table before the fire more than 
a score of men were eating supper and 
others could be heard moving about and 
talking at different points in the back- 
ground. While the two scouts were learn- 
ing the lay of the land, they saw Mr. 
Trendley and Deacon Rankin walk out of 
the cabin most distant from the fire, and 
the latter limped. Then they saw two men 
lying on rude cots and they wore bandages. 
Evidently Johnny Redmond had scored in 
his fight. 

The odor of burning cowhide came from 
the-corral, accompanied by the squeals of 
cattle, and informed them that brands 
were being blotted out. Hopalong longed 
to charge down and do some blotting out of 
another kind, but a heavy hand was placed 
on his shoulder and he silently wormed his 
way after Pié as that person led the way 
back to the horses. Mounting, they picked 
their way out of the grove and rode over 
the plain at a walk. When far enough 
away to insure that the noise made by 
their horses would not reach the ears of 
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those in the camp, they cantered toward 
the ford they had taken on the way up. 

After emerging from the waters of the 
last forded stream, Pie raised his hand and 
pointed off toward the northwest, telling 
his companion to take that course to reach 
Cunningham Lake. He himself would 
ride south, taking, for the saving of time, 
a yet shorter trail to the Double-Arrow, 
from where he would ride to Buck. He 
and the others would meet Hopalong and 
Red at the split rock they had noticed on 
their way up. 

Hopalong shook hands with his guide 
and watched him disappear into the night. 
He imagined he could still catch whiffs of 
burning cowhide and again the picture of 
the camp came to his mind. Glancing 
again at the point where Pie had disap- 
peared, he stuffed his sombrero under a 
strap on his saddle and slowly rode toward 
the lake. A coyote slunk past him on a 
time-destroying lope, and an owl hooted at 
the foolishness of men. He camped at the 
base of a cottonwood and at daylight took 
up his journey after a scanty breakfast 
from his saddle-bags. 

Shortly before noon he came in sight of 
the lake and looked for his friend. He had 
just ridden around a clump of cottonwoods 
when he was hit on the back with some- 
thing large and soft. Turning in his sad- 
dle, with his Coit ready, he saw Red sitting 
on a stump, a huge grin extending over his 
features. He replaced the weapon, said 
something about fools and dismounted, 
kicking aside the bundle of grass his friend 
had thrown. 

“Yore shore easy,”’ remarked Red, toss- 
ing aside his cold cigarette. “‘Suppose | 
was Trendley, where would yu be now?” 

“ Diggin’ a hole to put yu in,” pleas- 
antly replied Hopalong. “If I didn’t know 
he wasn’t around this part of the country 
1 wouldn’t a rode as | did.” 

The man on the stump laughed and rolled 
a fresh cigarette. Lighting it, he inquired 
where Mr. Trendley was, intimating by his 
words that the rustler had not been found. 

“About thirty miles to the southeast,” 
responded the other. “He’s figurin’ up 
how much dust he’ll have when he gets our 
cows on th’ market. Deacon Rankin is 
with him, too.” 

“Th’ devil!” exclaimed Red in profound 
astonishment. 


“Yore right,” replied his companion. 
Then he explained all the arrangements 
and told of the camp. 

Red was for riding to the rendezvous at 
once, but his friend thought otherwise and 
proposed a swim, which met with approval. 
After enjoying themselves in the lake they 
dressed and rode along the trail Hopalong 
had made in coming for his companion, it 
being the intention of the former to learn 
more thoroughly the lay of the land im- 
mediately surrounding the camp. Red was 
pleased with this, and while they rode he 
narrated all that had taken place since the 
separation on the Plain, adding that he 
had found the trail made by the rustlers 
after they had quitted the desert, and 
that he had followed it for the last two 
hours of his journey. It was well beaten 
and an eighth of a mile wide. 

At dark they came within sight of the 


grove and picketed their horses at the place - 


used by Pie and Hopalong. Then they 
moved forward and the same sight greeted 
their eyes that had been seen the night be- 
fore. Keeping well within the edge of the 
grove and looking carefully for sentries, 
they went entirely around the camp and 
picked out several places which would be 
of strategic value later on. They noticed 
that the cabin used by Slippery Trendley 
was a hundred paces from the main col- 
lection of huts and that the woods came to 
within a tenth part of that distance of its 
door. It was heavily built, had no win- 
dows and faced the wrong direction. 

Moving on, they discovered the store- 
house of the enemy, another tempting 
place. It was just possible, if a siege be- 
came necessary, for several of the attack- 
ing force to slip up to it and either destroy 
it by fire or take it and hold it against all 
comers. This suggested a look at the 
enemy’s water supply, which was the river. 
A hundred paces separated it from the 
nearest cabin and any rustler who could 
cross that zone under the fire of the be- 
siegers would be welcome to his drink. 

It was very evident that the rustlers had 
no thought of defense, thinking, perhaps, 
that they were immune from attack with 
such a well-covered trail between them and 
their foes. Hopalong mentally accused 
them of harboring suicidal inclinations and 
returned with his companion to the horses. 
They mounted and sat quietly for a while 
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and then rode slowly away, and at dawn 
reached the split rock, where they awaited 
the arrival of thei? friends, one sleeping 
while the other kept guard. Then they 
drew a rough map of the camp, using the 
sand for paper, and laid out the plan of at- 
tack. 

As the evening of the next day came on 
they saw Pie, followed by many punchers, 
ride over a rise a mile to the south, and they 
rode out to meet him. 

When the force arrived at the camp of 
the two scouts they were shown the plan 
prepared for them. Buck made a few 
changes in the disposition of the men and 
then each member was shown where he 
was to go and was told why. Weapons 
were put in a high state of efficiency, can- 
teens were refilled and haversacks were 
somewhat depleted. Then the newcomers 
turned in and slept while Hopalong and 
Red kept guard. 


V 
THE CALL 


At three o’clock the next morning a long 
line of men slowly filed into the cottonwood 
grove, being silently swallowed up by the 
darkness. Dismounting, they left their 
horses in the care of three of their number 
and disappeared into the brush. Ten 
minutes later forty of the force were dis- 
tributed along the edge of the grove fring- 
ing on the bank of the river and twenty 
more minutes gave ample time for a de- 
tachment of twenty to cross the stream and 
find concealment in the edge of the woods 
wnich ran from the river to where the cor- 
ral made an effective barrier on the south. 
Eight crept down on the western side of the 
camp and worked their way close to Mr. 
Trendley’s cabin door, and the seven who 
followed this detachment continued and 
took up their positions at the rear of 
the corral, where, it was hoped, some of 
the rustlers would endeavor to escape 
into the woods by working their way 
through the cattle in the corral and then 
scaling the stockade wall. These seven 
were from the Three-Triangle and the 
Double-Arrow and they were positive that 
any such attempt would not be a success 
from the view-point of the rustlers. 

Two of those who awaited the pleasure 
of Mr. Trendley crept forward and a rope 


swished through the air and settled over a 
stump which lay most convenient on the 
other side of the cabin door. Then the 
slack moved toward the woods, raised from 
the ground as it grew taut, and, with the 
stump for its axis, swung toward the door, 
where it rubbed gently against the rough 
logs. It was made of braided horsehair, 
was half an inch in diameter and was 
stretched eight inches above the ground. 

As it touched the door, Lanky Smith, 
the Bar 20 rope expert, Hopalong and 
Red stepped out of the shelter of the woods 
and took up their positions behind the 
cabin, Lanky behind the northeast corner 
where he would be permitted to swing his 
right arm. In his gloved right hand he 
held the carefully arranged coils of a fifty- 
foot lariat, and should the chief of ‘the 
rustlers escape tripping he would have to 
avoid the cast of the best roper in the 
southwest. The two others took the north- 
west corner and one of them leaned slightly 
forward and gently twitched the tripping 
rope. The man at the other end felt the 
signal and whispered to a companion, who 
quietly disappeared in the direction of the 
river and shortly afterward the mournful 
cry of a whip-poor-will dirged out on the 
early morning air. It had hardly died 
away when the quiet was broken by one 
terrific crash of rifles, and the two camp 
guards asleep at the fire awoke in another 
world. 

Mr. Trendley, sleeping unusually well 
for the unjust, leaped from his bed to the 
middle of the floor and alighted on his feet 
and wide awake. Fearing that a plot was 
being consummated to deprive him of his 
leadership, he grasped the Winchester 
which leaned at the head of his bed and, 
tearing open the door, crashed headlong 
to the earth. As he touched the ground, 
two shadows sped out from the shelter of 
the cabin wall and pounced upon him. 
Men who can rope, throw and tie a wild 
steer in thirty seconds flat, do not waste 
time in trussing operations, and before a 
minute had elapsed he was being carried 
into the woods, bound and helpless. Lanky 
sighed, threw the rope over one shoulder 
and departed after his friends. 

When Mr. Trendley came to his senses 
he found himself bound to a tree in the 
grove near the horses. A man sat on a 
stump not far from him, three others were 
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seated around a small fire some distance to 
the north and four others, one of whom 
carried a rope, made their way into the 
brush. He strained at his bonds, decided 
that the effort was useless and watched the 
man on the stump, who struck a match 
and lit a pipe. The prisoner watched the 
light flicker up and go out and there was 
left in his mind a picture that he could 
never forget. The face which had been so 
cruelly, so grotesquely revealed was that 
of Frenchy McAllister, and across his knee 
lay a heavy caliber Winchester. A curse 
escaped from the lips of the outlaw; the 
man on the stump spat at a firefly and 
smiled. 

From the south came the crack of rifles, 
incessant and sharp. The reports rolled 
from one end of the clearing to the other 
and seemed to sweep in waves from the 
center of the line to the ends. Faintly in 
the infrequent lulls in the firing came an 
occasional report from the rear of the cor- 
ral, where some desperate rustler paid for 
his venture. 

Buck went along the line and spoke to the 
riflemen, and after some time had passed 
and the light had become stronger, he col- 
lected the men into groups of five and six. 
Taking one group and watching it closely, 
it could be seen that there was a world of 
meaning in this maneuver. One man 
started firing at a particular window in an 
opposite hut and then laid aside his empty 
gun and waited. When the muzzle of his 
enemy’s gun came into sight and lowered 
until it had nearly gained its sight level, 
the rifles of the remainder of the group 
crashed out in a volley and usually one of 
the bullets, at least, found its intended 
billet. This volley firing became universal 
among the besiegers and the effect was 
marked. 

Two men sprinted from the edge of the 
woods near Mr. Trendley’s cabin and gained 
the shelter of the storehouse, which soon 
broke out in flames. The burning brands 
fell over the main collection of huts, where 
there was much confusion and swearing. 
The early hour at which the attack had 
been delivered at first led the besieged to 
believe that it was an Indian affair, but 
this impression was soon corrected by the 
volley firing, which turned hope into de- 
spair. It was no great matter to fight 
Indians; that they had done many times 


and found more or less enjoyment in it; 
but there was a vast difference between 
brave and puncher and the chances of their 
salvation became very small. They sur- 
mised that it was the work of the cow men 
on whom they had preyed, and that venge- 
ful punchers lay hidden behind that death- 
fringe of green willow and hazel. 

Red, assisted by his inseparable com- 
panion, Hopalong, laboriously climbed up 
among the branches of a black walnut and 
hooked one leg over a convenient limb. 
Then he lowered his rope and drew up 
the Winchester which his accommodating 
friend fastened to it. Settling himself in 
a comfortable position and sheltering his 
body somewhat by the tree, he shaded his 
eyes by a hand and peered into the windows 
of the distant cabins. 

“How is she, Red?” anxiously inquired 
the man on the ground. 

“Bully; want to come up?” 

“Nope. I’m goin’ to catch yu when 
yu lets go,” replied Hopalong with a 
grin. 

“Which same I ain’t goin’ to,” responded 
the man in the tree. 

He swung his rifle out over a forked limb 
and let it settle in the crotch. Then he 
slewed his head around until he gained the 
bead he wished. Five minutes passed be- 
fore he caught sight of his man and then he 
fired. Jerking out the empty shell he 
smiled and called out to his friend: 
“One.” 

Hopalong grinned and went off to tell 
Buck to put all the men in trees. 

Suddenly an explosion shook the woods. 
The storehouse had blown up. A sky- 
full of burning timber fell on the cabins 
and soon three were half consumed, their 
occupants dropping as they gained the 
open air. One hundred paces makes fine 
pot-shooting, as Deacon Rankin discov- 
ered when evacuation was the choice 
necessary to avoid cremation. He never 
moved after he touched the ground and 
Red called out, “Two,” not knowing that 
his companion had departed. 

Eleven o'clock found a wearied and 
hopeless garrison and shortly before noon 
a soiled white shirt was flung from a 
window in the nearest cabin. Buck ran 
along the line and ordered the firing to 
cease and caused to be raised an answering 
flag of truce. A full minute passed and 
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then the door slowly opened and a leg pro- 
truded, more slowly followed by the rest 
of the man, and Cheyenne Charley strode 
out to the bank of the river and sat down. 
His example was followed by several others 
and then an unexpected event occurred. 
Those in the cabins who preferred to die 
fighting, angered at this desertion, opened 
fire on their former comrades, who barely 
escaped by rolling down the slightly in- 
clined bank into the river. Red fired again 
and laughed to himself. Then the fugi- 
tives swam down the river and landed 
under the guns of the last squad. They 
were taken to the rear and, after being 
bound, were placed under a guard. There 
were seven in the party and they looked 
worn out. 

When the huts were burning the fiercest, 
the uproar in the corral arose to such a 
pitch as to drown all other sounds. There 
were left within its walls a few hundred 
cattle whose brands had not yet been 
blotted out, and these, maddened to frenzy 
by the shooting and the flames, tore from 
one end of the inclosure to the other, 
crashing against the alternate walls with 
a noise which could be heard far out on the 
plain. Scores were trampled to death in 
each charge and finally the uproar sub- 
sided in sheer want of cattle left with 
energy enough to continue. When the 
corral was investigated the next day there 
were found the bodies of four rustlers, but 
recognition was impossible. 

Several of the defenders were housed in 
cabins having windows in the rear walls, 
which the occupants considered fortunate. 
This opinion was revised, however, after 
several had endeavored to escape by these 
openings. The first thing which occurred 
when a man put his head out was the hum 
of a bullet, and in two cases the experi- 
menters lost all need of escape. 

The volley firing had the desired effect 
and at dusk there remained only one cabin 
from which came opposition. Such a fire 
was concentrated on it that before an hour 
had passed the door fell in and the firing 
ceased. 

There was a rush from the side and 
the Barred-Horseshoe men who swarmed 
through the cabins emerged without firing 
a shot. The organization that had stirred 
up the Pecos Valley ranches had ceased 
to exist. 


Vi 
THE SHOWDOWN 


A fire burned briskly in front of Mr. 
Trendley’s cabin that night and several 
punchers sat around it occupied in various 
ways. Two men leaned against the wall 
and sang softly of the joys of the trail and 
the range. One of them, Lefty Allen of 
the O-Bar-O, sang in his sweet tenor, and 
other men gradually strolled up and seated 
themselves on the ground, where the fitful 
gleam of responsive pipes and cigarettes 
showed like fireflies. The songs followed 
one after another, first a lover’s plea in soft 
Spanish and then a rollicking tale of the 
cow towns and men. Supper had long 
since been enjoyed and all felt that life was 
indeed well worth living. 

A shadow loomed against the cabin wall 
and a procession slowly made its way 
toward the open door. The leader, Hopa- 
long, disappeared within and was followed 
by Mr. Trendley, bound and hobbled and 
tied to Red, the rear being brought up by 
Frenchy, whose rifle lolled easily in the 
crotchof hiselbow. The singing went on un- 
interrupted and the hum of voices between 
the selections remained unchanged. Buck 
left the crowd around the fire and went into 
the cabin, where his voice was heard assent- 
ing to something. Hopalong emerged and 
took a seat at the fire, sending two punch- 
ers to take his place. He was joined by 
Frenchy and Red, the former very quiet. 

In the center of a distant group were 
seven men who were not armed. Their 
belts, half full of cartridges, supported 
empty holsters. They sat and talked to 
the men around them, swapping notes and 
experiences, and in several instances found 
former friends and acquaintances. These 
men were not bound and were apparently 
members of Buck’s force. Then one of 
them broke down, but quickly regained his 
nerve and proposed a game of cards. A 
fire was started and several games were 
immediately in progress. These seven 
men were to die at daybreak. 

As the night grew older man after man 
rolled himself in his blanket and lay down 
where he sat, sinking off to sleep with a 
swiftness that bespoke tired muscles and 
weariness. All through the night, how- 
ever, there were twelve men on guard, of 
whom three were in the cabin. 
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At daybreak a shot from one of the 
guards awakened every man within hearing 
and soon they romped and scampered down 
to the river’s edge to indulge in the luxury 
of a morning plunge. After an hour’s 
horseplay they trooped back to the cabin 
and soon had breakfast out of the way. 

Waffles, foreman of the O-Bar-O, and 
You-bet Somes strolled over to the seven 
unfortunates who had just completed a 
choking breakfast and nodded a hearty 
“Good morning.” Then others came up, 
and finally all moved off toward the river. 
Crossing it, they disappeared into the grove 
and all sounds of their advance grew into 
silence. 

Mr. Trendley, escorted outside for the 
air, saw the procession as it became lost to 
sight in the brush. He sneered and asked 
for a smoke, which was granted. Then his 
guards were changed and the men began 
to straggle back from the grove..: 

Mr. Trendley, with his back to the cabin, 
scowled defiantly at the crowd that hemmed 
him in. The coolest, most damnable mur- 
derer in the West was not now going to beg 
for mercy. When he had taken up crime 
as a means of livelihood he had decided 
that if the price to be paid for his course 
was death, he would pay like a man. He 
glanced at the cottonwood grove, wherein 
were many ghastly secrets, and smiled. 
His hairless eyebrows looked like livid 
scars and his lips quivered in scorn and 
anger. 

As he sneered at Buck there was a move- 
ment in the crowd before him and a path- 
way opened for Frenchy, who stepped for- 
ward slowly and deliberately, as if on his 
way to some bar for a drink. There was 
something different about the man who 
had searched the Staked Plain with Hopa- 
long and Red; he was not the same puncher 
who had arrived from Montana three weeks 
before. There was lacking a certain air of 
carelessness and he chilled his friends, who 
looked upon him as if they had never really 
known him. He walked up to Mr. Trend- 
ley and gazed deep into the evil eyes. 

Twenty years before, Frenchy McAllister 
had changed his identity from a happy-go- 
lucky, devil-may-care cow puncher and be- 
come a machine. The grief which had torn 
his soul was not of the kind which seeks its 
outlet in tears and wailing: it had turned 
and struck inward and now his deliberate 


ferocity was icy and devilish. Only a glint 
in his eyes told of exultation and his words 
were sharp and incisive; one could well 
imagine one heard the click of his teeth as 
they bit off the consonants: every letter 
was clear-cut, every syllable startling in its 
clearness. 

“Twenty years and two months ago 
to-day,” he began, “you arrived at the 
ranch-house of the Double-Y, up near the 
Montana-Wyoming line. Everything was 
quiet, except, perhaps, a woman’s voice, 
singing. You entered, and before you left 
you pinned a note to that woman’s dress. 
I found it, and it is due.” 

The air of carelessness disappeared from 
the members of the crowd and the silence 
became oppressive. Most of those present 
knew parts of Frenchy’s story and all were 
in hearty accord with anything he might 
do. He reached within his vest and 
brought forth a deerskin bag. Opening it, 
he drew out a package of oiled silk and 
from that he took a paper. Carefully re- 
placing the silk and the bag, he slowly un- 
folded the sheet in his hand and handed it 
to Buck, whose face hardened. Two dec- 
ades had passed since the foreman of the 
Bar 20 had seen that precious sheet, but 
the scene of its finding would never fade 
from his memory. He stood as if carved 
from stone, with a look on his face that 
made the crowd shift uneasily and glance 
at Trendley. 

Frenchy turned to the rustler and re- 
garded him evilly. ‘You are the hellish 
brute that wrote that note,” pointing to 
the paper in the hand of his friend. Then, 
turning again to the foreman, he spoke: 
“Buck, read that paper.” 

The foreman cleared his throat and read 
distincly: 


“McALLIsTER: Your wife is too damn good to 
live. TRENDLEY.” 


There was a shuffling sound, but Buck 
and Frenchy, silently backed up by Hopa- 
long and Red, intervened, and the crowd 
fell back, where it surged in indecision. 

“Gentlemen,” said Frenchy, “I want 
you to vote on whether any man here has 
more right to do with Slippery Trendley 
as he sees fit than myself. Any one who 
thinks so, or that he should be treated like 
the others, step forward. Majority rules.” 

There was no advance and he spoke 
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again: “Is there any one here who objects 
to this man dying?” 

Hopalong and Red awkwardly bumped 
their knuckles against their guns and there 
was no response. 

The prisoner was bound with cowhide to 
the wall of the cabin and four men sat near 
and facing him. The noonday meal was 
eaten in silence and the punchers rode off 
to see about rounding up the cattle which 
grazed over the plain as far as eye could see. 
Supper time came and passed and busy 
men rode away in all directions. Others 
came and relieved the guards and at mid- 
night another squad took up the vigil. 

Day broke and the thunder of hoofs, as 
the punchers rounded up the cattle in herds 
of about five thousand each, became very 
noticeable. One herd swept past toward 
the south, guarded and guided by fifteen 
men. Two hours later and another fol- 
lowed, taking a slightly different trail so 
as to avoid the close-cropped grass left by 
the first. At irregular intervals during 
the day other herds swept by, until six had 
passed and denuded the plain of cattle. 

Buck, perspiring and dusty, accom- 
panied by Hopalong and Red, rode up to 
where the guards smoked and joked. 
Frenchy came out of the cabin and smiled 
at his friends. Swinging in his left hand 
was a newly filled Colt .45, which was 
recognized by his friends as the one found 
in the cabin, and it bore a rough “T” 
gouged in the butt. 

Buck looked around and cleared his 
throat: ‘‘We’ve got th’ cows on th’ home 
trail, Frenchy,” he suggested. 

“Yas?” inquired Frenchy. 
many?” 

“Six drives of about five thousand to the 
drive.” 

“All th’ boys gone?’’ asked the man 
with the newly filled Colt. 

“Yas,” replied Buck, waving his hand 
at the guards, ordering them to follow 
their friends. “It’s a good deal for us; 
we've done right smart this hand. An’ 
it’s a good thing we’ve got so many punch- 
ers: thirty thousand’s a big contract. | 
hope almighty hard that we don’t have 
no stampedes on this here drive. Thirty 
thousand locoed cattle would just about 
wipe up this here territory. If th’ last 
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herds go wild they’ll pick up th’ others, an’ 
then there ’ll be th’ devil to pay.” 
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Frenchy smiled again and shot a glance 
at where Mr. Trendley was bound to the 
cabin wall. 

Buck looked steadily southward for 
some time and then flecked a foam-sud 
from the flank of his horse. “We are goin’ 
south along th’ Creek until we gets to Big 
Spring, where we'll turn right smart to th’ 
west. We won’t be able to make more ’n 
twelve miles a day, though I’m goin’ to 
drive them hard. How’s yore grub?” 

“Grub to burn.” 

“Got yore rope?” asked the foreman of 
the Bar 20, speaking as if the question 
had no especial meaning. 

Frenchy smiled: “Yes.” 

Hopalong absent-mindedly jabbed his 
spurs into his mount, with the result that 
when the storm had subsided the spell was 
broken and he said “So long” and rode 
south, followed by Buck and Red. As 
they swept out of sight behind a grove Red 
turned in his saddle and waved his hat. 
He could see a tall, broad-shouldered man 
standing with his feet spread far apart, 
swinging a Colt .45, and Hopalong swore 
at everything under the sun. Dust arose in 
streaming clouds far to the south and they 
spurred forward to overtake the outfits. 


Buck Peters, riding over the starlit plain, 
in his desire to reach the first herd, was 
so completely lost in reverie that he failed 
to hear the muffled hoof-beats of a horse 
which steadily gained upon him, and when 
Frenchy McAllister placed a friendly hand 
on his shoulder he started as if from a deep 
sleep. 

The two looked at each other and their 
hands met. The question which sprang 
into Buck’s eyes found a silent answer iin 
those of his friend. They rode on side by 
side through the clear night, and together 
drifted back to the days of the Double-Y. 

After an hour had passed, the foreman of 
the Bar 20 turned to his companion and 
then hesitated: 

“‘Did—did—was he a cur?” 

Frenchy looked off toward the south 
and, after an interval, replied: “Yas.” 
Then, as an afterthought, he added, “Yu 
see, he never reckoned jt would be that 
way.” 

Buck nodded, although he did not fully 
understand, and the subject was forever 
closed. 
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from the moun- 
tains, and on through 
{| the beautifully wooded 
valleys of the foothills 
SHAT! to the sea, flows th 
BR] | to the sea, flows the 

ple: * } little River of Dreams. 
2 SSW Long, long years ago, 
before the foot of the white man ever 
profaned its mossy banks the Indians 
gave it its musical name; but i am not 
going to tell you what that is, for fear 
you may journey there uselessly. For you 
may not fish upon the River of Dreams 
now; it is no longer a part of nature’s 
wilderness. From its source to its mouth, 
and for a space of a mile from each snore, 
it belongs to Standard Copper, Amalga- 
mated Oil, Consolidated Medicines, and 
United Chewing Gum. It has become a 
part of their system, their playground, and 
the public is not allowed to get in, either 
on the ground floor or any other floor. 

But, should you chance to have for a 
friend a member of the System, and shou'd 
you be so fortunate as to occupy a place in 
his regard of the cash value of one thousand 
dollars, he may invite you to spend seven 
days with him at his club, for which privi- 
lege the by-laws of that institution require 
him to send his check to the treasurer for 
the above-mentioned amount. And you 
may well believe you are high in the good 
graces of your friend, for he may issue 
but one such invitation in the course of 
the year. Thus, you see, those who fish on 
the River of Dreams belong to the chosen 
people. 

Davis Pherry, the man who, many years 
ago, first gave to mankind the priceless 
boon of Pherry’s Lightning Pain-Killer, 
and William Emery, who cut down and 
sold, at a very fair profit, half the standing 








pine on the lower peninsula, were the first 
of the system to discover the beauties of 
the River of Dreams. First and foremost 
of those beauties were the speckled ones, 
for, as a matter of fact, the beauties of na- 
ture did not appeal to them with half the 
force of their love for fishing, and when 
they found that the little river fairly 
swarmed with trout and salmon, they made 
haste to acquire by purchase, and other 
means, the river from its source to its 
mouth and all the fish in the river, and 
the forest for a mile on either side, and the 
guides who lived upon its banks, and the 
atmosphere above the river as high up as 
it might extend. Then they let in a few 
of their friends on the ground floor, shut 
the door and nailed it shut, and the River 
of Dreams was erased from the map of the 
government domain. 

It was an ideal stream for a fisherman 
of wealth. Too deep to wade, and with 
the forest on either side coming close down 
to the banks and holding its interlaced 
fingers of underbrush over the icy waters, 
ready to snatch the flies from the leaders 
of the poacher who essayed to fish from 
the bank, it could only be fished suc- 
cessfully from a canoe poled by two expert 
guides who knew the channel thoroughly, 
and asked and received five dollars apiece 
for a day of their services. Here was too 
good a thing to allow to go to waste; the 
public would never appreciate it, and they 
would; hence arose that little coterie of 
disciples of wealth who owned and con- 
trolled the little wilderness and all that 
dwelt therein. 

Strange fishermen they, the members of 
this little club. Expert fly-casters every 
one of them, with an excellent knowledge 
of the likely haunts of the trout or salmon 
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and the ability to 
drop a fly within a 
few inches of a chosen 
spot, and to hook and 
land the fish after 
the strike was made; 
yet not one among 
them could handle a 
canoe, either with 
pole or paddle. They 
had never learned be- 
cause they had never 
had to:_ they had al- 
ways been able to 
hire some one to do 
it for them. 

The guides, whom 
they had acquired 
along with the river 
and forest and atmos- 
phere, were mostly 
French-Canadian 
half-breeds and quar- 
ter-breeds, and with 
them they had ac- 
quired the right to six 
days of their labor; 
but, when they en- 
deavored to acquire 
the seventh day’s labor also, they found, 
much to their surprise, that it was 
the one thing that they did not have 
money enough to buy. With all their mil- 
lions of money, their influence and their 
pull they could not get those simple woods- 
folk to work on Sunday. They never had, 
neither had their fathers or grandfathers. 
It had never been done, and they would 
not doit now. Hence, it became a custom 
among the fishermen of the System to rest 
upon the seventh day, and, as time went 
on, they gradually came to believe that 
the universal rule against Sunday fishing 
was of their own making. They even in- 
corporated it among their by-laws and took 
great pride in its existence and enforce- 
ment, and to give it a greater moral effect 
they even tacked on a penalty of a hun- 
dred dollar fine for any one caught vio- 
lating it. 

One Sunday morning Emery arose with 
the lark, or some other early-rising bird, 
and wandered down to the shore of the 
great pool. He was in a very wicked frame 
of mind. The run of salmon was a week 
overdue, and the trout had been wary and 





** Drew forth the joints of a light trout rod.” 





shy about taking any- 
thing in the way of a 
fly not made in na- 
ture’s laboratory. 
The night before, as 
he stood on the bridge 
near the club, he had 
noticed that the trout 
were beginning to 
jump again most 
vigorously, and he 
was longing to get 
one on his line. As 
he emerged from the 
wooded path that led 
to the shore of the 
big pool where the 
canoes were drawn 
up on the gravel 
beach, he came upon 
Pherry, seated on the 
bottom of an upturn- 
ed canoe and care- 
fully putting together 
a six-ounce trout 
rod. 

Emery’s_ brows 
corrugated into a for- 
bidding frown, and 
Pherry’s face turned a beautiful salmon- 
pink under his broad fishing hat. 

“Breaking the law, eh, Pherry? It’s my 
duty to report you for this and to see that 
you get soaked for a hundred.” 

Pherry grinned sheepishly, but went on 
joining his rod carefully. 

“No, I haven’t broken the law—yet. 
I haven’t caught any fish—yet. But you 
just wait until I’ve rigged up this old stick 
and you'll see something.” 

“So you’re going to break the law, are 
your” said Emery, his six feet of virtuous 
indignation towering above the little fat 
man huddled over his work on the canoe. 

“Maybe I am, and maybe I’m only going 
to practice casting a bit,” returned Pherry 
sweetly. 

“Practice casting!” snorted Emery. 
“Practice casting! You, the best fly-caster 
on the river, with your trunkful of medals, 
to come down here on Sunday morning to 
practice—and at this unearthly hour, too. 
Oh, bosh!” Then, after a pause, he went 
on. “What I want to know is whether 
you intend to break the law or not?” 

Pherry went on carefully threading his 
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line through the guides and when he got to 
the tip answered quietly, “I'll answer that 
question when you tell me what's the matter 
with your left knee.” 

It was Emery’s turn to get red, and he 
did it with a vengeance. 

“My left knee?” he stammered. 

“Yes, sir, your left knee. What makes 
you walk stiff-legged?” 

“‘]—er—er—Oh, my left knee. Oh, yes 
I—I thought you said my right knee at 
first. Well, my left knee is a little stiff 
to-day—it’s a little rheumatism I guess. 
Makes me walk a little stiff-legged, you 
see.” 

“Why, it’s as stiff as a rod,” said Pherry, 
carefully selecting a trout-fly from his 
book. 

“Oh, not so very bad, just a little touch, 
I guess. It'll soon be gone.” 

Pherry attached his fly carefully to his 
leader, wetting the knot in his mouth, then 
he flicked it tentatively out over the water. 

“And that lump on your leg—on your 
hip; that looks like a real swelling.” 

Emery started to reply, stopped, coughed 
and started again; then he laughed a bit 
foolishly and, reaching under the waist- 
band of his trousers, drew forth the joints 
of a light trout rod with the reel in place 
on the butt. Pherry smiled and nodded 
approvingly. 

“That’s the way I brought mine down,” 
he said, as he made a long cast into a bunch 
of foam. 

Emery began to put his rod together. 
“T noticed last night that the trout were 
beginning to jump, and——”’ 

“So did I.” 

“| thought I’d just sneak down here 
early and land a few.” 

“Exactly.” 

“Before any of the rest of the boys were 
up.” 

“Same here.” 

Emery finished assembling his rod and 
stepped into one of the canoes. 

“Not going out in a boat, are your” 
asked Pherry. 

“Not I,” replied Emery. “I don’t care 
to land in the Devil’s Track this morning. 
I just thought I’d stand in the stern and 
cast out into the pool.” 

Pherry reeled in his line and carefully 
attached a new fly; then he stepped gin- 
gerly out to the edge of a large, flat rock 
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and began to cast. Behind him was a 
bare, sandy beach, at least fifty yards in 
width; plenty of room for the back-cast, 
with no chance for entanglements. Emery 
watched the little fat man admiringly as 
he sent his two-yard leader, with its three 
flies attached, in gradually lengthening 
casts out over the placid waters of the pool. 
The man who held all records for distance 
and accuracy casting went on quietly 
lengthening his line at each cast, dropping 
his flies with absolute accuracy at the very 
spots his quick eye picked out as most de- 
sirable. Emery made a few perfunctory 
casts, but his mind was lost in admiration 
of his companion’s uncanny skill. 

And then something happened that 
brought his heart to.a standstill and 
bleached his face to a grizzly gray. His 
three flies were floating idly on the surface, 
where he had left them at his last cast, 
when his eye caught a ripple, a slight break 
of the surface of the water, and one of the 
flies disappeared. For one brief moment 
he held his breath, while he tightened his 
grip om his rod. Then he struck. In an- 
other instant his rod bent into a graceful 
bow, while the reel gave a wild shriek, as 
of mortal fear. 

“Must be a four-pounder,” ventured 
Pherry indolently, as the song of the reel 
caused him to turn his head. 

Emery, never taking his eye off his line, 
which was still running out with lightning 
rapidity, hissed through his set teeth, 
“Pherry, drop your rod; get in this canoe 
and push her out. /’ve hooked a big salmon 
on this six-ounce fly-rod!” 

Pherry dropped his rod and ran for the 
boat. A forty-pound salmon of a six- 
ounce trout rod! An elephant on a clothes- 
line! As he reached the boat he paused. 
The voice of Emery smote in tones of 
thunder on his ear. 

“You frozen idiot! Get into this boat 
and push her off or I’ll lose this fish—and 
kill you!” 

“But—but I can’t pole a canoe!” splut- 
tered Pherry as he tumbled over the stern 
and picked up the pole. 

“You'll pole this one all right, or I'll 
throw you overboard,” said Emery grimly. 
“Easy now; keep your head. I’ve only 
got fifty yards of trout line on this reel; 
the rest is a lot of old rotten little perch 
line | put on for a filler. If 1 can keep him 
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on the trout line | may land him; but if 
he ever gets to sawing that perch line 
through the tip, he’s a goner. Hold the 
canoe where she is—steady now. I’ve 
only got ten feet of line to get in, and then 
I’ll be able to do business with him.” 

Slowly and carefully, inch by inch, 
Emery coaxed the great fish toward the 
boat, his eyes glued on the little. knot where 
the line was spliced. It came to the tip 
of the rod, caught an instant—an eternity 
—and slipped through! Pherry, in the 
stern, breathed a prayer of thanksgiving. 
Slowly the knot traveled down the length 
of the rod toward the reel—and safety. 

““Now you see the advantage of trumpet 
guides,” said Emery triumphantly. “Where 
would you be with your ring guides and 
that knot? I tell you there’s nothing 
like Zs 

“Look out!” shrieked Pherry in agony. 

But Emery was looking out. The big 
fish had made a rush, and he had let it go. 
It was the only thing to do, and as it was 
headed up stream and toward the sheer 
granite wall on the upper side of the pool 
he knew he had line enough 
to let it have its run. 

“Check him! Check him!” 
screamed Pherry in a spasm of 
fear, as the reel fairly screamed 
in its efforts to keep up with 
the fast-running line. 

“Check nothing! You pay 
attention to your end of the 
boat. I’m handling this fish. 
Push her along now; I want 
to get back some of that line 
I lost.” 

When the great fish found his 
rush obstructed by the smooth 
wall of rock he very promptly 
went to the bottom and sulked. 
Emery was very glad to have 
him do this, for it gave him 
a chance to get back some of 
his lost line. Clumsily and la- 
boriously, with many useless 
exertions, Pherry poled the 
canoe slowly toward the sulking 
salmon, while Emery carefully 
reeled in the frail line until the 
knot that marked the danger 
line once more disappeared 
under the glistening surface of 
the varnished trout line. 








“Raise him! Raise him!” whispered 
Pherry, as he stopped exhausted at his 
work. 

“You attend to your own business,” 
growled Emery. “Pole me up closer; | 
want all the line I can get on my reel. Pole 
me over to the right—to the right, I said, 
you idiot! Oh, you absolute imbecile! 
Not that way, he’ll—now you've done it!” 

Pherry had done his best to get the 
canoe placed right, but had only suc- 
ceeded in getting the boat directly over 
the fish, which promptly made another 
rush, this time down stream, and carrying 
the line under the canoe. Emery, by a 
quick turn of the rod switched the line 
under the bow of the canoe just an instant 
before it tightened. A fraction of a second 
later and it would have been too late. 

“Check him! Check him!” wailed the 
Pain-killer, struggling manfully to send 
the canoe after the flying fish; for when 
a forty-pound salmon starts down stream 
it’s policy to follow him without delay. 

“Get after him! Get after him!” bel- 
lowed Emery. “Get a hustle on yourself, 
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you inanimate jelly-fish! What do you 
think I have on this reel—a wire hawser? 
How do you think I’m going to check a 
whale with a cotton thread? Push her 
along you driveling idiot; you're not 
mixing pills with that pole, you're sup- 
posed to be pushing a canoe!” 

Pherry was beginning to lose his temper 
as his breath began to give out. He was 
doing the best he could, but he felt sure 
that the man with the rod was making a 
mess of bis end of the business. So he 
panted back: 

“Do you want him to get all your line? 
Put on your drag and check him down, you 
chump, or you’ll—there, thank your lucky 
stars, he’s turned! Reel in! Reel in, you 
asinine imbecile! He’s coming straight 
at you! Now’s your chance to get him 
on your good line again!” 

But Emery was making his multiplier 
fairly hum in his frantic efforts to recover 
his line. In fact, so intent was he on his 
task that he forgot all about the little knot 
until reminded of it by a vicious snub as 
the knot struck the agate tip. Pherry 
wailed dolorously: 

“Now you’ve done it, you unbaked 
lobster! You’ve broken a strand of that 
department-store fish line! Now you 
never will land him!” 

It was only too true. The little three- 
ply twisted perch line had parted a strand 
and the frayed end was journeying slowly 
and laboriously, with many twistings and 
turnings, toward the reel, as Emery, with 
face set and muscles tense with excitement, 
slowly and carefully reeled in. At last, 
the danger line passed, he rapidly recovered 
his slack line, and once more got the feel of 
his quarry. Both men heaved a sigh of 
relief. 

And now the fish began a series of short 
but vicious rushes, which Emery checked 
very cleverly before the frayed portion of 
the line had a chance to get off the reel. 
Pherry stood in the stern, pole in hand, 
shouting more or less intelligent directions, 
while the canoe, unnoticed by both men, 
drifted slowly toward the fast water at the 
outlet of the pool. The fish was tiring 
fast, that was evident, and with careful 
judgment he could be brought to gaff. 
He was evidently safely hooked, and it was 
now simply a question of tiring him out. 
Twice Emery had him within sight, and 


each time both men exclaimed in one 
breath: 

“Forty pounds, if he’s an ounce!” 

Again and again the big man reeled him 
in, only to lose what he had gained by a 
game rush on the part of the fish. But at 
last the rushes grew rapidly shorter, each a 
little weaker than the one before, and at 
last, Emery reeling in with extreme cau- 
tion, the great fish came slowly alongside 
the canoe and turned on his side, still beat- 
ing the water weakly with his broad tail. 
Emery brought him close to the boat and, 
watching him like a hawk, waited expect- 
antly for the gaff. 

But Pherry was used to having his guide 
perform that task for him, and simply sat 
entranced, waiting for some invisible hand 
to gaff the fish. 

Suddenly both men became aware of a 
slight, quickly recognized movement of the 
canoe. They were entering the rapids! 

Pherry jumped about wildly and plunged 
his pole to the bottom and tried to check 
the canoe. But to snub a canoe in a strong 
current and not have her turn broadside 
to the full force of the stream is not a task 
for a novice, and, as the boat began to 
wabble uncertainly, Emery hissed behind 
his set teeth: 

“Drop that pole, you antediluvian goat; 
pick up that gaff and land this fish before 
he gets his wind. Quick, now, do as I tell 
you!” 

“But we're in the rapids! We'll be 
carrie¢ down over the falls and into the 
Devil’s Track and upset!” cried Pherry, 
struggling wildly with the pole, trying to 
set the canoe’s nose against the current. 

“What if we are?” howled Emery. 
“Pick up that gaff and land this fish!” 

“But I'd rather lose the fish than drown. 
Take the gaff and land him yourself while 
I try to hold the boat. We'll never get 
him into the canoe if we get into the rough 
water below!” 

“You pot-bellied dispenser of pain- 
killer!” howled Emery in despair, as the big 
salmon showed evident signs of reviving; 
“take that gaff and land this fish or I’ll 
throw you overboard!” 

Pherry gazed for one brief instant at the 
six-foot pillar of wrath towering over him, 
and then, in sheer desperation, dropped 
his pole and grabbed the gaff. The splash 
of the pole as it fell into the water beside 
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**Pherry gazed for one brief instant at the six-foot pillar of wrath towering over him.” 


the big fish caused the salmon to turn 
quickly. Pherry, observing the danger 
signal, made a wild dive with the gaff, but 
he was too late. The big fish was rested; 
his tired muscles had gained renewed 
energy; his muddled head had cleared, 
and like a flash he was off, straight up 
stream, with the canoe drifting rapidly in 
the opposite direction, Emery did his 
best to check him, but, as though he real- 
ized that his only chance for freedom had 
come, the saimon kept on. The reel 
screamed and shrieked in despair as the 
line cut the water with swishing strokes; 
the frayed joint of the line shot from the 
spool, dove through the guides, caught 
and tangled itself at the tip; there was a 
sharp snap—and the fish was gone! 

Pherry sank to the bottom of the canoe 
in despair. 

“Oh, if you’d only done as I told you 
to——” he began; but catching the bale- 
ful glare of Emery’s eyes, he stopped short. 
That individual started to speak, but no 
words came. Then he deliberately jumped 


overboard, gave the canoe a vicious shove, 
and in a voice smothered with profound 
disgust said: 

“Get to h out of this, you re 
the rest was unintelligible. The canoe, 
with the wild-eyed, terror-stricken Pherry 
grasping a gunwale in either hand, shot 
into a shallow reach of rapids, hung broad- 
side on a bowlder, then slowly filled and 
sank, spilling the panic-stricken Pherry 
out. Fortunately there was a scant six 
inches of water at the spot—he would have 
drowned in a foot—and the little man 
struggled spluttering to his feet. As he 
felt his footing firm beneath him his terror 
vanished and anger took its place. He 
shook his chubby fists at Emery, standing 
waist-deep in the current a few rads above 
him, and howled: 

“You miserable lumber-jack, I'll have 
you expelled from the club for this. You’re 
no fisherman, anyway. You handle a reel 
like an Italian organ-grinder!” 

“Yes, and you handle a pole like a mon- 
key on a stick! If I’d had a real man in 
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the stern of that canoe I’d have landed 
that forty-pounder all right!” 

“If I'd had a fisherman——” such an 
accent Pherry put on that word—“‘in the 
bow of that canoe, that fish wouldn’t be 
getting his breath in the big pool now.” 

“You ought to get back to the pill- 
counter where you came from,” retorted 
Emery hotly. “Think of it! A _ forty- 
pound salmon on a six-ounce fly-rod, lying 
practically dead within a foot of you, and 
you without sense enough under your 
number seven hat to gaff him! What were 
you waiting for? Did you think he was 
going to jump into the boat?” 

“Well, how did you expect me to hold 
the boat and gaff him at the same time? 
I’m no professional guide, and | never 
claimed to be.” 

The cold water, in which Emery stood to 
his waist, was rapidly 


cooling his temper, i_ ZA 


and he said, more 
kindly: 

“Well, we practi- 
cally had him landed 
anyway. If it hadn’t 
been for an accident 
we'd have had him 
in the boat.” 

“Yes, that’s so, 
assented Pherry, his 
teeth chattering in 
the cold morning air. 
“It’s just like  kill- 
ing a duck and then 
losing him in the 
grass. It’s a satisfac- 
tion to know that we 
had him practically 
landed. But the 
question is now, how 
are we going to get 
ashore?” 

“The reef runs 
across here,” said 
Emery, wading  to- 
ward the shivering 
Pherry. ‘‘There’s 


” 





only five feet of water on it in the deepest 
part. We can wade it all right.” 

“Yes, you can; but I’m only five feet 
four, and | can’t breathe under water. | 
tried it once, and I know I can’t.” 

Emery laughed good-naturedly and said, 
“Well, get on my back, and I’ll carry you 
across. I’ve packed two hundred pounds 
all day long for weeks at a time in my 
younger days, and | guess I can manage 
an extra fifty for a few yards.” 

Emery crouched down while the little 
fat man climbed on his back. Then he 
struck off carefully through the fast water. 

“Say, Emery.” 

“Well?” 

“T’ve been thinking it over, and I guess 
we'd better not mention this affair at 
all.” 

“Just what I’ve been thinking.” 

“The boys will 

bs only believe the funny 

part of it, and give 

us the laugh when we 

tell em about landing 

a forty-pound salmon 

on a six-ounce trout 
rod.” 

“And we'd be 
fined a hundred 
apiece for fishing on 
Sunday.” 

But that same 
night at dinner the 
members of the club, 
as they sat around 
the table, made the 
night resound with 
uproarious laughter. 
And the-next day 
the club treasury 
was the richer by 
two checks for one 
hundred dollars each, 
one of which bore 
the name of Emery, 
and the other the 
well-known signature 
of Davis Pherry. 
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THE LONG LABRADOR TRAIL 


THE COMPACT WITH HUBBARD FULFILLED 
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XVIII 
CROSSING THE BARRENS 


BN Tuesday morning, Jan- 
uary sixteenth, we swung 
out upon the river ice 
with a powerful team of 
twelve dogs. Will Ford 
and an Eskimo named 
Etuksoak, called by the 
Post folk ‘Peter,’ for short, were our 
drivers. The dogs began the day with a 
misunderstanding amongst themselves, and 
stopped to fight it out. When they were 
finally beaten into docility one of them, ap- 
parently the outcast of the pack, was limp- 
ing on three legs and leaving a trail of 
blood behind him. Every team has its 
bully, and sometimes its outcast. The 
bully is master of them all. He fights his 
way to his position of supremacy, and holds 
it by punishing upon the slightest provo- 
cation, real or fancied, any encroachment 
upon his autocratic prerogatives. Like- 
wise he disciplines the pack when he thinks 
they need it or when he feels like it, and he 
is always the ringleader in mischief. When 
there is an outcast he is adoomed dog. The 
others harass and fight him at every oppor- 
tunity. They are pitiless. They do not 
associate with him, and sooner or later a 
morning will come when they are noticed 
licking their chops contentedly, as dogs do 
when they have had a good meal—and af- 
ter that no mcre is seen of the outcast. 
The bully is not always, or, in fact, often 
the leader in harness. The dog that the 
driver finds most intelligent in following a 
trail and in answering his commands is 
chosen for this important position, regard- 
less of his fighting prowess. 








This morning as we started the weather 
was perfect—thirty odd degrees below zero 
and a bright sun that made the hoar frost 
sparkle like flakes of silver. For ten miles 
our course lay down the river to a point 
just below the “Narrows.” Then we left 
the ice and hit theoverland trail in an almost 
due northerly direction. It was a rough 
country and there was much pulling and 
hauling and pushing to be done crossing 
the hills. Before noon the wind began to 
rise, and by the time we stopped to pre- 
pare our snow igloo for the night a north- 
west gale had developed and the air was 
filled with drifting snow. 

Early in the afternoon I began to have 
cramps in the calves of my legs, and finally 
it seemed to me that the muscles were tied 
into knots. Sharp, intense pains in the 
groin made it torture to lift my feet above 
the level of the snow, and I was never more 
thankful for rest in my life than when that 
day’s work was finished. Easton con- 
fessed to me that he had an attack similar 
to my own. This was the result of our in- 
activity at Fort Chimo. We were suffer- 
ing with what among the Canadian voy- 
ageurs is known as mal de roquette. There 
was nothing to do but endure it without 
complaint, for there is no relief until in 
time it gradually passes away of its own 
accord, 

This first night from George River was 
spent upon the shores of a lake which, 
hidden by drifted snow, appeared to be 
about two miles wide and seven or eight 
miles long. It lay amongst low, barren 
hills, where a few small bunches of gnarled 
black spruce relieved the otherwise un- 
broken field of white. 

The following morning it was snowing 
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and drifting, and as the day grew the 
storm increased. An hour’s traveling car- 
ried us to the Koroksoak River—River of 
the Great Gulch—which flows from the 
northeast, following the lower Torngaret 
mountains and emptying into Ungava 
Bay near the mouth of the George. The 
Koroksoak is apparently a shallow stream, 
with a width of from fifty to two hundred 
yards. Its bed forms the chief part of the 
komatik route to Nachvak, and therefore 
our route. For several miles the banks 
are low and sandy, but farther up the sand 
disappears and the hills crowd close upon 
the river. The gales that sweep down the 
valley with every storm had blown away 
the snow and drifted the bank sand in a 
layer over the river ice. This made the 
going exceedingly hard and ground the 
mud from the komatik runners. 

The snowstorm, directly in our teeth, in- 
creased in force with every mile we trav- 
eled, and with the continued cramps and 
pains in my legs it seemed to me that the 
misery of it all was about as refined and 
complete as it could be. It can be imag- 
ined, therefore, the relief I felt when at 
noon Will and Peter stopped the komatik 
with the announcement that wemust camp, 
as further progress could not be made 
against the blinding snow and head wind. 
Advantage was taken of the daylight 
hours to mend.the komatik mud. This 
was done by mixing caribou moss with 
water, applying the mixture to the mud 
where most needed, and permitting it to 
freeze, which it did instantly. Then the 
surface was planed smooth with a little 
jack-plane carried for the purpose. 

That night the storm blew itself out, 
and before daylight, after a breakfast of 
coffee and hardtack, we were off. The 
half day’s rest had done wonders for me, 
and the pains in my legs were not nearly 
so severe as on the previous day. January 
and February see the lowest temperature 
of the Labrador winter. Now the cold was 
bitter, rasping—so intensely cold was the 
atmosphere that it was aimost stifling as 
it entered the lungs. The vapor from our 
nostrils froze in masses of ice upon our 
beards. The dogs, straining in the harness, 
were white with hoar frost, and our deerskin 
clothing was also thickly coated with it. 
For long weeks these were to be the prevail- 
ing conditions in our homeward march. 


Dark and ominous were the spruce-lined 
river banks on either side that morning as 
we toiled onward, and grim and repellant 
indeed were the rocky hills outlined against 
the sky beyond. Everything seemed fro- 
zen stiff and dead except ourselves. No 
sound broke the absolute silence, save the 
crunch, crunch, crunch of our feet, the 
squeak of the komatik runners complain- 
ing as they slid reluctantly over the snow, 
and the 0o-1sht-oo-isht, oksuit, oksuit of the 
drivers, constantly urging the dogs to 
greater effort. Shimmering frost flakes, 
suspended in the air like a veil of thinnest 
gauze, half hid the sun, when very timidly 
he raised his head above the southeastern 
horizon, as though afraid to venture into 
thedomain of the indomitable ice king who 
had wrested the world from his last sum- 
mer’s power and ruled it now so absolutely. 

With every mile the spruce on the river 
banks became thinner and thinner, and 
the hills grew higher and higher, until fi- 
nally there was scarcely a stick to be seen 
and the lower eminences had given way to 
lofty mountains which raised their jagged, 
irregular peaks from two to four thousand 
feet in solemn and majestic grandeur above 
our heads. The gray basaltic rocks at 
their base shut in the tortuous river bed, 
and we knew now why the Koroksoak was 
called the “River of the Great Gulch.” 
These were the mighty Torngarets, which 
farther north attain an altitude above the 
sea of full seven thousand feet. We passed 
the place where Torngak dwells in his cavern 
and sends forth his decrees to the spirits of 
Storm and Starvation and Death to do 
destruction, or restrains them, at his will. 

In the forenoon of the third: day after 
leaving George River we stopped to lash a 
few sticks on top of our komatik load. ‘No 
more wood,” said Will, “This’ll have to 
see us through to Nachvak.”’ That after- 
noon we turned out of the Koroksoak val- 
ley into a pass leading to the northward, 
and that night’s.igloo was at the head- 
waters of a stream that they said ran into 
Nachvak Bay. 

The upper part of this new valley was 
strewn with bowlders, and much hard work 
and ingenuity were necessary the following 
morning to get the komatik through them 
at all. Farther down the stream widened. 
Here the wind had swept the snow clear of 
the ice, and it was as smooth as a piece of 
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glass, broken only by an occasional bowl- 
der sticking above the surface. A heavy 
wind blew in our backs and carried the 
komatik before it at a terrific pace, with 
the dogs racing to keep out of the way. 
Sometimes we were carried sidewise, some- 
times stern first, but seldom right end 
foremost. Lively work was necessary to 
prevent being wrecked upon the rocks, and 
occasionally we did turn over, when a 
bowlder was struck side on. There were 
several steep down grades. Before de- 
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ture, and with his legs spread before him, 
but still holding desperately on, he skim- 
med along after the komatik. The next 
and last evolution was a “belly-gutter’’ 
position. This became too strenuous for 
him, however, and the line was jerked out 
of his hands. 1 was afraid he might have 
been injured on a rock, but my anxiety was 
soon relieved when | saw him running 
along the shore to overtake the komatik 
where it had been stopped to wait for him 
below. 





Wallace approaching Makkovik, the last Moravian station on his southern trail. 


scending one of the first of these a line was 
attached to the rear end of the komatik, 
and Will asked Easton to hang on to it and 
hold back, to keep the komatik straight. 
There was no foothold for him, however, 
on the smooth surface of the ice, and Eas- 
ton found that he could not hold back as 
directed. The momentum was consider- 
able and he was afraid to let go for fear of 
losing his balance on the slippery ice, and 
so, wild-eyed and erect, he slid along, 
clinging for dear life to the line. Pretty 
soon he managed to attain a sitting pos- 


This valley was exceedingly narrow, 
with mountains lofty, rugged and grand 
rising directiy from the stream’s bank, 
some of them attaining an altitude of five 
thousand feet or more. At one place they 
squeezed the brook through a pass only 
ten feet in width, with perpendicular walls 
rising high above our heads on either side. 
This place is known to the Hudson’s Bay 
Company people as “The Porch.” 

In the afternoon Peter caught his foot 
in a crevice, and the komatik jammed him 
with such force that he narrowly escaped 
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a broken leg and was crippled for the rest 
of the journey. Early in the afternoon we 
were on salt water ice and at two o’clock 
sighted Nachvak Post of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, and at half-past four were 
hospitably welcomed by Mrs. Ford, the 
wife of George Ford, the agent. This was 
Saturday, January twentieth. Since the 
previous Tuesday morning we had had no 
fire to warm by and had been living 
chiefly on hardtack, and the comfort and 
luxury of the Post sitting-room, with the 
hot supper of Arctic hare that came in due 
course, were appreciated. Mr. Ford had 
gone south with Dr. Milne to Davis Inlet 
Post and was not expected back for a 
week, but Mrs. Ford and her son Solomon 
Ford, who was in charge during his father’s 
absence, did everything possible for our 
comfort. 

The injury to Peter’s leg made it out of 
the question for him to go on with us, and 
we therefore found it necessary to engage 
another team to carry us to Ramah, the 
first of the Moravian missionary stations 
on our route of travel, and this required a 
day’s delay at Nachvak, as no Eskimos 
could be seen that night. The Fords of- 
fered us every possible assistance in secur- 
ing drivers, and went to much trouble on 
our behalf. Solomon personally took it 
upon himself to find dogs and drivers for 
us, and through his kindness arrange- 
ments were made with two Eskimos, 
Taikrauk and Nikartok by name, who 
agreed to furnish a team of ten dogs and 
be on hand early on Monday morning. | 
considered myself fortunate in securing .so 
large a team, for the seal hunt had been 
bad in the previous fall and the Eskimos 
had therefore fallen short of dog food and 
had killed a good many of their dogs. | 
should not have been so ready with my 
self-congratulation had | seen the dogs 
that we were to have. 

Nachvak is the most God-forsaken place 
for a trading post that | have ever seen. 
Wherever you look bare rocks and tower- 
ing mountains stare you in the face; no- 
where is there-a tree or shrub of any kind 
to relieve the rock-bound desolation, and 
every bit of fuel has to be brought in dur- 
ing the summer by steamer. They have 
coal, but even the wood to kindle the coal 
is imported. The Eskimos necessarily use 
stone lamps in which seal oil is burned to 


heat their igloos. The Fords have lived 
here for a quarter of a century, but now 
the Company is abandoning the Post as 
unprofitable, and they are to be transferred 
to some other quarter. 

“God knows how lonely it is some- 
times,” Mrs. Ford said to me, “and how 
glad I’ll be if we go where there’s some one 
besides just greasy heathen Eskimos to 
see.”"* 

The Moravian mission at Killinek, a sta- 
tion three days’ travel to the northward, 
on Cape Chidley, has deflected some of the 
former trade from Nachvak, and the 
Ramah station more of it, until but twen- 
ty-seven Eskimos now remain at Nachvak. 

Early on Monday morning not only our 
two Eskimos appeared but the entire Es- 
kimo population, ‘even the women with 
babies in the hoods, to see us off. The 
ten-dog team that I had congratulated 
myself so proudly upon securing proved to 
be the most miserable aggregation of dog- 
skin and bones | had ever seen, and in so 
horribly emaciated a condition that had 
there been any possible way of doing with- 
out them I should have declined to permit 
them to haul our komatik. However, | 
had no choice, as no other dogs were to be 
had, and at six o’clock—more than two 
hours before daybreak—we said farewell to 
good Mrs. Ford and her family and started 
forward with our caravan of followers. 

We took what is known as the “outside” 
route, turning right out toward the mouth 
of the bay. By this route it is fully forty 
miles to Ramah. By a short cut overland 
which is not so level the distance is only 
about thirty miles, but our Eskimos chose 
the level course, as it is doubtful whether 
their excuses for dogs could have hauled 
the komatik over the hills on the short cut. 
An hour after our start we passed a collec- 
tion of snow igloos, and all our following, 
after shaking hands and repeating Oksunae, 
left us—all but one man, Korganuk, by 
name, who decided to honor us with his 
society to Ramah—so we had three Es- 
kimos instead of the more than sufficient 
two. Though the traveling was fairly good, 
the poor starved animals crawled along 
so slowly that with a dog-trot we easily 
kept in advance of them, and not even the 
extreme cruelty of the heathen drivers, 


*I have just heard from Dr. Grenfell, the mission- 
ary, that Mrs. Ford died on board ship on her way 
to civilization. 
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who beat them sometimes unmercifully, 
could induce them to do better. | re- 
monstrated with the human brutes on sev- 
eral occasions but they pretended not to 
understand me, smiling blandly in return, 
and making unintelligible responses in 
Eskimo. Before dawn the sky clouded, 
and by the 
time we 
reached the 
end of the 
bay and turn- 
ed southward 
across the 
neck, toward 
noon, it be- 
gan to snow 
heavily. This 
capped _ the 
climax of our 
troubles and 
| questioned 
whether our 
team would 
ever reach 
our destina- 
tion with this 
added im- 
pediment of 
soft, new 
snow to plow 
through. 
From. the 
first thesnow 
fell thick and 
fast. Then 
the wind rose, 
and with 
every mo- 
ment grew in 
velocity. | 
soon realized 
that we were 
caught under 
the worst pos- 
sible condi- 
tions in the 
throes of a 
Labrador 
winter storm—the kind of storm that has 
cost so many native travelers on that bleak 
coast their lives. We were now on the ice 
again beyond the neck. Perpendicular 
cliff-like walls shut us off from retreat to 
the land, and there was not a possibility of 
shelter anywhere. Previous snows had 





Paul Schmidt and his family, who gave Wallace such a warm 
welcome at Ramah. 


found no lodgment into banks, and an igloo 
could not be built. Our throats were 
parched with thirst, but there was no water 
to drink, and nowhere a stick of wood with 
which to build a fire to melt snow. The 
dogs were lying down in harness and 
crying with distress, and the Eskimos had 
continually 
to kick them 
into renewed 
efforts. On 
we trudged, 
on and end- 
lesslyon. We 
were still far 
from _ our 
goal. All of 
us, even the 
Eskimos, 
were utterly 
weary. Fi- 
nally fre- 
quent stops 
were neces- 
sary to rest 
the poor toil- 
ing brutes, 
and we were 
glad to take 
advantage 
of each op- 
portunity to 
throw our- 
selves at full 
length on the 
snow-cov- 
ered ice for a 
moment’s re- 
pose. Some- 
‘times we 
would walk 
ahead of the 
komatik and 
lie down 
until it over- 
took us, fre- 
quently fall- 
ing asleep in 
the brief in- 
terim. Now and again an Eskimo would 
look into my face and repeat ““Oksunae”’ 
(Be strong), and I would encourage him 
in the same way. Darkness fell thick and 
black. No signs of land were visible— 
nothing but the whirling, driving, pitiless 
snow around us and the ice under our feet. 
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Sometimes one of us would stumble on a 
hummock and fall. 1 wondered whether 
the Eskimos knew where they were, and 
if they did how they could know and keep 
their direction. It was an unfathomable 
mystery to me. I wondered whether we 
were not going right out to sea, and how 
long it would be before we should drop 
into open water and be swallowed up. 
There was no fear attached to this—it was 
just a calculation in which | had only a 
passive interest. 

The thirst of the snow-fields is most ago- 
nizing and can only be likened to the thirst 
of the desert. The snow around you is 
tantalizing, for to eat it does not quench 
the thirst in the slightest; it aggravates it. 
If | ever longed for water it was then. 

Hour after hour passed and the night 
seemed interminable. But somehow we 
kept going, and the poor crying brutes kept 
going. All misery has its ending, how- 
ever, and ours ended when | least looked 
for it, or had given up looking for it. Un- 
expectedly the dogs’ pitiful cries changed 
to gleeful howls and they visibly increased 
their efforts. Then Korganuk put his face 
close to mine and said: ‘Ramah! Ramah!” 
and quite suddenly we stopped before the 
big mission house. 


XIX 
ON THE ATLANTIC ICE 


The dogs had stopped within a dozen 
feet of the mission house, but it was barely 
distinguishable through the thick clouds 
of smothering snow which the wind, risen 
to a terrific gale, swirled around us as it 
swept down in staggering gusts from the 
invisible hills above. A light filtered dimly 
through one of the frost-encrusted windows, 
and | tapped loudly upon the glass. 

At first there was no response, but after 
repeated rappings some one moved within, 
and in a moment the door opened and a 
voice called to us, ‘Come, come out of the 
snow. It is a nasty night.” Without 
further preliminaries we stepped into the 
shelter of the broad, comfortable hall. 
Holding a candle above his head, and 
peering at us through the dim light that 
it cast, was a short, stockily built, bearded 
man in his shirt sleeves and wearing hairy 
sealskin trousers and boots. To him | 


introduced myself and Easton, and he, in 
turn, told us that he was the Reverend 
Paul Schmidt, the missionary in charge 
of the station. 

Mr. Schmidt’s astonishment at our un- 
expected appearance at midnight and in 
such a storm was only equaled by his 
hospitable welcome. His broken English 
sounded sweet indeed, inviting us to throw 
off our snow-covered garments. He ush- 
ered us to a neat room on the floor above, 
struck a match to a stove already prepared, 
and in five minutes after our entrance we 
were listening to the music of a crack!ing 
fire and warming our chilled selves by its 
increasing heat. 

Our host was most solicitous for our 
every comfort. He hurried in and out, 
and by the time we were thoroughly 
warmed told us supper was ready and asked 
us to his living-room below, where Mrs. 
Schmidt had spread the table for a hot 
meal. Each mission house has a common 
kitchen and a common dining-room, and 
besides having the use of thes2 the separate 
families are each provided with a private 
living-room and a sleeping-room. 

It is not pleasant to be routed out of 
bed in the middle of the night, but these 
good missionaries assured us that it was, 
and treated us like old friends whom they 
were overjoyed to see. “Well, well,’ said 
Mr. Schmidt, again and again, “‘it is very 
good of you to come. I am very glad 
that you came to-night, for now we shall 
have company, and you shall stay with us 
until the weather is fine again for traveling, 
and we will talk English together, which 
is a pleasure for me, for | have almost 
forgotten my English, with no one to ta!k 
it to.” It was after two o’clock when we 
went to bed, and I verily believe that Mr. 
Schmidt would have talked all night had 
it not been for our hard day’s work and 
evident need of rest. 

When we arose in the morning the storm 
was still blowing with unabated fury. We 
had breakfast with Mr. Schmidt in his 
private apartment and were later intro- 
duced to Mr. Karl Filsehke, the store- 
keeper, and his wife, who, like the Schmidts 
were most hospitable and kind. At all of 
the Moravian missions, with the exception 
of Killinek, ‘““down to Chidley,” and Mak- 
kovik, the farthest station ‘up south,” 
there is, besides the missionary who de- 
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votes himself more particularly to the 
spiritual needs of his people, a storekeeper 
who looks after their material welfare, and 
assists in conducting the meetings. In 
Labrador these missions are largely, though 
by no means wholly, self-supporting. Furs 
and blubber are taken from the Eskimos in 
exchange for goods, and the profits result- 
ing from their sale in Europe are applied 
toward the expense of maintaining the sta- 
tions. They own a small steamer, which 
brings the supplies from London every 
summer and takes away the year’s accumu- 
lation of fur and oil. Since the first per- 
manent establishment was erected at Nain, 
over one hundred and fifty years ago, they 
have followed this trade. 

During the day | visited the store and 
blubber house, where Eskimo men and 
women were engaged in cutting seal blub- 
ber into small slices and pounding these 
with heavy wooden mallets. The pounded 
blubber is placed in zinc vats, and when 
the summer comes is exposed in the vats 
to the sun’s heat, which renders out a fine, 
white oil. This oil is put into casks and 
shipped to the trade. 

In the depth of winter seal hunting is 
impossible, and during that season the 
Eskimo families gather in huts, or igloo- 
soaks, at the mission stations. There are 
sixty-nine of these people connected with 
the Ramah station, and | visited them all 
with Mr. Schmidt. Their huts were heated 
with stone lamps and seal oil, for the coun- 
try is bare of wood. The fuel for the mis- 
sion house is brought from the south by 
the steamer. 

The Eskimos at Ramah and at the sta- 
tions south are all supposed to be Christ- 
ians, but, naturally, they still retain many 
of the traditional beliefs and superstitions 
of their ancestors. They will not live in 
a house where a death has occurred, be- 
lieving that the spirit of the departed will 
haunt the place. If the building is worth 
it, they take it down and set it up again 
somewhere else. Not long ago the wife of 
one of the Eskimos was taken seriously ill, 
and became delirious. Her husband and 
his neighbors, deciding that she was pos- 
sessed of an evil spirit, tied her down and 
left her, until finally she died, uncared for 
and alone, from cold and lack of nourish- 
ment. This occurred at a distance from 
the station, and the missionaries did not 


learn of it until the woman was dead and 
beyond their aid. 

Once Dr. Grenfell visited Ramah and 
exhibited to the astonished Eskimos some 
stereopticon views—photographs that he 
had taken there in a previous year. It so 
happened that one of the pictures was that 
of an old woman who had died since the 
photograph was made, and when it ap- 
peared upon the screen terror struck the 
hearts of the simple-minded people. They 
believed it was her spirit returned to earth, 
and for a long time afterward imagined 
that they saw it floating about at night, 
visiting the woman’s old haunts. 

The daily routine of the mission station 
is most methodical. At seven o’clock in 
the morning a bell calls the servants to 
their duties; at nine o’clock it rings again, 
granting a half hour’s rest; at a quarter to 
twelve a third ringing sends them to din- 
ner; they return at one o'clock to work 
until dark. Every night at five o’clock 
the bell summons them to religious service 
in the chapel, where worship is conducted 
in Eskimo by either the missionary or the 
storekeeper. The women sit on one side, 
the men on the other, and are always in 
their seats before the last tone of the bell 
dies out. I used to enjoy these services 
exceedingly—watching the eager, expec- 
tant faces of the people as they heard the 
lesson taught, and their hearty singing of 
the hymns in Eskimo made the evening 
hour a most interesting one to me. 

It is a-busy life the missionary leads. 
From morning until night he is kept con- 
stantly at work, and in the night his rest 
is often broken by calls to minister to the 
sick. He is the father of his flock, and his 
people never hesitate to call for his help 
and advice; to him all their troubles and 
disagreements are referred for a wise ad- 
justment. I am free to say that previous 
to meeting them upon their field of labor 
I looked upon the work of these mission- 
aries with indifference, if not disfavor, for 
I had been led to believe that they were 
accomplishing little or nothing. But now 
I have seen, and I know of what incalcul- 
able value the services are that they are 
rendering to the poor, benighted people of 
this coast. 

They practicaliy renounce the world and 
their home ties to spend their lives, until 
they are too old for further service or their 











A typical native house south of Sandwich Bay. 


health breaks down, in their Heaven- 
inspired calling, surrounded by people of 
a different race and language, in the most 
barren, God-cursed land in the world. 
When their children reach the age of seven 
years they must send them to the church- 
school at home to be educated. Very 
often parent and child never meet again. 
This is, as many of them told me, the 
greatest sacrifice they are called upon to 
make, but they realize that it is for the best 
good of the child and their work, and they 
do not murmur. 

Phillipus Inglavina and Ludwig Alasua, 
two Eskimos, were engaged to hold them- 
selves in readiness with their teams of 
twelve dogs for a bright and early start for 
Hebron on the first clear morning. On 
the fourth morning after our arrival they 
announced that the weather was suffi- 
ciently clear for them to find their way over 
the hills. Mrs. Schmidt and Mrs. Filsehke 
filled an earthen jug with hot coffee and 
wrapped it, together with some sand- 
wiches, in a bearskin to keep from freezing 
for a few hours; sufficient wood to boil 
the kettle that night and the next morning 
was lashed with our baggage on the koma- 
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tik; the Eskimos each received the daily 
ration of a plug of tobacco and a box of 
matches, which they demand when travel- 
ing, and then we said good-bye and started. 
The komatik was loaded with Fskimos, 
and the rest of the native population trailed 
after us on foot. It is the custom on the 
coast for the people to accompany a koma- 
tik starting on a journey for some distance 
from the station. 

The wind, which had died nearly out in 
the night, was rising again. It was directly 
in our teeth and shifting the loose snow 
unpleasantly. We had not gone far when 
one of the trailing Eskimos came running 
after us and shouted to our driver to stop. 
We halted, and when he overtook us he 
called the attention of Phillipus to a high 
mountain known as Attanuek (the king), 
whose peak was nearly hidden by drift- 
ing snow. A consultation decided them 
that it would be dangerous to attempt 
the passes that day, and to our chagrin 
the Eskimos turned the dogs back to the 
station. 

The next morning Attanuek’s head was 
clear, the wind was light, the atmosphere 
bitter cold, and we were off in good season. 
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We soon reached “Lamson’s Hill,” rising 
three thousand feet across our path, and 
shortly after daylight began the weari- 
some ascent, helping the dogs haul the 
komatik up steep places and wallowing 
through deep snow-banks. Before noon 
one of our dogs gave out, and we had to 
cut him loose. An hour later we met 
George Ford on his way home to Nachvak 
from Davis Inlet, and some Eskimos with 
a team from the Hebron mission, and from 
this latter team we borrowed a dog to take 
the. place of the one we had lost. Ford 
told us that his leader had gone mad that 
morning and he had been compelled to 
shoot it. He also informed me that wolves 
had followed him all the way from Okak to 
Hebron, mingling with his dogs at night, 
but at Hebron had left his trail. 

At three o’clock we reached the summit 
of Lamson’s Hili and began the perilous 
descent, where only the most expert 
maneuvering on the part of the Eskimos 
saved our komatik from being smashed. 
In many places we had to remove the dogs 
before letting the sledge down steep places, 
and it was a good while after dark when 
we reached the bottom. Then, working 


the komatik over a mile of rough bowlders 
from which the wind had swept the snow, 
we at length came upon the sea ice of 
Saglak Bay, and at eight o'clock drew up 
at an igloosoak on an island several miles 
from the mainland. 

This igloosoak was practically an under- 
ground dwelling, and the entrance was 
through a snow tunnel. From a single 
seal-gut window a dim lignt shone, but 
there was no other sign of life. I groped 
my way into the tunnel, bent half double, 
stepping upon and stumbling over numer- 
ous dogs that blocked the way, and at the 
farther end bumped into a door. Upon 
pushing this open | found myself in a room 
perhaps twelve by fourteen feet in size. 
Three stone lamps shed a gloomy half light 
over the place and revealed a low bunk 
covered with sealskins extending along two 
sides of the room, upon which nine Eskimos 
--men, women and children—were lying. 
A half inch of soft slush covered the floor, 
The whole place was reeking in filth and 
was infested with vermin, and the stench 
was sickening. 

The people arose and welcomed us as 
Eskimos always do. Our two drivers, who 





The Moravian hospital and station at Okak, the largest Eskimo village in Labrador. 
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followed me with the wood we had brought, 
made a fire in a small sheet-iron tent-stove 
kept in the shack by the missionaries for 
their use when traveling, and on it we 
placed our kettle full of ice for tea, and our 
sandwiches to thaw, for they were frozen 
as hard as bullets. 

At Ramah I had purchased some dried 
caplin for dog food for the night. The 
caplin is a small fish, about .the size of a 
smelt or a little larger, and is caught in the 
neighborhood of Hamilton Inlet and south. 
They are brought north by the missionaries 
to use for dog food when traveling in the 
winter, as they are more easily packed on 
the komatik than seal meat. The Eskimos 
are exceedingly fond of these dried fish, 
and they appealed to our men as too great 
a delicacy to waste upon the dogs. There- 
fore, when feeding time came, seal blubber, 
of which there was an abundant supply 
in the igloo, fell to the lot of the animals, 
while our drivers and hosts appropriated 
the caplin to themselves. The bag of fish 
was placed in the center, with a dish of raw 
seal fat alongside, with the group surround- 
ing it, and they were still banqueting upon 
the fish and fat when I, weary with travel- 
ing, fell asleep in my bag. 

It was not yet dark the next evening 
when we came in sight of the Eskimo vil- 
lage at the Hebron mission, and the whole 
population of one hundred and eighty 
people and two hundred dogs, the former 
shouting, the latter howling, turned out to 
greet us. Several of the young men, 
fleeter of foot than the others, ran out on 
the ice, and when they had come near 
enough to see who we were, turned and ran 
back again ahead of our dogs, shouting 
“Kablunot! Kablunot!” (outlanders), and 
so, in the midst of pandemonium, we drew 
into the station, and received from the mis- 
sionaries a most cordial welcome. 

Here | was fortunate in securing for 
the next eighty miles of our journey an 
Eskimo with an exceptionally fine team of 
fourteen dogs. This new driver—Cornelius 
was his name—made my heart glad by con- 
senting to travel without an attendant. | 
was pleased at this because experience had 
taught me that each additional man meact 
just so much slower progress. 

No time was lost at Hebron, for the 
weather was fine, and early morning found 
At Napartok we reached 


us on our way. 
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the “first wood,” and the sight of a grove 
of green spruce tops above the snow 
seemed almost like a glimpse of home. 

It was dreary, tiresome work, this daily 
plodding southward over the endless snow, 
sometimes upon the wide ice field, some- 
times crossing necks of land with tedious 
ascents and dangerous descents of hills, 
making no halt while daylight lasted, save 
to clear the dogs’ entangled traces and 
snatch a piece of hardtack for a cheerlcss 
luncheon. 

Okak, two days’ travel south of Hebron, 
with a population of three hundred and 
twenty-nine, is the largest Eskimo village 
in Labrador and an important station of 
the Moravian missionaries. Besides the 
chapel, living apartments and store of the 
mission, a neat, well-organized little hospital 
has just been opened by them and placed 
in charge of Dr. S. Hutton, an English 
physician. Young, capable and with every 
prospect of success at home, he and his 
charming wife have resigned all to come 
to the dreary Labrador and give their lives 
and efforts to the uplifting of this bit 
of benighted humanity. The only other 
member of the hospital corps was Miss S. 
Francis, a young woman who has prepared 
herself as a trained nurse to give her life 
to the service. 

We had now reached a section where 
timber grows, and some of the houses were 
quite pretentious for the frontier— well 
furnished, of two or three rooms and far 
superior to many of the houses of the outer 
coast breeds to the south. This, of course, 
is the visible result of the century of Mo- 
ravian labors. Here | engaged, with the 
aid of the missionaries, Paulus Avalar and 
Boas Anton with twelve dogs to go with us 
to Nain, and after one day at Okak our 
march was resumed. 

It is a hundred miles from Okak to Nain, 
and on the way the Kiglapait Mountain 
must be crossed, as the Atlantic ice outside 
is liable to be shattered at any time s ‘ould 
an easterly gale blow, and there is no pos- 
sible retreat and no opportunity to escape 
should one be caught upon it at such a 
time. 

We had not reached the summit of the 
Kiglapait when night drove us into camp 
in a snow igloo. The Eskimos here are 
losing the art of snow-house building, and 
this one was very poorly constructed, and 
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with a temperature of thirty or forty degrees 
below zero, very cold and uncomfortable. 

When we turned into our sleeping-bags 
Paulus, who could talk a few words of Eng- 
lish, remarked to me: “Clouds say big 
snow maybe. Here very bad. No dog 
feed. We go early,” and pointing to my 
watch face indicated that we should start 
at midnight. At eleven o’clock | heard 
him and Boas get up and go out. Half an 
hour later they came back with a kettle 
of hot tea and we had breakfast. Then 
the two: Eskimos, by candle-light, read 
aloud in their language a form of worship 
and sang ahymn. All along the coast be- 
tween Hebron and Makkovik | found morn- 
ing and evening worship and grace before 
and after meals a regular institution with 
the Eskimos, whose religious training is 
carefully looked after by the Moravians. 

By midnight our komatik was packed. 
“Ooisht! ooisht!” started the dogs for- 
ward as the first feathery flakes of the 
tnreatened storm fell lazily down. Not a 
breath of wind was stirring and no sound 
broke the ominous silence of the night save 
the crunch of our feet on the snow and the 
voice of the driver urging on the dogs. 

Boas went ahead leading the team on the 
trail. Presently he halted and shouted 
back that he could not make out the land- 
marks in the now thickening snow. Then 
we circled about until an old track was 
found and went on again. Time and again 
this maneuver was repeated. The snow 
now began to fall heavily and the wind 
rose. No further sign of the track could 
be discovered, and short halts were made 
while Paulus examined my compass to get 
his bearings. 

Finally the summit of the Kiglapait was 
reached, and the descent was more rapid. 
At one place on a sharp down grade the 
dogs started on a run and we jumped upon 
the komatik to ride. Moving at a rapid 
pace the team, dimly visible ahead, sud- 
denly disappeared. Paulus rolled off the 
komatik to avoid going over the ledge 
ahead, but the rest of us had no time to 
jump, and a moment later the bottom fell 
out of our track and we felt ourselves drop- 
ping through space. It was a fall of only 
fifteen feet, but in the night it seemed a 
hundred. Fortunately we landed,on soft 
snow and no harm was done, but we had a 
good shaking up. 
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The storm grew in force with the coming 
of daylight. Forging on through the driv- 
ing snow, we reached the ocean ice early in 
the forenoon and at four o'clock in the 
afternoon the shelter of an Eskimo hut. 

The storm was so severe the next morn- 
ing that our Eskimos said that to venture 
out in it would probably mean to get lost, 
but before noon the wind so far abated 
that we started. 

The snow fell thickly all day, the wind 
began to rise again, and a little after four 
o'clock the real force of the gale struck us 
in one continued, terrific sweep, and the 
snow blew so thick that we nearly smoth- 
ered. The temperature was thirty de- 
grees below zero. We could not see the 
length of the komatik. We did not dare 
let go of it, for had we separated ourselves 
a half dozen yards we should certainly 
have been lost. 

Somehow the instincts of drivers and 
dogs, guided by the hand of a good Provi- 
dence, led us to the mission house at Nain, 
which we reached at five o’clock and were 
overwhelmed by the kindness of the Mo- 
ravians. This is the Moravian head- 
quarters in Labrador, and the Bishop, 
Right Reverend A. Martin, with his aids, 
is in charge. 

Sunday was spent here while we secured 
new drivers and dogs and waited for the 
storm to blow over. 

During the second day from Nain we 
met Missionary Schmidt returning from a 
visit to the natives farther south, and had 
a half hour’s chat on the ice. 

That evening we reached Davis Inlet 
Post of the Hudson’s Bay Company, and 
spent the night with Mr. Guy, the agent, 
and the following morning headed south- 
ward again, passed Cape Harrigan, and in 
another two days reached Hopedale mis- 
sion, where we arrived just ahead of one 
of the fierce storms so frequent here at 
this season of the year, and which held us 
prisoners from Thursday night until Mon- 
day morning.* Two days later we pulled 
in at Makkovik, the last station of the Mo- 
ravians on our southern trail. 

(To be continued) 


* Since writing the above I have learned that a 
half-breed whom I met at Davis Inlet, his wife and 
a young native left that point for Hopedale just after 
us, were overtaken by this storm, lost their way and 
were probably overcome by the elements. Their 
dogs ate the bodies, and a week later returned, well 
fed, to Davis Inlet. Dr. Grenfell found the bones 
in the spring. D. W. 
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ITHOUT the usual din 
and clamor incident to 
battle, a gigantic strug- 
gle has been in progress 
for years upon the bosom 
of the deep. And this 
conflict for the suprem- 
acy of the sea, in which steam has been 
pitted against sail, has been none the less 
relentless and bitter because carried on in 

comparative silence. 

So evenly matched were the two con- 
testants in this great commercial war, that 
for decades but little advantage rested 
upon either side. Within recent times, 
however, the speed and certainty of steam 
as a motive power triumphed, and to-day 
its supremacy stands unquestioned in the 
maritime world. 

To its dominating force is due in a large 
measure the present precarious condition of 
the American square-rigged fleet. After 
making its long and gallant fight for exis- 
tence, the ship has had to relinquish the 
most profitable ocean routes to its rival, 
and the present generation will in all 
probability witness the complete extinc- 
tion of this noble type of vessel. 

There are at present but two hundred 
and eighty square-riggers flying the Stars 
and Stripes, counting ships, barks and 
brigs, and scarcely a week goes by without 





‘a further reduction of the number by rea- 


son of wreck, dismantling and condemna- 
tion. None has been built during the past 
three years, and builders have no orders 
on their books for future construction. 
Of Sewall’s magnificent fleet of ships 
only a remnant remains. Along the Bos- 
ton and New York docks a trim American 
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ship has become almost a curiosity. Upon 
the Pacific Coast, where the last fragment 
of our square-rigger fleet is making its last 
stand, there is nothing in sight to bring 
about a lasting improvement in the situa- 
tion. 

But the passing of the square-rigger does 
not portend the extinction of sailing craft. 
Far from it. It simply emphasizes the 
fact that upon the sea, as on the land, the 
forces of evolution are at work, and that 
ships seem fated to pass into history along 
with other utilities that were good enough 
in their day but are unable to meet present 
requirements. 

In the schooner, or fore-and-aft rigged 
vessel, the square-rigger has a worthy suc- 
cessor, and one that seems destined to in- 
definitely retain a prominent place in the 
carrying trade of the country, in spite of 
steam aggression. In glancing at the sta- 
tistics for the last ten years we certainly 
find much encouragement for vessels of 
this type. Whereas ship-rigged vessels 
suffered a decrease during this period of 
over fifty per cent., schooners held their 
own, and this in spite of the fact that in the 
same interval several hundred fore-and- 


“afters, some dating back as far as 1830, 


gave up the ghost and were removed from 
the maritime lists. 

From 1894 to 1904, 379 schooners and 
167 schooner-rigged barges were con- 
structed, a total of 546, as against 265 
steamers for the same period. Within re- 
cent times the average size of our schooners 
has nearly doubled, increasing from 359 to 
502 tons burden. There are now upon the 
lists a total of 1,523 seagoing schooners, 
aggregating 764,866 tons. Included among 
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The two-masted schooner A/aid of Orleans. 


them are several vessels that were formerly number of years, was transformed into a 
square-riggers, but which have been lately four-masted schooner and is now actively 
re-rigged and converted into schooners. engaged in the lumber traffic. The bark 

The old /nvincible, after lying idle for a Snow & Burgess is now plowing the main as 
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The American ship Shenandoah, the largest wooden square-rigger afloat and one of the last of 
its kind. 
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The five-masted schooner Snow & Burgess—formerly a deep-water ship. 








a five-master and is making better passages __ to this rejuvenating process and take on a 
and more money for her owners than ever _ new lease of life. 

before. It is not unlikely that many While we may regret the disappearance 
square-riggers will eventually be subjected of ship-rigged craft, we can turn with sat- 
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The six-masted barkentine Zverett G. Griggs, which was formerly the four-masted ship 
Lord Wolseley. 
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isfaction to the achievements of our 
schooners, for they are distinctly a Yankee 
product, evolved from the minds of Ameri- 
can builders. Their history is part and 
parcel of our own. 

Back in 1713 the first, a two-master, was 
built at Gloucester by Captain Andrew 
Robinson, and received its name by the 
following trivial circumstance. As the ves- 
sel cleared the stocks and took the water 
with a leap and a bound, a bystander ex- 
claimed, “‘Oh, how she scoons!”’ And her 
owner, at a loss what to call her, answered, 
“A schoonét let her be.” 

The new craft proved seaworthy, man- 
ageable, and a good carrier, and a large fleet 
was soon engaged in traffic along the At- 
lantic Coast. And to-day, after a lapse of 
nearly two hundred years, the Gloucester 
fisher-schooners are a distinctive portion 
of the New England sailing fleet. 

That the country at large owes a tre- 
mendous debt of gratitude to the diminu- 
tive two-masters no one will attempt to 
deny. For generations they have been 
sailing in and out of New England ports, 
braving old ocean in his wildest moods 
bringing their burdens from afar. The 
product of their countless voyages has 
added immeasurably to the wealth of the 
nation, while through their instrumentality 
a race of ‘‘men of the oaken heart” has 
been developed whose worth is not to be 
computed in dollars. 

Upon the Pacific Coast their record has 
been no less worthy of note. Engaged in 
the halibut fishing trade, while enveloped 
in dense fogs and skirting the ragged, 
wreck-strewn shores of Vancouver Island, 
not inaptly styled ““The Marine Cemetery 
of the Pacific,” their crews have continued 
to ply their vocations when larger vessels 
nave been glad to seek the friendly shelter 
of an anchorage. As sealers they have 
traversed the treacherous wastes of the 
North Pacific, threading the intricate, 
tide-lashed channels of the Alaska Archi- 
pelago, where a single error of judgment on 
the part of their hardy skippers meant 
destruction swift and inevitable. 

In the opening up of Alaska territory, 
they were first and foremost, bearing 
northward the intrepid trader and pros- 
pector, and continuing their sole connecting 
link between the wilderness and the outside 
world. Even after the increase of trade 
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had attracted other forms of carriers they 
continued in service, supplying the needs 
of the miner and bringing him home at the 
close of the season at a time of the year 
when storms of fearful violence sweep over 
the great Alaska Gulf. 

1 am minded of the eventful voyage of 
the Ralph J. Long, a little schooner that 
came down from Alaska in ’99, during the 
great gold excitement, crowded with some 
hundred returning miners. Her whole in- 
terior was fitted up with temporary bunks 
in order to accommodate the crowd, which 
was indeed a motley company. Some had 
struck it rich and had the results of a suc- 
cessful season stowed away in belt or bag; 
some had done well enough to feel fairly 
contented; while some poor fellows were 
“dead broke,” and had been furnished a 
passage home by some friend more fortu- 
nate than themselves. 

The second day out the little craft ran 
into the teeth of a living gale, which in- 
creased in violence as she fought her way 
southward. The sun was obscured from 
sight by driving mist, and the seas ran to 
tremendous heights. Many of the sai's 
were split and carried away. The captain 
and mate took turns at the wheel, to which 
they had to be securely lashed in order not 
to be swept overboard. The hatches were 
battened down to prevent the craft being 
swamped by the terrific seas that boarded 
her continuously. 

The plight of the miners shut up within 
the dark interior was a sorry one. Now 
and then some bold spirit, unable to bear 
the suspense longer, would brave the dan- 
ger and venture on deck, only to be sent 
speedily below by a smothering deluge of 
spray. But after one of their number 
had been swept away to death by a huge 
comber, they were content to leave the fate 
of the craft to the hardy skipper. 

At: length a wave, even larger than all 
that had preceded it, struck the laboring 
vessel a smashing blow fairly amidships, and 
over she went almost on her beam-ends. A 
frightful crash took place below, where the 
unhappy passengers were sent tumbling 
over one another in the pitchy darkness. 

Slowly the stanch little craft righted her- 
self, and then it was found that the commo- 
tion below had been caused by the bunks 
breaking loose undcr the continued strain 
they had undergone. 
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the square-sails on the barkentine James Tuft. Note the number of men required. 
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The James Tuft loaded and ready for sea. 














The barkentine /akawv/i—a compromise between a ship and schooner rig and a very 
‘ handy carrier. 
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The schooner Caine ashore in Puget Sound. 
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The storm followed free and fast upon 
their heels during the rest of the run to 
Puget Sound, as though loath to give them 
up. When at last a safe harbor was reached 
and a reporter came down to the dock to 
interview the crowd, the sentiments of the 
whole company were expressed by a big, 
brawny miner, who spoke up, affectionately 
patting the splintered bulwarks: “She's a 
noble little craft, and no mistake. There 
are mighty few vessels of her size that 
would have brought us through like she 
did. She ought to have a medal.”” And 
this is but one instance out of hundreds 
that might be given, showing the confi- 
dence placed in these vessels by those ven- 
turing upon the sea. 

For years the pioneer coasters were able 
to take care of all the traffic offering, but in 
course of time a demand arose for larger 
vessels. An increase in size naturally 
called for a corresponding increase in the 
sail area, which had to be met by making 
the sails larger or the masts more numer- 
ous. The builders tried the latter expedi- 
ent, the result being the first three-master, 
the Zachary Taylor, built at Philadelphia. 

Not long after a Bath shipyard turned 
out a four-master, by accident one might 
say, as the fourth mast was added as an 
afterthought, when it was discovered that 
the craft would be unwieldy with only 
three. 

The growth in size was gradual, and it 
was not until 1882 that the schooner 
reached one thousand tons register, the 
Ellicott B. Church, of 1,137 tons, being 
launched that year. A five-master, the 
Governor Ames, was built in 1889, and at- 
tracted more attention on her voyage 
around the world than had fallen to the lot 
of any American vessel since the days of 
the Red Jacket, Dreadnaught and other 
famous clippers. 

Five-masters had become quite common 
when the George W. Wells, a six-master of 
2,970 tons appeared in 1901. The Eleanor A. 
Percy, a huge 3,400 tonner and a six-master 
at that, came following right after, to be in 
turn speedily eclipsed by the seven-master 
Thomas W. Lawson, a steel vessel of nearly 
5,000 tons, built at Quincy, Mass., in 
1902. 

Although there is no telling where the 
schooner will stop in point of size, the Elea- 
nor A. Percy is probably the largest wooden 
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schooner that will be built. The cost of 
steel over wood is about one-third more, 
but the resuiting stability more than com- 
pensates for the difference. The big six- 
masters, for instance, had to be braced 
from stem to stern by immense keelsons, 
which took up much valuable cargo space. 
Even with this stiffening one could stand 
at either end and watch them give under 
the strain of wind and sea. 

The ability of the schooner to meet the 
requirements of present day conditions, 
while the square-riggers have been found 
wanting, can be readily understood when 
we take into consideration the numerous 
advantages possessed by the fore-and-aft 
rig, that are cssential to the ideal carrier. 

Operating expense, that prime factor in 
all transportation problems, is here re- 
duced to a minimum, for there is no motive 
power so cheap as the free winds of heaven, 
and no other craft so well adapted to utilize 
and control this force. The sails are of 
handy form, and can be readily handled 
from the deck by a handful of men, or with 
steam power if desired. The schooner can 
sail several points nearer the eye of the 
wind than a square-rigger is ab!e to do. 

Built on the old clipper model, they sail 
like witches, and owing to their peculiar 
constructions can be readily loadcd and 
discharged. They require but little ballast, 
and having no heavy top-hamper can, if 
necessary to the trade, take on immense 
deck-loads. In the lumber traffic of the 
Pacific Northwest we find these vessels 
leaving port with huge deck-loads tower- 
ing ten to fifteen feet above the rail. Oc- 
casiona'ly they get caught in a blow and 
have to sacrifice a portion of the deck-load; 
but where one meets such a mishap, dozens 
reach their destinations safely and land 
their cargoes intact. 

Being so easily handled they are especi- 
ally adapted to coast-wise traffic, where 
ample sea-room is often lacking. And yet 
we find them busily engaged in the deep-sea 
trades in opposition to steam and bounty- 
fed foreign ships. Hardly a day passes 
on Puget Sound without the sailing of an 
American schooner for some port in China, 
Japan, Australia or west coast of South 
America. Lumber to Sydney, coal to 
Honolulu, sugar to San Francisco, and home 
again in ballast, is a common route for one 
of these deep-sea carriers. 








The Birth 


Lately the schooner William Nottingham 
cleared from Puget Sound for Boston with 
a cargo of spars, being the first of her rig 
to embark in this round-the-Horn busi- 
ness, a trade that may assume large pro- 
portions. 

Another type of vessel that has become 
very popular upon the Pacific Coast is the 
four-masted barkentine, which is really a 
cross between the schooner and ship rig. 
It has the hull of the schooner, while the 
fore-mast is square-rigged. Some author- 
ities hold that this rig is advantageous when 
the wind is directly astern and that con- 
siderable wear and tear on vessel and sails 
is saved by its use. This claim is disputed 
by others. One thing is certain; the bar- 
kentines do not carry larger cargoes, or 
make any better time than the schooners, 
while the square-rigged fore-mast takes 
at least two additional men to help 
handle it. 

The tendency to adopt the schooner 
rig was strikingly shown recently while the 
vessel Lord Wolseley was being repaired. 
This huge English four-masted ship was 
caught in a hurricane and completely dis- 
masted. She was sold at auction, and her 
new owners, after careful figuring, found 
they could save a large sum annually by 
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Ship building on Puget Sound. 


making the craft over into a schooner. But 
fearing that the hull was too narrow for an 
all fore-and-aft rig, they compromised the 
matter by converting the vessel into a six- 
masted barkentine, the first of her class 
afloat. The square-rigged fore-mast had 
the effect of keeping her steady, and as the 
American vessel Everett G. Griggs she has 
been making very successful voyages, in 
every way a credit to our merchant marine. 

Scattered along the Maine coast are a 
number of shipyards actively engaged in 
turning out vessels of the schooner rig, 
some of them having been in the business 
for generations. Last year their output was 
fourteen wooden schooners of over 1,000 
gross tons each, to say nothing of the large 
number of smaller ones. Most of the spar 
timber now used in the eastern yards comes 
from the Pacific northwest, as nowhere 
else can be obtained the beautiful sticks 
from one hundred to one hundred and 
twenty feet long used in rigging the huge 
vessels of the day. 

Upon Puget Sound, Hall Brothers, the 
veteran shipbuilders, have in their career, 
extending over the past thirty years, built 
over one hundred schooners, and they are 
still at it. Their vessels are remarkably 
handsome, being modeled on graceful lines 
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and fitted with extremely lofty masts. 
Viewed in the offing, as they maneuver 
here and there to make the most of variable 
winds, they resemble pleasure yachts more 
than prosaic cargo carriers. 

The schooners of the Pacific Coast are 
at present experiencing an era of almost 
unparalleled prosperity, due to the great 
demand for lumber brought about by the 
disasters at San Francisco and Valparaiso. 
Every craft large enough to take on a cargo 
has been pressed into service, and freight 
rates are higher than for years past. 

As may be supposed, the masters of 
these vessels are mariners of the first order, 
keen, alert and venturesome, yet cautious 
when occasion demands. Most of them 
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Old Age—Repairing a ship at Key West. 
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served their apprenticeship in the old 
square-riggers and are familiar with every 
phase of their calling. The mates are as a 
rule thorough sailor-men, but the rest of 
the crew are not necessarily the pink of the 
profession. 

That the schooner may have to pass 
through further stages of evolution is not 
at all unlikely; but that they will continue 
to ply along the ocean highways for gen- 
erations to come is the opinion of those 
well versed in maritime affairs. The 
gloomy prospect of a sea without a sail is 
therefore too remote to cause any great 
apprehension on the part of those whose 
affection goes out to the white-winged 
argosies of the deep. 
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JOHN KENDRY’S IDEA 


BY CHESTER BAILEY FERNALD 


CHAPTER XXV 
THE VEILED LADY 


Zag HEY listened. The moon- 
RB) light was a narrow strip 
between thick redwoods, 
4 through which the road 

from the level of the 
marsh had become a 
winding lane. 





LS 
eer. 
a 

“Now what’s a bloomin’ motor doin’ up 
‘ere, this time o’ night?” the other man 


whispered. ‘’Old on!” he commanded, 
when Collins nervously turned. ‘“ You 
know ’ow to run a car!” 

“They ain’t been a pair of wheels up 
here all this week,” Collins said. ‘You 
say you're wanted. That automobile is 
about how a sheriff's posse sounds to me. 
I’m——” The other caught him by a 
thin arm. 

“No, you ain’t, you little pair o’ wings!” 
he blew an alcoholic breath across one of 
Collins’ great ears. “Don't talk like a 
bloomin’ fife. Now, Gawd knows what 
your name is, Mr. Collins, but mine’s Pink. 
That’s my real name, arsk Scotland Yard. 
I’ve just remembered it. And I never ‘ave 
walked when | could ride. They’re keepin’ 
an ’emp necktie for me, but your ’andsome 
little nut they only want to shave. Where- 
by, it’s me that are the ‘eadpiece of this 
lovely pair o’ twins,’ he held his arm 
around Collins) neck. “So you just ‘eave 
alongside.”” Collins laughed. 

“T see you’re accustomed to having your 
own way, Mr. Pink,” he said, with a sigh 
of surrender. He ducked from Pink’s arm 
and became invisible in the gloom of the 
redwoods. 

Pink contemplated the black shades 
and heard the footfalls cease at a safe 
distance. 


is) 


“You know what you remind me?” he 
called. ‘You remind me of an ’at pin and 
two palm-leaf fans. You aren’t a man; 
you're an inseck.” 

The automobile had maintained its 
heavy “chug” in and out of the ravines. 
Pink jammed his cap over his eyes. He 
softly stepped behind a thick bush. As 
the automobile ascended around the curve 
and a solitary figure showed in it, Pink 
jumped alongside. 

“’Ands up—'igh with ’em!’” he said, 
over two pistols. 

Almost at once the solitary figure 
uttered a small scream. The car stopped, 
its vitals whirring in the exact state of a 
frightened woman’s heart. Two gloved 
hands sought to shut away the sight of the 


pistols. A voice from a heaving bosom 
whimpered: 
“O, dear——!” 


Mr. Pink peered nearer, over the sights. 
His shoulders began to shake. He ap- 
pealed to the darkness. 

“It’s a fee-myle——” he exploded. 
“Come back ’ere, you little skelington, do 
you want to cawmpermise my reputytion?”’ 
The lady was examining him through her 
fingers. Pink turned the pistols to her. 
“Did you say the gentleman was walkin’ 
on be’ind, mum?” he narrowly asked. The 
lady drew back and despairing'y shook her 
head beneath her veil. 

“O, dear!’ she squeaked. 

“O, yes, mum,” Pink enthusiastically 
pocketed his pistols, ‘‘that’s what the 
lydies usually calls me.’ Again he turned. 
“Do you ’ear, you shiverin’ little bacteria? 
Come out o’ your ’ole. Now, mum, we’ll 
back her ’round easy,” he deferentially 
pushed the car. The lady helped by a 
turn of the wheel. Collins appeared, his 
pistol preceding. ‘‘Nothin’ to fear, mum, 
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only a loose wood-nymph.”’ Pink casually 
tossed his head. ‘‘Now, mum, me an’ you 
in the back seat.” The lady alighted 
heavily on the side away from him, her 
veil and cloak obscuring all but the fact of 
her immensity. She pulled herself up 
with an obese groan. ‘‘Hexcellent, mum,” 
said Pink, “and makin’ up in bulk any 
trifle of beauty you’ve mislaid. Climb 
up, kebby,” he gave Collins a dig in the 
ribs. Collins seemed to be wanting in 
humor. 

“Let her walk,” he said. “It won't 
hurt her. Take my advice.” Pink whis- 
tled. 

“Did you ‘ear ‘im, mum—the blasted 
hinterloper! I wouldn’t mind cuttin’ ’is 
ears off, mum, if the wind wasn’t be’ind 
us.” The car was fitted with a collapsible 
hood which he found he could raise and 
throw so that its quarter circle went for- 
ward of the rear seat and shut Collins from 
view. ‘‘Now, you,” he called over it, from 
tiptoes, ‘drive on to you-know-where, or 
I’m just as hapt to come and ‘urt your 
feelin’s, you bloomin’ houtsider.” 

They began to roll down the hill. The 
lady, retired to a corner, appeared to be 
soaking up the tears with her veil. 

“What—rainr” Pink leaned toward her. 
‘I say, this is hagitatin’. My word, mum, 
| can’t stand it. Arsk me anything—arsk 
me for myself, mum, an’ you shall ’ave it. 
‘O, stow them crystal drops’—as the poet 
‘as it.” 

So it happened, by the charm of his 
silver tongue and from a yearning for a 
communion that for several years had been 
denied to him by stern authority, Mr. Pink 
brought the lady's great arm to pass around 
his neck and fondle his elbow, while his 
own right arm went about a hard waist 
that was slim only when compared to the 
stuffed bosom above it. The lady’s free 
hand caressed his bristly jowl and she mur- 
mured in self-deprecation a single “O, 
dear!” Mr. Pink would have liked to roll 
on the ground, to express his sense of the 
situation. ‘You're arippin’ old couple of 
tons,” he tittered. Presently he wanted to 
scratch his nose. 

It took him a moment to realize that his 
arms had passed out of his control. The 
lady’s weight against the seat was immov- 
able. Her gloved hand entered his mouth 
and held his jaw as if it had been a wolf's. 


Pink tried to lower his head and to bite, 
hoping to squirm to the floor. A turn of 
his wrist, reckless of the anatomy of his 
elbow, brought from him an impotent 
groan. 

“What’s the matter?” Collins’ voic2 
complained. 

“O, dear!” the lady squeaked, with like 
impatience. They had reached the level 
of the marsh. Collins had made acquaint- 
ance with the car. He turned northward 
and let out speed. Pink sat with his eyes 
fastened on the veil. The face behind it 
was making a long inspection of him, with 
Pink’s elbow uncomfortable enough to 
remind him of what excruciation might 
follow his stirring. He limply awaited his 
opportunity, but the slow shake of that 
hidden head was too chilling to his 
heart. He kicked and snorted in a wild 
effort to be heard; the car roared at top 
speed, and the lady added a confusing 
scream. 

“QO, cut it out,’ Collins called. Under 
his breath he cursed the half-drunken fool 
for carrying with them a witness to their 
flight. Pink had received a blow with the 
side of the hand, in the fashion of a saber 
cut, at the top of his nose. It blinded him 
while he sought his pistols. He was thrust 
over the back of the seat and his hands 
beat about in the flying dust down into 
which he could not keep himself from 
sliding. They clutched at the passing 
ground; it cut out his palms. The dust 
was solidly filling his lungs and he could not 
double himself because his face brought up 
against the slippery overhanging body of 
the car. Three miles away was a blur of 
lights from a creek-boat coming down 
toward the bay. Pink cried out'to it with 
a'!l his might from a bloody mouth. Chan 
Kow lowered the ankles and let the head 
bounce once on the ground. 

The head bounced once on the white 
streak in the moonlight and was hauled up 
a few inches. Chan Kow took a restful 
breath, his knees braced against the seat- 
back, his fingers sunk in the flesh above the 
ankle bones. His muscular sensations 
carried him back to the man-power boat 
on the Canton River. It was a far cry 
from then and there to this reckless motor 
car which made the hilltops dance and 
dissolve. What a wonderful variety human 
existence was capable of, he mused, staring 
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at the head and shoulders that writhed and 
took on the color of the dust. But Western 
civilization, from his thirty years’ experi- 
ence of it, was a failure. It was, he held, 
like this person Pink, irretrievably upside 
down. It began at the wrong end. John 
Kendry’s idea, in which there still was the 
fatal taint of Christianity, was to upbuild 
the beautiful, rather than to destroy the 
hideous: witness the vague ethical reluc- 
tance with which Kendry approached the 
business of destroying such a man as 
Paulter!, Chan Kow leaned over and let 
the face scrape along the road; probably 
the first twenty feet had eliminated the 
features, if one could see through the dust. 
The figure of his thus making a grindstone 
of the earth pleased his fancy, though he 
saw no way to complete the figure in bring- 
ing in the name of the late Mr. Pink. 
There was less convulsion in the tendo 
Achilles; the toes no longer worked. 
Western civilization undeniab'y had ac- 
complished great things; but, owing to its 
intrinsic error, it would evanesce; where- 
as the Orient already was stirring from its 
long and refreshing slumber. He let go 
one ankle and held the other with both 
hands, varying the effect. In the short 
spaces of comparative smoothness the 
thing dragged like a stone on a string. 
For a moment he saw it receding behind, 
where it had rolled and unfolded and lay 
motionless. A turnin the road hidit. He 
could not help recalling those lines he had 
written while the poisoned Ting Lee had 
pounded about the floor on his heels and 
the back of his head. He threw away 
Pink’s empty shoe and sat down to mop 
the copious perspiration from his forehead. 
Some day, he breathed, old age would come 
creeping into his thews. He readjusted 
the veil. He pulled back the hood and 
collapsed it. Collins’ speed was too dan- 
gerous, and it was in the wrong direction. 
He calculated the thickness of Collins’ 
skull. 

“O, dear!” he squeaked, forcibly pulling 
Collins’ shoulder. Collins snatched a look 
behind him. Pink was not to be seen and 
the old lady was pointing panic-stricken to 
the rear. Collins set his brake. 

“What’s the matter?’ he evilly said, 
dropping the wheel. 

Not too heavily Chan Kow brought down 
the butt of his American pistol. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
A SELF-DISCOVERY 


Before sunrise, when Paulter leaned with 
a hand on the post of the pergola, a dull 
and dogged figure in a cap and overcoat, 
there was a sound on the stairs. He slid 
to fill the doorway. 

“It’s 1,” Violet Marr tremulously said, 
from the half-light at the bottom step. 
Paulter let her push aside the obstructing 
table and pick up the pile of unsteady 
books that fell as he had arranged them to. 
His haggardness kept her eyes averted. 
If he did not see that she, too, had not 
slept, that now she sought from him the 
sympathtic word, the acknowledgment of 
what she was sacrificing in peace for him, 
she laid it to his discomfort, which in turn 
she laid upon her daughter. 

“You go down and buy me some cigars 
and some coffee and some whiskey,’’ he 
pointed to her, hoarsely voiced. “I’m 
awake. She don’t take that kind of a rise 
out of me.’ His tone swept her to obey. 
Her fingers trembled with her hat. She 
sought another hat pin, flustered by his 
contemptuous impatience. 

“Say, how old are you?” he groaned, at 
last. She raised her handkerchief. 

“I was fifty years old yesterday,” her 
tearfulness exasperated him. “No one 
thought of it.” 

“Weil, you act like you was ninety,” he 
waved. ‘Get a move on.” 

She forewent the hat pin. She faded 
from the house, pale under her gray hat, 
slight and purposeless of mien. He spat 
from the veranda. 

“You act as if you was ninety,” he cor- 
rected himself, aloud, with a glance at the 
corner that hid Ethel’s window. To have 
heard would have carried her back to her 
first knowledge of him. She had under- 
taken the reformation of his speech, of his 
outlook as to many things, forgetting his 
maturity and accepting his plausible man- 
ner. In an episode of which her beauty 
had been the exciting cause her disillusion- 
ment had come with sudden horror to a 
girl of sixteen. But she had never told her 
mother; it seemed, too, possible that her 
ears, her understanding, had played her 
false. Out of the repugnant aloofness that 
never afterward quit her his sentimental 
view had grown, increasing as time added 
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to her mystery. Her generosity to him 
had never been tinged with romance, but 
for Paulter it was impossible to believe 
that. He had continued to visit the house 
on the hill, under Violet Marr’s plea that 
they were spiritualizing him. Why she 
was attached to him he could not have 
guessed if his mind had owned an average 
habit of introspection, but the fact com- 
forted his pride. In her married youth a 
sea captain’s wife had been offered oppor- 
tunities for abandonment, but her vital 
content was strangely assorted. From her 
husband she never had had the absolute 
domination she could have wished for. He 
desperately had striven to foster her will, 
her self-reliance. Arthur Paulter had 
come into her life when she was forty-six. 
His ascendency was without conscience; 
she surrendered her rights of volition in 
exchange for a sense of rest that all her life 
she had awaited; passion was dead, and to 
her it seemed that she gave him nothing 
in exchange. It was enough for Paulter 
that she kept him within reach of her 
daughter. 

He went in and sat astride of the end of 
the sofa. Soon he wou.d be ab!e to revive 
himself. His tendency to collapse on the 
soft surface so near at hand—that was what 
Ethel was playing for! He jumped up and 
paced the veranda again, muttering ironies 
on the old woman’s slowness. The sun 
brought warmth. He threw off his over- 
coat and then his coat, to enjoy that free- 
dom in shirt-sleeves which to him meant 
home. He had denied himself this since 
he had come here, and now he looked upon 
such denial as a weakness. He would 
congratulate Ethel on a pleasant night 
when she came down. With coffee and 
tobacco, for which she was accustomed to 
no equivalent, he could stay on end for a 
week of days and nights, if need be. Dur- 
ing the hour before to-morrow’s dawn he 
should not be able to prevent her from fol- 
lowing him up the mountain, but he would 
make the pace so hot that, whatsoever her 
purpose was, he should have done with 
Kendry before she arrived to accomplish 
it. He had her hooked; let her thresh the 
waters. 

In her room Ethel stared at the wooden 
ceiling. In the first blank moments her 
face was like the one that had looked down 
on Kendry, questioning the forces his un- 





conscious form had been the first to stir 
within her. If instead of letting this new 
room go in its intrinsic ugliness, as she had 
let the one go on the hill, she had been at 
pains to stamp herself on it, in the furni- 
ture, the colors, she did not trace her reason 
for that to what Kendry might be expected 
to fancy her doing. But a glance about 
her brought him to her mind and set on her 
face the altered expression he had caused 
to write itself there. 

She felt for the key of her room and for 
the pistol under her pillow. The night 
light burned near her window, the sign, for 
Paulter, of a sleepless vigil in the hope of 
escape. Her khaki suit, her high boots, 
lay rolled in her golf cape and tied in a 
sheet, with a laundry list pinned to it. It 
was her first deception where deception 
had been expected of her for weeks. It 
made her flush, avoiding her eyes in the 
mirror while she combed out the heavy 
braids and arranged her hair with severe 
compactness that would suit a hooded 
head plunging through dense chaparral. 
Her muscles played beneath the roundness 
of her arms. Her blood bounded more 
anxiously under her translucent skin. She 
took no pleasure in the full modeling of her 
throat and cheek, in the firmness, bercath 
sheer fabric, of a bust from whose quarter- 
round her garment fell in a straight line to 
her feet. The man below was cursing the 
absence of her mother. It was her slim- 
ness, her comparative feebleness of bone 
she saw in the g'ass. The man was a 
savage. The pistol frightened her. She 
hid it in the bag she was accustomed to 
carry at her belt. 

Her dressing as she had dressed the night 
before suggested an excursion no farther 
than the garden. The open throat was 
grateful to the expectancy that began to 
oppress her. 

Paulter’s cigar had not waited for his 
breakfast. She heard him toss a con- 
descending word to her mother. He 
locked the front door, braced to a show of 
freshness. Ethel passed him with half- 
closed eyes, letting her bundle drop where 
it might on the floor. She sighed and 
leaned with her forehead touching the 
window pane. He kicked the bundle, but 
it was her attitude of weariness that pre- 
occupied him. 

“Little shy-on a night’s sleep?” he blew 

















a cloud toward her. She came again past 
him, without acknowledging his presence. 
One understood, she was saying to herself, 
to what ignominious depths of duplicity 
women were brought by the forms of 
tyranny. She took up the unopened news- 
paper and sank into the armchair. While 
he settled himself on the sofa close by she 
gazed at the print without reading, until 
her eye caught the name of Collins in a 
headline. It was a name from that region 
in which Paulter did things he was never 
voluble about. The brief dispatch, in- 
serted on an after page, told of Collins being 
discovered long after midnight by the 
sheriff of Marin County, hog-bound and in 
a stupor at the sheriff's door. The woman 
who had thundered on the panels had 
whisked into thin air in an automobile—the 
impression that she was a woman had been 
helped by her having carried away a mud- 
guard against a tree-box at the corner of 
the street. Collins, recovering, had an- 
nounced that he would turn state’s evi- 
dence, confessing to his career as a counter- 
feiter, and incriminating persons—the sheriff 
did not offer their names for publicity—to 
whom Collins laid his discomfiture. 

It was news that might prove too stimu- 
lating to him whose eyes inclined to droop. 
She let her own lids sleepily close, then 
opened them as if determined not to 
drowse. She was aware of a smile flicker- 
ing about Paulter’s thin lips through the 
haze of smoke. If he responded to her 
generous yawn it was by a distention of his 
nostrils, as he brought his feet to a level 
with his head. She let her cheek turn to 
the corner of the chair back. From a deep 
sigh the movement of her bosom changed 
to a light heaving. Her mother walked on 
tiptoe; the kettle sang in the kitchen. 
Paulter gave a start and resumed his cigar. 

“It’s so stuffy,” the girl murmured, with- 
out opening her eyes. Presently she heard 
her mother trying to open the farthest win- 
dow without their hearing her. Presently 
she heard a sound in Paulter’s nostrils. 
Her mother stole about drawing the shades, 
then the stairs gave evidence of her retire- 
ment above. A blue-jay harshly reinforced 
the morning chorus of birds against the 
silence of the redwoods. There came the 
unpleasant odor of an extinguished cigar. 

She took off her weight on the arms of her 
chair. She slid along by the wall, where 
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the floor creaked least, and came out of the 
house by the window. 

A hundred yards away in a tangle of 
hazel and wild honeysuckle, a little down 
the incline off the road, she could have 
heard his tread on the veranda, his burst of 
rage. She laced her boots in peace, recover- 
ing her breath, gaining in spirit with this 
first success. She was free, but Paulter was 
recuperating. The butcher's boy came 
driving up in his two-wheeled cart. The 
road was on a ridge that ran south from the 
mountain and abruptly finished at the joint 
debouchment of the two cafions the ridge 
divided. Her smile, her hair with the dry 
leaves caught in it, her jaunty skirt and the 
shapeliness of pliant leather at her ankles, 
made the boy her blushing servitor. He 
had her at his side while he sped his horse 
down the hill in keeping with the manliness 
swelling in his bosom. As they went the 
number of dwellings increased. Ethel 
stopped the baker and bought bread. 

“You'll find Mr. Paulter asleep in the 
living-room,” she said. ‘Please knock on 
the window and tell him I asked you to.” 
The butcher's boy waited to see her fly 
bareheaded down a path, her belt bag in 
hand, her cape dangling from its shoulder 
straps. She had asked him casually about 
the trail on the opposite ridge. He re- 
sumed his upward journey, glowing with 
memory. For her the running, after a 
night behind shut panes, was agreeable to 
the lungs. She crossed the stream. The 
“commuters” who took the first morning 
train to the city saw her among tree trunks, 
marching up over dead leaves. Above 
where they lived the slopes were barren, 
save for the grass. The cattle of a passed 
period, cropping it on rain-soaked soil, had 
cut the incline into close, narrow terraces. 
At the top were trees again, and she looked 
across the cafion to the road she had 
driven on. Her heart beat evenly and her 
color gloried. All the clocks in the world 
were ticking the time between now and 
to-morrow’s dawn, and to be leading Paul!- 
ter on, making him expend himself, caused 
her teeth to shut and her fists to clench. 
The butcher’s boy, visible through gaps in 
the opposite foliage, was driving fast again, 
with a man whose shoulders crowded him, 
whose compulsion made him pale with 
angry fear. She swung the scarlet side of 
her cape to catch their eyes. She moved 
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as if to keep along the ridge where she was 
until it joined the steeper ascents of the 
mountain, more than an hour to the north. 
Paulter plunged down the path in pursuit 
of her, as she had wished. 

Under cover of a ravine presently she, 
too, descended, but at an avoiding angle. 
It brought her up through the dense red- 
woods on her own side of the cafion, leisure- 
ly to her mother’s door. 

“You've spoiled it,” her -mother said, 
not without belief that in this return she 
had cause for triumphing. “He would 
have slept. I put bromide in his coffee. 
He believes you’ve gone to meet him. 
He’s grown desperate. You'll have to get 
down on your knees to him.” 

Her ineffectualness brought a flash of 
color to her cheek. Ethel was pointing 
through the window, across the cafion, to 
the figure that hastened northward on the 
ridge. 

“He thinks I’ve kept behind the trees, 


mother. I’m trying to tire him out, on 
account of to-morrow. Tell him that if 
you like. He won’t believe it. You don’t 


believe it. I have made it my first prin- 
ciple to be frank with you, but you think 
I have an appointment to-day with Mr. 


Kendry. You've ceased to trust me and 
I can’t live with you. It’s an odious 
happening.”’ 


Her mother laid a hand on the newel- 
post. She tried for once to keep fixed upon 
her daughter’s eyes. 

“‘There’s something I don’t know,”’ she 
huskily began, her voice mounting, “and 
that means that if you do go away, some 
day you'll want to come back. You'll 
want to shiver behind your mother and tell 
her how you hate that man.” 

The eyes had widened and intensified. 
They left to Violet Marr no resource but 


tears. The effect of the tears was unex- 
pected. 
“Mother,” the girl trembled, “it isn’t 


your best self I’m going from. If ever 
you're alone and you want me, I’ll come. 
Won’t you kiss mer” 

Her mother bowed upon the newel-post, 
wet-eyed but not sobbing. The girl looked 
about at the long-familiar articles they had 
brought to this pleasanter place. There 


were gifts from her mother, relics of her 
father, things that her baby fingers had 
reached for. 


The portrait of her father 
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was on the wall; under it were the ashes 
of Paulter’s cigar, and his hat, his black- 
thorn stick. She remembered another 
door, another sunlight, out into which 
she had seen her father go, smiling at his 
daughter’s tears. 

“Mother?” she broke. 

That strange half-smile played about her 
mother’s mouth. Without a glance Violet 
Marr mounted the stairs. There came the 
sound of her door locking. 

The girl went out to the veranda and 
looked over to the city. It glittered, await- 
ing her beauty, her slender purse, for what 
it could wring out of her or for what it must 
yield to her. Perhaps it would nourish her 
rather kindly, in the terms of the common- 
place, the unimaginative, the dull grind of 
the unaspiring. The city was not the 
mountain. After she had sacrificed on the 
mountain—her pride, her strength, her 
reckless presence at the moment when these 
men should meet, the city would take her 
and the mountain would never know her 
in its intimate way of yore. It would have 
been different if her father had lived; he 
would have made himself live on in her; 
she would have been the first consideration 
in his life. She straightened.. He should 
survive in her. Somewhere in the mid- 
seas he had gone down, unrecorded, un- 
traced. It was not necessary for his 
daughter to be told how his blue eyes had 
faced the end. They were like her eyes; 
the situation was a little different, but she 
would try, as he had confronted merciful 
death, to confront the greater agony of life. 
She hurried on her predetermined course. 

Chan Kow’s answer awaited her at the 
post office: “There are things which must 
be lejt to Fate. This is one of them.” It 
failed to echo his prophetic linking of her 
name with Mr. Kendry’s. It sounded to 
her like the first of more than one farewell. 
She turned again toward the mountain, 
this time by the westward cafion, which 
would lead her to where Paulter would ex- 
pect to find her, and bring her there before 
him. In two hours she sat on the western 
summit, a little fatigued, none inspirited. 
She was prepared to do so much, to do it so 
intensely, from motives which, most of all 
to Kendry, would seem so insufficient. If 
she rushed in, if nothing in the working out 
of the event to-morrow seemed to justify 
her presence, how could she give it dignity 































in his eyes? She had been going to justify 
it by a lofty reference to the idea, to his 
value to humanity, to her obsession that 
he must survive. She still could frame the 
words, but would they be less than hy- 
pocrisy? 

Through the chaparral she could see to a 
path that forked and encircled the rounded 
summit, then became one again on the sea- 
ward side. Where she looked, Paulter, if 
he continued his fancied pursuit of her, 
would pass. A mile beyond stood the lone 
tree, where he would go in the hope of 
finding her with Kendry. No trail led to 
where she had spread her cape; people who 
climbed the mountain followed the rail- 
road to the other summit. Perhaps she 
would wait in vain. But it was the logical 
thing to do, and, doing it, such a mind as 
Kendry’s would have waited in a kind of 
peace, she thought, peace such as she could 
not know. 

It was because he could thus intellectual- 
ly proceed, following the finer instincts, the 
spiritual way, to wheresoever they might 
lead, that chance would be his enemy— 
chance that, by upsetting the calculations 
of such men, ever had preserved the balance 
between them and strains like Arthur 
Paulter’s. Kendry would have thought of 
that, too, and he would have come decided 
as to his attitude toward death; he would 
come, in short, knowing himself. That 
was where he was superior, where she 
failed. He never would stay unstably con- 
templating Mary Eastwood; he would 
examine himself to the last shred and he 
would discover just the value Mary East- 
wood had for him. And in this great com- 
motion approaching to-morrow the hour 
would strike for Mary Eastwood and for 
him; souls would unveil. Yet he would 
not swerve from the trial. He would come, 
and if he survived he would hand to Ethel 
Marr her release from Paulter’s baneful 
shadow; a gift for which not the passion- 
ate “I” would await acknowledgment, but 
which the impersonal “Idea’’ would ac- 
claim as its own satisfaction. The name 
“Idea” was as hostile as the trees, the 
high hills, the cold sea at their feet; it 
echoed from the mountain itself, with the 
sound of eternity, denying what was of 
woman’s youth, of her beauty, of her 
bounding blood. She must give thanks 
to him, changeless of color, quiverless of 
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lip. She must go on, alone. He never 
fully could have respected her. There 
were things about Mary Eastwood that 
a lifetime would prove, but Mary East- 
wood never could have known such a 
man as Arthur Paulter; never could have 
stood stroking his cheek in fear that he 
would kili some one; never could have sat 
alone on a mountain-top, armed with his 
own dreadful gift against what his unbridled 
instincts might lead him to, in a solitude, 
under a passion that so degraded her. 
Ethel thrust her hand to part the bushes. 
The figure that advanced around the bend 
was at a glance not Paulter. It was too 
obviously of another school. It was clad 
in the color of the rocks. It swung 
strongly, full of purpose, full of grace, deep 
in thought. Did it go to meet its death? 
She paled; she rose, then crouched, then 
rose again, her hand toward it. It passed, 
erect, light of foot, firm ofmouth. She 
could not call to it. It disappeared. 

Why had she not been honest with her- 
self? Why could she not go to the event 
in the abandonment to truth where lay the 
one solace, the one dignity ? 

“| do—I do!” she whispered the words. 
They were gone and the breeze never 
would give them back. Her head bowed 
on her knees. She tossed her hands from 
her eyes, stumbling up. But there was 
no goal—the mountain at last had turned 
against her. There was only the figure of 
another man, rounding the bend on hasty 
feet, turning to look behind him, tightening 
an evil mouth she knew too well, going 
with stealth and with his hand in the 
pocket of his coat. He would not look up 
to the waving of her cape; she could not 
break fast enough down through that dense 
growth to stop him. She tore open the 
bag at her belt. The explosion of that 
pistol, pointed at the ground, seemed to 
shake the skies. The man jumped and 
whirled; he caught at last her moving 
figure on the skyline. 

Down on the cther fork of the trail from 
the one Kendry had taken she waited till 
she knew that Paulter, struggling through 
the brush, had sighted her. She broke a 
sapling to mark her flight down the steep 
beyond—away from the direction Kendry 
had taken, through a battling, pathless 
tangle, over uncertain stones and hollow 
pitfails hidden by nets of fallen leaves on 
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fallen branchlets. The sapling still quiv- 
ered when Paulter leaped exultingly across 
the trail. He heard her crashing through 
tough scrubby oaks, interlocking redwood 
shoots and clumps of ceanothus; hood on 
head she could not match his carelessness 
of torn skin, and, somewhere beyond, he 
pictured Kendry slackening his speed to 
hers. He thought he saw through Ken- 
dry’s game, now that he had read the news- 
paper some one had dropped off the moun- 
tain train. Kendry had arranged the 
capture of Collins, and they would try to 
hold Paulter, if not on a charge, then as a 
witness, so that Paulter would fail to ap- 
pear at dawn to-morrow. Kendry hadn't 
calculated on what was happening now! 
Paulter remembered how once before he 
had lost her, because his own crackling of 
dry brush had drowned hers. He made 
pauses; they sent her ahead, but his ears 
stood him in turn. He hated the accursed 
tangle and it hated him, but a mere woman 
could not fight it as he was fighting. He 
came to a nearly sheer descent of many 
feet, the face of the rock hung with the 
exposed roots of the fringe of shrubs above, 
the bottom obscured by tall redwoods. 
There were sounds down there—she had 
known a quicker way, but that would not 
change the end, so long as he had ears. 
He slid down with stones clattering about 
his head; he would teach them better 
shooting than that effort of theirs on the 
summit. The sounds became confused, 
nearer, a slow beating as if with a heavy 
stick against something impassable, as if 
one of them was entangled and frantically 
sought to be free. He hastened along the 
bottom, gloating, framing his speech, 
glorifying his prowess. The face of the 
wall ran higher. As he came into a clear 
space a heavy stone crashed from above 
and made that sound against a redwood 
bough. She had not descended. She had 
walked along, hurling down the stones. 
She was alone. Now he heard her quick 
retreat up toward the trail and back toward 
whence he had been coming when he dis- 
covered her. Paulter threw himself down. 
“All right,” he presently tossed his 
defeat from him. “If he isn’t there to- 
morrow, I'll go to where he is. Hand ’em 
out one little white chip; I’ll cash in some 
red ones.” 
He lay panting on his back. He was not 





going to risk returning to the house—not 
until he had read another day’s newspaper 
about the confession of Collins. The sun 
was warm, the spot was sheltered from the 
wind. He put the newspaper over his face. 


CHAPTER XXVII 
A MIND AND A PAIR OF PISTOLS 


Kendry had paused at the foot of an- 
other face of rock high on the mountain’s 
southern side, against which the sun made 
his shadow more noticeable than himself, 
sending up in the reflected warmth about his 
feet the bouquet of a mid-California day 
—the mixture of mints, of yerba santa, of 
immortelles and of other faintly perfumed 
leaves and flowers. Lizards basked and 
darted in the heat radiating between his 
eyes and the Pacific, the high hills, the city 
whose gray pall drifted inland on a lessen- 
ing breeze. Often he had rejoiced in thes2 
savors, this glittcring path of freights to- 
ward the roofs and spires which partly 
showed behind the inner headlands of the 
Gate. The region lays on mcn of every 
race, every mold, its bright allurement. 
If elsewhere the scenes of men’s works 
more finished, more restrained, had aided 
his discriminations, they never had abated 
the loyalty, the poetic optimism which 
glowed on his viewing that empire of sum- 
mits fronting to the changeful sea. He 
was under the spell perhaps for the last 
time; he was perhaps to leave it as the 
hero of a poor sensational episode, tickling 
the minds of the majority; his one contri- 
bution to the story of a fair haven that 
waited for spirits schooled like his to de- 
liver it from a degree of self-debasement. 

In the kind of mortal danger he went for- 
ward to, men of least imagination seek a 
fillip otherwise denied them; faint ecstatic 
beings flee from it, and only men of fancy 
spiritually deep approach it with full fore- 
thought and full courage. Not but that 
Kendry was approaching death in a stir of 
all his faculties, while he stood with the 
liveliness of youth responding to the en- 
nerving dryness of the air and the subtle 
invitation of the flowers. Death passed 
before him in the varied meanings mankind 
had made for it, out of fear, through 
credulity, into faith. To him the fear of 
after-death, and its superstructure of faith 
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in the promise of eternal life, had been the 
index of the Christian Era, and the decline 
in the value of that promise pointed to 
greater peace on earth and to the greater 
majesty of man. 

The weight of the promise had been its 
negation of the alleged terrors of death. 
Before this negation, this summum bonum, 
western civilization wearily had laid down 
the burden of natural thought, and be- 
fore this closed gate the multitude had 
rested throughout centuries. To occasional 
querulous voices the promise repeated 
itself in even terms. It was the artificial 
stopping point, the mortal error, in a 
world of unfathomed possibilities of spirit- 
ual extension. For one who bound his 
eyes with no self-consecrated fillet and for 
whom the instinct to evolve existed as 
forcibly as the instinct to avoid death, the 
promise of eternal happiness, offered to the 
spirit through the mind, had the value of 
that which the mind cannot conceive. 
John Kendry could not imagine light 
which makes no shadow, nor actual peace 
except from actual threat of pain. The 
peace which passes the understanding 
passed for him into the negation of sentient 
being. 

If to-day this did not decrease a young 
man’s willingness to die, though it did not 
touch on his will to meet the issue, it 
heightened his joy in his world, climbing 
down from the warm rock through the 
delicate air of manzanita blossoms, of 
lilac-like blooms of the ceanothus. It 
strengthened his hope for the world he 
knew, when all the incantations wasted 
upon space should be translated into deeds 
for its betterment. The far perspective of 
the hills aided a perspective of humanity 
congenial to his soul. The world was not 
asleep, but awakening. As ever, the fer- 
ment was in the masses, less in answer to 
the shouting of the prophets than to the 
slow digestion of centuries of experience. 
At length the monster had ceased to accept 
specific mortal ills in meek exchange for 
vague promises beyond the grave. On the 
one side stood the spirit of truth and 
democracy, and all the extensions of 
democracy most often grouped under the 
term socialism; on the other side stood 
empiricism, aristocracy, plutocracy, and 
the machineries of the allied faiths. Every- 
where the monster moved against these old 
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forms of its own nourishing, often obtusely, 
often without mercy, yet always under the 
same new instinct for a better life on 
earth—a life which should stand to that 
of the present inversely as the superstitious 
domination of the middle ages stood to 
spiritual freedom. This, then, was the 
deep rumble of the multitude as in harmony 
with which John Kendry might hope to 
liken his idea to one of some individual 
silver bells. To know that harmony re- 
leased him from the loneliness he had 
found when he had asked an understand- 
ing of the idea from men who, as it hap- 
pened in his acquaintance, were neither of 
conscious bell metal nor of the intuitive 
multitude. 

While he thought these things he went 
over dry ground where the manzanita 
thickly shaded its roots amongst which no 
grass grew. His hobnails grated on the 
angular pebbles and startled a little tur- 
quoise snake. The soil changed from 
yellow to green, the vegetation became 
lower and sparse and he dug his heels into 
the loose earth of a steep bank and came 
down on to a road that wound to seaward, 
in and out of folds, past springs, and into a 
strangely altered meadow where flourished 
ancient yews and twisted bays, and the 
song-sparrow did not wait for the evening 
hours but sang for the joy of living while 
life ran. 

But birds were birds and men were men, 
he mused, and the building of nests:—here 
were a man’s footprints in the sand the 
winter rains had brought upon the road, 
and those of a woman; any man and any 
woman walking toward the sea’s horizon, 
and perhaps singing, even as the birds! 
Presently the footprints were joined by 
those of a child, as if it had been set down 
from the man’s shoulder. There was the 
balance on heels, the dart across to a clump 
of yellow poppies; there was the joyful skip 
to join the others, the sudden discovery of 
the soft surface near a waterway into 
which the feet had sunk, to be snatched 
back to drier ground and to blithely wind, 
trailing a stick, to where the small fingers 
had left their marks in the scooping up of 
the sand. 

It was this he was to forego, Kendry 
said to himself, as the sea came into nearer 
view and as the four grown footprints 
assembled where the child had been lifted 
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back to shoulder. He marveled at how 
little he ever had thought of man in his 
capacity of father. He had let it lie over 
invisible beyond marriage. And it was the 
one certain approach to immortality life 
had to show. It was the one avenue by 
which man’s virtue, his experience, his 
essence, lingered after him. If it lingered 
in combination with another strain it was 
itself such a combination, and in the union 
all romance was exalted, all egoism quali- 
fied. Why was it not enough? Why was 
it not the answer to the thirst for conscious 
endlessness? Why was it not noblest to 
accept the extinction of one’s known selfish 
entity, rejoicing in and glorifying posterity? 
Posterity! The word glowed. To live for 
posterity, to have been lived for by an- 
cestry! To have lived in ancestry, and in 
posterity still to live; posterity and an- 
cestry wherein all men were blood brothers 
and the self-seeking of the individual soul, 
that fretted over the little time, the little 
space that bound it, was cast aside on ac- 
count of its morbidity! To build, to 
beautify, to preserve, not for the covetous 
moments of one’s own cvanescence, but for 
all the living world to come! It asked no 
strangling of the instinct for thought; it 
was founded on human experience, human 
intelligence; it crowned the strongest of 
human instincts and raised it out of cen- 
turies of hypocritical reproach; it extended 
human romance through marriage, through 
‘ maturity, through old age; sweetly and 
without strain it brought together all 
human sympathy and understanding; it 
made infinite the possible extension of 
human activities; it did all this and asked 
for no credulity, for no especial tempera- 
ment, no subversion of inscinct, no symbol, 
because it began with the first principle of 
life, beside whose antiquity all beliefs and 
all observances were but flaws on the sur- 
face of the deep. 

Kendry smiled a little, his hands tapping 
the pistols in his breast pockets. What 
was in the mind of Paulter at this moment, 
Paulter who would have dug the shores for 
gold till the sea swallowed him up; who 
would have corrupted public authority till 
anarchy destroyed him; who could have 
worshiped himself until he was immolated 
in the service of his egotism? Kendry 
drew an agreeable breath of the air from 
the sea. He tapped his boot with a willow 
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switch. There was a difference between 
chance and odds. He intended that the 
odds should be in his favor. He gave up 
his mind to the details of a violent demise, 
which should be not his but Paulter’s. 

The road curved out of the last sheltered 
hollows to the treeless slopes that descended 
steeply to the shores. He passed a prosaic 
cattle ranch, and a deserted summer camp- 
ing resort, and came out upon a broad 
sandpit paralleling the shore for some 
miles. He became an unnoticeable figure 
on it, along with the huge flotsam of timber 
rafts and with the nimble sand-peeps. He 
had been neither a duffer nor a crack-shot; 
he never had met anything he wanted to kill 
so much as he wanted its living acquaint- 
ance. He set up a bottle on a stick where 
the still sea lapped the sands. After his 
seven bullets had been sent at it, the bottle 
remained intact. Something in the pull of 
his finger, the tension of his breath, de- 
flected his aim. He spent two hours trying 
to disregard his breathing and to conquer 
the deflection. There was in the calm of a 
successful aim a seeming denial of the 
passion that should justify killing a man. 
It was difficult to accord to the sharpness 
of the explosion its irrelevancy. He made 
a target something of a man’s figure and 
ran at it over obstacles, firing as he went. 
There was a point from which he could not 
miss; it was perhaps a question of his 
reaching that point in the face of Paulter’s 
fire. He sat counting the possible dangers, 
the possible developments, till the sun sank 
into the clouds of the horizon. No optim- 
ism had resulted. It was not odds; it 
still was chance. 

He ate and started up the ineline again, 
now directly in the line of the rendezvous, 
where he planned to secure the advantage 
of the ground. He took the ascent slowly, 
saving allstrength. At the top the ground- 
robin scuttled beneath the brush, the 
meadow-lark called from a dead tree; the 
sense of eventide, the dying of the breeze, 
the cow motionless beyond a fence, the 
cooler smell of the grass, the flat glazed sur- 
face of the sea, the gathering gloom to east- 
ward, these weighed on the mind of a man 
who might not see the fullness of another 
morning. The shadows of the trees went 
long upon the upper meadows. He crossed 
their park-like stretches where the redwood 
and the bay, happily not contending in a 
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crowd for light, spread their branches far 
aground. He passed a grove of madrofios 
large and small, where the red disk on the 
horizon heightened the ocher surface of the 
trunks and made, with its flood of con- 
trasted color, its vivid setting off of yellow 
bough and bottle-green leaf, its irregularity 
of all the shapes of branch and twig, a still 
strange mystery of which the essence was 
unanswered loneliness. He tried to dwell 
upon the beauty of the rolling hollows, 
their smooth verdure and the setting of 
vigorous, perfect trees. But the sun dropped 
out of thé frame. A rabbit ran away and 
paused, obscurely cocking its ears. The 
song-sparrow ceased. The sea was lost be- 
hind the rises and the hollows and the sky 
was filling with high vapors shutting away 
the faint stars. In that wheeling of the 
birds of dusk, that alternate regular chirp 
of the crickets far and near, were the sym- 
bols of solitude, of the mind’s night, of the 
endless round while men struggled tochange 
the world and from the struggle suddenly 
passed into the inexplicable Silence. 

It formed in him a wish that was incon- 
sistent, yet would not down; that for a 
while there might be some one with him. 
It was not the occasional crackling of dry 
leaves, the unexpected stirrings of the air, 
that chilled him. It was a sense of a new 
want, of an incompleteness, of an unex- 
pressedness, to which only the darkness 
echoed. It led him back to Mary East- 
wood’s door. He could have stopped there 
with her; he could have had his half hour 
with her and their future would have been 
resolved. This would not necessarily have 
met his present yearning. He figured 
Mary walking at his side; he could not 
imagine in what garb, what inner mood. 
The rustlings in the shadows, the forms the 
shrubs and fallen trees took on, would have 
brought her nearer him, disconcerted and, 
though under his protection, still longing 
for her lights, her locks and keys, her ser- 
vants. The stones would have hurt her feet 
and she would have shivered in the cooling 
of the air. He would have reassured her, 
but it was he himself who needed reassur- 
ance, not as to the familiar phenomena of 
night in the wilderness, but about himself, 
in that dimension where the weakness of 
man equals the strength of woman. 

The clouds had thickened and settled. 
He lost the trail and went on with a woods- 
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man’s sense of direction. Forms faded 
into formlessness, and only the least pene- 
tration of the shrouded moon gave line to 
the tops of groves of trees and of eminences. 
He came out on to the drier ground again. 
The far summits dimly ran against the 
clouds. To the south the city glimmered 
and took shape out of the darkness, sending 
a few shimmering reflections into the waters 
of the bay. He picked his way among 
bowlders and through thickets to where the 
lone tree stood against the rock. Pistol in 
hand he climbed down cautiously on to the 
uneven terrace overhanging a gulf of black- 
ness. He listened long and heard no sound. 
Evidently he was first and alone. He be- 
lieved that no one could approach within 
pistol-shot without being heard. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
THE BEGINNING 


Up back of him the outline of the moun- 
tain swept, a little blacker than the clouds. 
Beneath the gulf beyond the less dim sur- 
face of the rock the hills and trees and 
waterways were one in formlessness. The 
sheltered shelf at the rock’s edge, waist 
deep, was opposite the tops of redwoods 
through whose foliage the wind gave now 
and then a sigh against the silence. There 
he dropped his burden from his back, 
weary not with travel, nor with foreboding, 
but with the length of the hours that must 
pass. He gave himself to groping on each 
tilted plane, over each crevice with a 
struggling shrub that should dispute his 
footing on his way to meet an adversary. 
He conned the points that would stand out 
up the slope in the path of his aim, to aid 
him; he studied the dim contrast he him- 
self would make as a mark against the hill- 
sides, down across the distance, that would 
be shaded by the morning light beyond 
them. He imagined his combat till atten- 
tion lost its edge and he turned his back on 
the scene and acknowledged the flaw in that 
calm neutrality he had expected to perfect. 

Rightly he should be sitting erect, heels 
over brink, a finished figure in bronze, 
symbolically gazing at the reflection of the 
far clouds above the city. He bowed, a 
figure of clay; his depression deepened 
with the slow progress of the hidden stars. 
Past the walls erected by an intellect the 
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current of his emotions the more violently 
swept. If he died and Mary Eastwood took 
half his fortune, he should have served her 
well. But, in defense against the dead- 
ness of the gloomy hours he let himself 
consider, what as to her if he lived? 

That is a familiar phase through which 
he had passed in Mary’s sympathetic com- 
pany. He had been young, linguistic, 
capable of world-mindedness, moving 
toward cosmopolitanism. ‘After two years, 
when his father’s death had called him 
back to his own country, Kendry had 
suffered; the cacophony, the foolish haste, 
the ugliness, the corruption, the thousand 
vulgarities, the poverty of social life—all 
loomed upon him in unhappy oppositeness. 
In his letters to Mary the moment had been 
of their closest, if still undefined com- 
munion. Gradually he had been accus- 
tomed—numbed, Mary would have said— 
to much that first had appalled him. Con- 
ditions could differ more than men: a rev- 
elation which covered his own country 
and justified his cosmopolitanism. Amid 
the din and the prating of self-sufficiency 
he distinguished the mounting cry for the 
more agreeable to the eye, the more admir- 
able in social intercourse, and for a public 
morality. The vastness of the country 
made the voices seem isolated—if one 
listened for the ring that meant the deed 
behind the word. Social life was inverte- 
brate, and theorganization of society singu- 
larly deficient in the power and means of 
veracious self-expression. The cry was the 
cry of a minority under the despotism of a 
majority, and he lived in a longitude where 
men, a little too sleek, are prone to beg the 
question of public honesty by an appeal to 
the glorious climate, as with creative pride. 
But the familiar lines brought him to his 
restored balance. To youth, America, in 
every field but those of certain arts, meant 
opportunity. And where, even from a 
world point of view, the most glorious op- 
portunity lay, the field was least crowded: 
the fateful fight to rouse responsibility in 
the sheep whose march to the polls, over- 
fed, underbred, was a pageant for the 
enemies of democracy. Though to live the 
mildest of lives in the iand of his birth 
meant that his chances of being maimed 
or murdered were about ten times as 
great as they were under the effete mon- 
archies; that was part of the price of this 


greatest of opportunities, and he was willing 
to pay the whole price. 

It brought him to the question: how to 
begin, considering that he was neither ‘“‘a 
good fellow ’’’ nor perhaps naturally gifted 
as a leader of men. The answer to that 
was that any man must shine, at least as an 
exampie, whose motives transcend his own 
aggrandizement and his own times. Ex- 
tending that, he had framed his idea. He 
had striven to convert Mary to it. 

During the time since his episode with 
Paulter on the mountain, during his suc- 
ceeding days of disheartenment—hence of 
so little importance, yet, except to himself, 
as if he had dropped like a pebble into the 
sea he could have wished to convulse— 
Mary had been an added weight. Now, as 
he looked across to that crowded precinct 
where, despite her horror of it, she would 
have preferred to be, rather than on this 
rock, he saw that he had converted, not her 
spirit, but perhaps herheart. He sawthat it 
had been the shadow of this conclusion that 
had made him put off thinking about her. 

If he survived, if he rushed to find her, 
if he said nothing contrary, they would 
drift back to Europe—inevitable for Ameri- 
cans when drift they must. Mary would 
not object to his becoming a man without 
a country; his matured cosmopolitanism 
would count, not for a luminous view of the 
hundred facets of life under the Constitu- 
tion, but for enjoyment, for dilettante- 
ism, for a fussy, unaccountable, old age. 
Against which, even at his feeblest, there 
would wax the sadness, the regrets, of ex- 
patriation. The knowledge of this would 
be Mary’s fear, her unexpressed reserva- 
tion—of ample possibilities for conjugal 
chafing—that some day he might set sail 
and grimly become American. 

She had accepted the idea with resigna- 
tion, not with joy. For the idea anything 
other than enthusiasm was antagonism. 
That was as clear as the black form of the 
horned owl that flapped past him and 
alighted in the near obscurity. 

He thought he had made this discovery 
without the help of other force. He 
thought he was self-governed in the me- 
dium wherein he was groping. If so, and 
since he yet could withdraw with honor, 
though not with fine consistency, why—if 
he was to withdraw to what would be com- 
pleter loneliness—did he hasten to light a 
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match, perhaps endangering his life, in 
order that the letter he had torn open 
might at last be read? 


“Must I protest against this duel—this un- 
speakable = with Miss Marr’s friend, when 
her protest will have been effectual or will have 
made mine ridiculous? I shall have started 
for Europe, to be sure of Tuesday’s steamer. 
There seems no reason for my lingering. The 
train leaves at 8:30 Wednesday evening. 
Mother, whom I have not alarmed, wishes me 
to congratulate you for her, on your remaining 
an American. As ever, 

“Mary.” 


By this hour Mary’s train would be 
climbing the Sierra. Another day and 
still she could have caught the Tuesday 
steamer. But she had announced herself 
able to go without waiting to hear the out- 
come. He stood up, the better to realize 
his freedom, his lightness. What fell upon 
his head was the completeness, perhaps 
the unalterableness, of his isolation, as if 
the rock was surrounded by depth and 
darkness and distance through which he 
never could pass. 

They had traveled a stretch of road 
together; but his destination had been for 
a life that should exalt the spirit, though 
at the cost of pain; hers had been for an 
escape from responsibility, counting no 
cost. The owl quavered from its black 
hiding place: “Ou-ou; ou-uh-ou——”’ as it 
had hooted to him that night beneath the 
fog in his pursuit of Ethel Marr. 

How magnificently Mary might have 
taken his view, shared his generosity, 
brightening Ethel Marr’s career! Mary 
could have dispelled all self-consciousness; 
he could have handed the situation to her 
as he had found it; he could have fallen 
back to the position, not of Miss Marr’s 
chance acquaintance, but of Mary’s ex 
officio ally. With all eloquence and assump- 
tion of her responsiveness he had pointed 
the way to Mary, and she had gone straight 
upon her divergent path. It had left the 
enterprise blasted. It had left him neither 
here nor there. It had brought him to 
the rock, instead of disposing of Paulter 
by a gradual process in which Kendry 
would have figured as a force without a 
name. It had given him a chance to die 
without the whisper in his ears of other 
lips: “I understand.” 

Nothing he could write, he muttered, 
with a moist hand gripping the rock, would 
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make Ethel understand. Only what he 
never might be able to do would prove to 
her that he had not waited here in doubt 
of his heart, in doubt of the idea, a cargo 
of flaccidity beached on an undiscovered 
shore. He was dragging slow chains 
through the hours. His detachment was 
as complete as if already he was dead. 
His young woe was as deep as his unfulfilled 
ideal had been exalted. He was seized 
by a terrifying double-consciousness; the 
sense of receding from himself, within him- 
self, of looking back on himself, hearing and 
knowing the thing he was, in pitiful in- 
timacy. The thing moved along the 
shelf, seeking a stone, anything to silence 
the hooting of that owl. The thing he was 
fussed over its miserable little life, its little 
theories, its little emotions—one particle 
flickering one moment in all time, all 
stellar dust. 

“T never have lived,” it groaned. 

He had thrust his hand at a shadow, 
feeling for a stone. The hand had touched 
what was soft, what was round, what was 
fabric. It moved. He exclaimed in his 
throat. The owl flew off. 

“It’s you!” he said. He dropped back 
against the rock. ‘Wonderful, wonderful!” 

No one else would have answered with 
silence. He threw himself down near her 
and held a fold of her cape, taut from her 
shoulder. He could feel her shoulder rise 
and fall; he could be sure that she would 
not dissolve. 

““My marvelous good fortune,” his chest 
hove. She seemed to shake her head. 

“If I hadn’t been responsible 9 

“No, no—responsive,” he cried. ‘“‘Re- 
sponsive—everything.” He could not 
judge when the dawn would come. “I'll 
tell you things presently.” For the mo- 
ment it was enough to feel the life within 
her moving the cape. 

“The letter was Mary’s announcement of 
her return to Europe,” he began. “She 
foresaw that she would not be necessary 
to my happiness. I groaned because I 
possess nothing that is.” He could see the 
outline of her hood. She must have been 
long kneeling. ‘‘ How you'll be cramped!” 

“My foot’s asleep,” she half laughed, 
changing her position. He took up the 
pull on her cape again and together they 
gazed across to where the city lay. 

“How shall you like my finished creed?” 
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he presently said. “It’s to look upon the 
beauty of the world and upon what one 
can do to increase that, not as one who ex- 
pects to leave the world, but as one who 
expects to live in it forever. It’s to assume 
that one does live in it forever; either in 
the posterity of one’s own blood, or the 
posterity of one’s example. It’s the idea 
projected, reconciled with mortality. It 
asks you to be content with such immortal- 
ity as passes from you into the future of the 
world. Has it ever come to you like that?” 

“What else would content me with being 
a woman? You've given a woman’s an- 
swer to all the philosophies in the world.” 

“Tt must be the right one. In the end 
every normal thinker brings his great 
theory to some woman and lays it in 
ridiculous little glinting pieces at her feet. 
He thinks she doesn’t know that his circle 
isn’t complete, and she charmingly lets him 
think so, while the world rolls on and she 
remains the one unalterable fact. Nunc 
dimittis! 1 have talked enough. I shall 
wade into that American city. It’s a 
swamp of distrust, where men run about 
trying to sell their liberties at the lowest 
price. If it were not so—more than | have 
ever saddened you with—I never should 
have thought these things so much alone. 
Those who will give their time and forego 
their enrichment, trying to redeem it, are a 
tragic few. I shall be one of them. | 
shall have lost my critical aloofness, my dif- 
fidence with my contemporaries. [| shall 
be in good company; I shall have found 
my career. So much for one’s relations 
with men. Does the woman approver” 

“Doesn’t it follow?” But she heavily 
sighed. The air stirred the trees and cer- 
tain wakened birds foretold the dawn. 

“Your beauty,” he glowed. “It’s so 
marvelously compelling. I have never 
said so. Often I have dreamt of you. 
It’s a beauty one need not be afraid of. 
It’s not merely youth—it’s you. You as 
you are, as you will remain, just as one 
would have you, without one flaw. It’s 
a joy to have said so.”’ 

The hood turned toward him; she pushed 
it off her head, and he thought it was be- 
cause he so well knew her features that he 
could make out the movement of her lips. 

“You said ‘compelling’?”’ 

“Overwhelming! So much so that one 
held back, asking if it was safe. Then = 





“Ts it safe?” 

“Gloriously safe.” 

She was on her knees again, facing him. 
Her fingers touched his sleeve. 

“Do you love to walk in the woods at 
night?’ she said. “When the trees are 
only forms and the stars are only fires—so 
simple and still, so convincing. Do you 
like to go without thinking, without 
speaking?” 

“Ah, yes.” 

“Only to be primitive—only to live. 
Wouldn’t it refresh your soul? Wouldn’t 
you like once to be irresponsible? Why 
do you say | am beautiful, you have never 
known me yet. Look!” she showed him 
the parted clouds in the west. “It takes 
that starlight, it takes that solitude—I’m 
shivering now. It takes the flame, the 
touch, the madness, to make me beautiful. 
It’s over there,” she whispered. ‘‘Come, 
while the night lasts.” He groaned. Her 
warm breath was on his ear, her breast was 
soft against his shoulder. 

“After dawn, after dawn.” 

“Then it will be hateful day. No, into 
my beautiful night. Come.” 

“To-morrow night. I shall live. To- 
morrow night.” 

He could have crushed her for standing 
off from him. But she was holding out 
her arms. He could see the glorious con- 
fusion of her hair. 

“To-night is the only night in the world. 
I shall be truly beautiful. I shall not 
think; I shall not speak; | shall not care. | 
shall only live—live, for once. Ah, come!’ 

“God!” he jumped up to her. “I can’t 
come! I won’t come! That is a greater 
triumph for you than if I had.” 

She buried her head in her cape on the 
edge of the terrace. 

“If | bad been beautiful! If what you 
said were true!” ; 

At his movement she stood up and away 
from him. 

“T’ve seen what you have in your hand,” 
he advanced. ‘‘ You must give it to me.” 

Her free palm thrust him back with a 
force he could not have guessed. She cried 
out, in fear that she had spun him over into 
space, then fled from him. He caught her 
elbows, taxed to all his power. Youth 
could not withstand her strong perfection 
palpitating in his arms. 

“T’ve tried to let you go without one 
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touch from me,” he said. “I love you— 
I’ve said it. It’s because I love you less.” 

“It’s because you love me more. Come 
—come with me—what else matters! 
Ah, let go my hand,” she sobbed. He 
threw her pistol into the abyss. 

“You are mine. You must do as I say. 
You must let chance decide. You must 
go.” He set her free. He had not kissed 
her. It was at the fearful edge of the rock 
he caught her again and shook her with his 
trembling. ‘‘No, no!’ he shuddered, hard 
upon her lips. When he let those speak 
her arms were stifling him. 

“See if you can break my hold,” she 
threatened. “I love you and | will not 
go. Promise that I stay.” 

Out of her visible eyes flamed that which 
made him colossal. 

“Where you were: where you won’t be 
seen,” he whispered. 

She let him lead her there, folding her 
cape about her. The trees were resolving 
from the shades. The morning star stood 
faintly in the open west. Birds flew and 
called. The eastern hills rose up against 
the broken clouds. 

They waited, sitting together, her chin 
upon his shoulder. His jaw set firmer 
while she drank him in with frightened 
eyes. Her fingers stole over his face, in the 
full dawn where no man’s footstep echoed, 
-softly touching the lines that so had sunk 
into her young heart when first she had 
begged him back to life on that mountain- 
side. Would he go once more into the 
silence forever. She shuddered. The 
eastern hills were the edge of a fiery sword. 
He turned to her. Morning—morning, 
amber light upon her hair! They thought 
they heard a step. 

Her fingers quivered on his shoulder. 

“We still—still can go.” 

“Listen!” 

The steps were mechanical, scuffling over 
the gravel of the trail. It was as if they 
had lost their way in the deep dark of that 
other cafion; as if doggedly at last they 
nevertheless came to their goal. They 
left the trail and became a swish in the 
bushes. Kendry tore off her hands and 


leaped away. 

“If you reach out I shall maim your 
hand,” he held up the butt of his pistol. 
She bowed upon her knees. 
the rock. 


He sprang to 
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“Halt!” he cried, to the bloodshot eyes. 
She was at one side, a scarlet patch, erect. 
“T love him!” 

The dry lips spat at her the venom of a 


caitiff soul. He was shooting, not at Ken- 
dry but at Ethel. Kendry had tripped; all 
plans had come to naught. He fired from 
his side, slowly, without the movement of 
an eye. Paulter crouched behind a shrub. 
The smoke drifted away from his pistol. 
The pistol was all that Kendry could see. 

“Jack?” 

“Obey—obey!” he waved her back. 

The pistol did not turn to cover him as 
he approached. The arm was caught in 
the stiff fork of the manzanita. 

“My Jack!” 

He came back to her. 

“It’s very complete—it’s horrible. Give 
me your cape.” He motioned her by 
another way to leave the rock. Presently 
he returned, coatless, pale. 

“It’s his tragedy. We 

He took her fingers from her arm. Some 
blood was coloring her sleeve. 

“It’s just a littlke—just enough,” she 
smiled to him. 

They came along, hand in hand, her arm 
in a tourniquet of his making, to the last 
level stretch of the trail, where they saw over 
the broad distance. Flowers looked up to 
them; birds started from their feet. Be- 
yond lay the world. 

“You—you are the idea,” he held her. 

“Ah, no, you—you.” 

He pointed far to where the sun glinted 
on the windows of the city. 

“We will be the idea.” 

So they went down together toward the 
city built on sand, where most men built 
with sand and saw through sand, and many 
slaved and some slew for sand. For those 
men’s souls were mostly as sand—which, 
swirled aloft by a gust of prosperity, takes 
the hollow form of its trivial moment, then 
falls to shapelessness, sand upon sand. 

But she was the true fruit of a land of 
sunshine and of flowers, and he was the 
vindicating product of its abundance and 
of its gold. For them life stood forth in a 
glorious meaning, and they went down 
patiently to build, out of youth, out of love, 
out of the idea, what should have the 
dignity of the mountain that swept the 
sky to northward—majestic, clear, resplen- 
dent in the morning. 
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OF THE YEAR 


BY T. S. VAN DYKE 


TTRMEROM earliest days the 
woods were to me the 
greatest of attractions. 
My home was in the cor- 
ner of a twenty acre 
piece of forest on the 
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woods reaching miles away into the coun- 
try. It was for the groves that | started 
when school was out and there most of my 
vacations and Saturdays were spent. Fre- 
quent trips to New York were mainly to 
explore the game departments of the mus- 
eums and the novelties of the gun stores, 
and I always returned with a pitying con- 
tempt for the city boys who knew nothing 
of the woods as they were fifty years ago. 

Yet I always longed for bigger and wilder 
forests, not pine woods, but the old hard- 
wood timber that Boone so loved. And 
after years of longing I was really happy 
when in 1867 an obstinate case of ague 
gave me an excuse for spending seven 
months in the great virgin forest of north- 
western Wisconsin, where the least trace of 
malaria was unknown. A dim wagon road 
wound forty miles into the north, on which 
were five new settlers, each going eight or 
ten miles beyond the last, looking for some- 
thing better. Like them I wanted the last 
and best and started for the end of the line 
with nothing but a rifle and blanket. As 
1 left the lovely oak openings and the 
heavy timber closed in around me | felt 
like the prince in a fairy tale, just come to 
his own. 

And during the next eight years that I 
lived near its edge and made frequent visits 
to the depths of the great forest there was 
no disenchantment, though all the time | 
was enjoying the charms of the wild prairie, 
the grand fishing of the lakes and the Mis- 
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sissippi, the marvelous duck and woodcock 
shooting of the river bottoms, with ruffed 
grouse and deer in the bluffs a little farther 
back. And nothing is brighter in memory 
to-day, though I have roamed the greatest 
and wildest of our pine forests and love 
them, too. For the attractions of this 
great hard-wood belt, all settled and ruined, 
I suppose, to-day, were then tenfold those 
of the finest pine woods, while they were 
so free from swamp, mountain, rock, briars, 
etc., and so full of little grassy meadows 
that they could be traversed in any direc- 
tion with a horse. Portages and tump- 
lines were undreamed of, and the trout 
that flashed in every stream made spring 
as pleasant as any time of year. 

Like the great belts of pine, the hard- 
wood forest is locked in ice and snow for 
several days after spring smiles upon the 
adjoining prairie; but suddenly the sun 
seems to bound higher from the horizon 
and with more penetrating light, beneath 
which the woods snap the bonds of frost 
days before it loosens its hold upon the 
belts of pine. The boughs no longer snap 
and creak, but bend lightly to the breeze, 
while the trickling of the brook beneath 
the ice changes fast to a lively gurgling. 
And it is but a few days until the head of 
the ash is misty with swelling buds, and 
beside the fallen log, where the snow has 
most quickly melted, the liverwort begins 
to lift its calyx of creamy blue. And the 
petals of the bloodroot, white almost as the 
snow that just died to give them birth, 
soon follow it, with those of the wind- 
flower quickly trembling in rivalry on its 
slender stem. Then pink begins to shine 
from the bare limbs of the redbud, with 
gold glimmering from the still leafless 
spicebush, and greenish-white from the 
prickly ash, while wild bees begin to hum 
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around the bleeding maple or the yellowing 
catkins of the willow. 

So, too, the woods are silent for days 
after the prairie has heard the sounds of 
joyous life. The soft note of the bluebird 
may not reach the timber for a week or 
more after it is heard in the open, and the 
same with the sweet carol of the robin. 
But suddenly they are here, and it is but 
a few days longer before the kinglet is 
whisking among the golden flowers of the 
leather-wood, little creepers soon stealing 
around the tall trunk of the basswood and 
the nuthatch hitching himself up and 
down the shaggy. bark of the white oak. 
And as the woods begin to darken beneath 
the spreading leaves, what light could be 
more welcome than that shed from the 
scarlet and white of the woodpecker, as in 
some high dead limb he drills the hole for 
his summer home? And when | used to 
roam these woods the deeper rattle of the 
great pileated woodpecker or “cock of the 
wood” sounded from the depths of the 
timber, and the flash of his crimson head 
above his glossy back was always one of 
the most welcome signs of spring—always 
excepting that mysterious bub-bub-bub-bub, 
bub, bub, bubbubbubbubbubbbb with which 
the ruffed grouse used to puzzle us almost 
before the feathery bloom of the shadbush 
revived memories of the departed snow. 

This far in the north spring comes 
a-flying when once it spreads its wings, and 
down by the creek the leaves of the tall 
sycamore are widening fast, with the gray 
limbs of the walnut vanishing in its thick- 
ening green; the wild hop twining around 
the brightening butternut and the dicentra 
opening its creamy corolla along the stream 
beneath it. Andon the overhanging limb 
the rattle of the kingfisher is heard again 
and his chestnut, blue and white pictured 
in the still water below. On the lofty elm 
the falcon again sits swaying in the breeze, 
while far above him, weaving circles of in- 
finite grace on that niotionless wing whose 
power puzzles all philosophy, the vulture 
floats once more. And the air throbs more 
and more beneath the wing of the grouse, 
though you will have to be very sly to 
catch him beating that strange drum. 
Yet from almost every thicket it used to 
startle me like some spirit voice, and even 
in the dead of night has roused me from 
my dreams. 
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As the woods darken beneath the roof of 
green, new lights beam along the ground— 
here the snowy triplet of petals above the 
strangely whorled petals of the wake-robin, 
lighting up the slope the broadening leaves 
of the poplar are checkering with shade; 
there the white bells of Solomon’s-seal 
below the mild pink of the azalea, the dog- 
tooth violet tempering the scene with its 
rich gold, yet with all tints softly harmo- 
nizing in the great kaleidoscope the days of 
May are now turning. The chewink soon 
shows his velvet back with chestnut sides, 
scratching among the fallen leaves of the 
year that has gone, as his cheery greeting 
to the spring chimes with the silvery notes 
of the wood robin in the snowy top of the 
dogwood. With milder tone and more 
modest air the greenlet trips about with 
dainty foot, seeking material for his nest, 
and the golden-crowned warbler may be 
gliding about on the same business. No 
woodcock plies his twittering wing among 
these thickening shades, nor does the mellow 
call of bob-white reach beyond hazel and 
dwarf oak that line the outer edge of the 
great virgin forest. But when you hear 
the “wank” of the night hawk pitching 
about among the stars, and the liquid tones 
of the whip-poor-will ring in mournful ca- 
dence through the night, with their rapid 
waves rolled onward by the deep “too- 
hoo” of the great owl, you will fall asleep 
as gently as under the sweetest music. 

The loud chorus the brooks sang of the 
melting snow sinks to a gentle chant, and 
under arcades of willow and alder they now 
eddy in crystal purity between banks 
fringed with waving ferns and twining 
grass. Looking in them you may see 
nothing but a pebbly bottom with a flit- 
ting gleam of light, lost in a twinkling be- 
neath the red shoots of the osier or behind 
some bowlder the lichen is covering with 
robe of gray. Yet the water seems as 
innocent of life as the drip of an iceberg, 
whether churned into silvery flakes on 
some shingly rapid or sleeping in depths 
so dark that you are startled to see your 
face reflected there. You never really saw 
yourself until pictured here in the silent 
water where the clouds that drift across 
the blue interwoven with the green seem 
even clearer in the water than above. Yet 
no other sign of life is there save the tran- 
sient gleam from the trout as he darts for 
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cover at the first touch of your shadow on 
the water. There are no brilliant dragon- 
flies yet, no little water-bugs circling on the 
smooth surface, no little frogs on the bank, 
no little crawfish wiggling about on the 
bottom. Yet under every foot of the 
bank and under many a big stone is hidden 
a mine of flashing life that a mere trifle 
may spring. If one of the first flies of the 
season should fall into the water light 
would flash from a dozen directions if you 
were out of sight, and the water around it 
become for a second a silvery whirl. If 
you have a line fast to that fly you may 
feel the rod struck by some unseen spirit 
and your nerves tingle as with an electric 
shock. And where a lovelier form of life 
than this gem of olive and crimson, silver 
and gold showering light from a glistening 
curve when you have kept your wits and 
given that little simple twist of the wrist at 
just the right time? For nothing in the 
whole line of out-of-door sport is more 
marvelous than the ease with which you 
can twitch on that line just a second too 
soon, Or wait just a second too long, or 
strike an average by lifting the fish out of 
water to return again with saddening 
splash while your tackle is hung up to dry 
in the boughs above. Yet even though 
lost you have been the gainer. For the 
strange charm of that little fish has swayed 
many a human heart in the ages past and 
will sway many a one in the days to come. 

Long delayed summer marches rapidly 
in the deep woods when once it finds its 
pace. The dark branches of the red oak 
are soon lost in green with the white arms 
and drooping aments of the birch vanish- 
ing in the same way. Giant white oaks are 
interlacing with huge maples whose broad 
heads crowd out the aspiring ash, while 
great elms struggle with the basswood to 
fill every interval with green. Strangely 
enough the lovely hickory is wanting to 
complete the list, while the cottonwood is 
found only on the bottoms of some of the 
larger rivers. But where else can you see 
such hosts of flowers flooding the woods 
with light faster than the expanding green 
above can shut it out? And those that 
come are as fair as those that go. The 
snowy involucre of the dogwood is none the 
less fair because only a whorl of leaves sur- 
rounding the true flower, nor are the yel- 
lowish cups of the tulip tree to be despised 


because less brilliant than the pink and 
white of the hawthorns that now begin to 
shine. And if it were, is not the mountain 
ash unfolding its broad white cymes and 
the honeysuckle trailing its golden tubes 
over the fallen log and on the rocky hill- 
side the columbine drooping from its long 
stem its spurred corolla of red? Yes, and 
as the shades deepen along the water the 
Greek valerian swings its bells of softest 
blue, with the bright gold of the lady’s slip- 
per beside it, while on the dryer slopes 
the polygala soon beams in mildest purple. 

The dove, so common on the prairie, 
never penetrates this heavy timber far, 
but here was one of the places where the 
passenger pigeon made his last stand be- 
fore vanishing apparently from the earth. 
The murder committed in the great roosts 
and the havoc wrought by the professional 
netters who caught them by thousands, 
cannot account for their loss, and the 
theory that they were drowned in a cyclone 
in the Gulf of Mexico while migrating is 
little better. It is true of some, for thou- 
sands were seen floating or washed ashore, 
but it can hardly be that all migrated at 
once or that there was a succession -f such 
cyclones just at that time. Whatever it 
may be there is no doubt of the fact that 
for some twenty years it has been a ques- 
tion among ornithologists and hunters 
whether a single specimen is left of this 
bird that only forty years ago fairly 
clouded the sky. As late as 1870 there was 
a roost of these birds near my home on the 
bottom-lands of the Chippewa River on 
the edge of this great forest about fifteen 
miles long and two wide, solid timber, 
with from ten to a hundred nests in every 
tree. The swiftest of all things that move, 
this lovely bird was often a distinctive fea- 
ture of the great hard-wood belts, but 
hardly ever went into the pine. When 
the young were ready to fly and for weeks 
before they went south, they shot about 
through the timber in all directions, though 
most of them preferred the thinner parts 
and the oak openings. But some made 
their nests far within and apart from the 
great army, and when the squirrels were 
carrying green limbs at the same time to 
make their nests with the orioles, tanagers 
and a score of other birds in the same busi- 
ness, there was a bustle of life in the tree 
tops that gave one enough to look at. 
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Though the brooks soon hum in lower 
key and the darkness sleeps more heavily 
in the deeper glens, nature becomes even 
more prodigal of life. The rose family is 
now out for an airing, and white glares 
from the hosts of berries in the great wind- 
fall where acres of mighty trunks have 
bowed before the cyclone’s wrath, as well 
as in the openings where fire has swept the 
forest aisles. Along the lower grounds the 
blackthorn, whitethorn and cockspur thorn, 
with wild cherries and chokeberries in- 
numerable, add to the glow, while the wild 
rose comes out in best attire, and to the 
mild pink some of her relatives are casting 
over the white she adds her deeper tones. 
And thousands of the smaller children of 
the woods join the procession: here the 
delicate little pyrola nodding in white, with 
the soft purity of the prince’s pine hanging 
from its long stem and the Indian pipe 
swinging its cloudy light where somber 
pines jut in upon the hard-wood timber; 
the pink moccasin flower opening its dainty 
lips among the rocks, or the woodsorrel un- 
folding its violet hues beside the fallen log. 
What other woods can show such a variety 
and abundance of flowers that would 
adorn any garden, amid trees so grand 
that the squirrel that shakes the leaves 
in his curving spring looks more like a 
mouse than a big gray or black squirrel? 

Yet the climax is still ahead. Day by day 
the fragrance that has been stealing through 
the deepening shades begins to roll upon 
you in waves—here in a great swell from 
the berries and there in greater surge from 
where the snowy bloom of the viburnum 
still covers its glossy green and helps the 
crabapples and wild plums to rival the rest 
of their family. What wonder that the 
hum of the wild bee is on every hand with 
big bumblebees spinning around in lines 
of ebony and gold; with hundreds of wasps 
and hornets in russet and crimson, and 
among them all the larger lines of purple 
and burnished green that mark the course 
of the happy humming-bird! And all the 
birds of the woods are now here—little 
sap-suckers in jackets of gray hitching 
themselves up and down the trunks, fly- 
snappers fluttering down from the point 
of some low dead limb, warblers of a dozen 
kinds twittering their satisfaction from the 
shrubs. Though not as common as in the 
more open country, the golden hues of the 
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oriole may beam from the hanging bough 
and the brown thrush pour his soul from 
the top of the towering basswood. And 
the luster of the redstart may steal like a 
lambent flame through the gloom, and the 
scarlet of the tanager blaze like the full- 
blown fire. 

As the roof of green shuts out the sky 
and the ground disappears beneath flowers, 
ferns and grasses; as the tenants of the 
forest increase in nest and lair with the 
march of midsummer, the whole becomes 
more lonely. Little will you see of the 
vireo amid the rising green of the sweet 
fern or the rosy purple of the phlox, and the 
little warblers, with the sparrows and 
thrushes, now seem scarce in the dense 
covert. The evening grosbeak still shines 
in gold and glossy jet, but rarely shall you 
see him now though his sweet song fall 
from the top of the dark Norway pine. 
Possibly you may surprise the ruffed grouse 
with her downy brood, but more often the 
whole family will slip away without your 
suspecting it. It is the same with the 
deer whose tracks you find so plenty. 
Vainly will you seek him where the rosy 
corolla of the Andromeda smiles from its 
evergreen leaves, or the pure white of the 
grass of Parnassus begins to nod. With 
the bear and the panther he is hidden 
where the purple blossoms of the laurel 
look so solemn against the solid ranks of 
evergreen leaves, or the rank fronds cf the 
bracken fern are crowding out all other life 
along the ground, or where the winding 
green briar and the trailing clematis are 
strangling the tall berry-bushes that strug- 
gle up out of the giant windfall. So keen 
are their eyes for the slightest motion, 
so delicate their scent for the faintest trace 
of man, and so sharp their ears for the least 
disturbance of the dense verdure, that your 
attempts to see them are generally vain 
unless flies drive them to water. 

No wonder Bryant called the woods 
God’s first temple. For nowhere else can 
you so feel the mysterious power that rules 
all. Not upon the prairie, though there are 
few places where you feel smaller than on 
its vast sweep of loneliness. Nor on the 
sea with its still more certain proof that 
there is no fellow man within many miles. 
Nor yet on the mountain top where you 
can see even more plainly what a trifling 
link you are in the mighty chain of being. 


























Mr. “Ed” Merritt, who 


ears to 
— appears suddenly 
: have become a very 
the Rights of se ri 
e0 Pesto tn busy person, has intro- 
duced into the New 


the Adirondacks = 4k State Assembly 


and, through Senator 
O’Neil, into the Senate, a bill tinkering with 
the rights and interests of the people of this 
State in the Adirondacks. The bill on its 
face is a “constitutional amendment relat- 
ing to the construction of dams and the 
storage of wate rs on the forest preserve for 
public purposes,” but literally it is another 
attempt on the part of Mr. Merritt in his 
own behalf and on the behalf of his friends, 
to mutilate and to steal a part of this in- 
estimable health-resort and playground 
of the people. It’s the old story. Some 
group of money grubbers is always trying 
to break into the Adirondacks under one 
specious claim or another. Mr. Merritt has 
made rather an amusing bungle of his at- 
tempt by drafting a bill in such pidgeon- 
English as to make it unintelligible. 

But there is no danger of the resolution 
becoming law; if the present Legislature 
shows so little regard for the people whom 
they represent, the people themselves will 
defeat the measure at the polls, as they have 
other similar attempts by groups of graft- 
ers to invade their great forest domain for 
private advantage. The Adirondack region 
has already suffered too much through the 
unregulated acts of private individuals and 
corporations, and the people are now awake 
to their interests. They are aware of the 
fact that upon the preservation of our 
forests depends the prosperity of large 
sections of our agricultural districts; they 


‘know that in the Adirondacks they have a 
possession of very great value for recrea- 
tion, for the purposes of health, and for the 
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development of large natural powers to be 
conserved and used for all the people of the 
State; they know that the adoption of this 
Merritt resolution would permit of the 
destruction of the forest on State lands— 
and they know that means injury to the 
water supply, to the beauty and to the 
healthfulness of the North woods. 

Therefore they will vote it down if it 
reaches the polls—and if it does reach the 
polls it will stamp the New York Legisla- 
ture as unworthy to represent the people 
of this great State. 

Don’t sit down, however, good people, 
and think it’s all over but the shouting. 
No matter how worthy your cause or ap- 
parently safe your case, you can never be 
sure when you are combating the political 
gang. So lose no time. The Association 
for the Protection of the Adirondacks has 
been doing noble work; if you need am- 
munition, write to the Secretary in the 
Tribune Building, New York City, and 
keep at it. It would be a calamity if this 
Merritt resolution were suffered to live. 


At the close of a season which 
had been widely satisfying to the 
college world for its showing of 
more open and cleaner football 
under the wisely revised rules, Harvard in 
her final game, last autumn, marshaled 
an eleven of admirable individuals who 
had been, however, scarcely more than half 
educated along the lines of the remodeled 
game and were easily defeated by Yale’s 
team that had been prepared to play ball 
under the new rules and whose work on the 
field received intelligent direction. 

Within a month came one of those official 
eruptions at Cambridge which we, who 
have reached the “‘don’t worry” milestone 
on life’s journey, have learned to accept, 


Again! 
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along with our morning coffee and the 
latest from Russia without increase of 
temperature. And shortly thereafter, Har- 
vard’s governing bodies, the Board of 
Overseers and the Corporation, moved sym- 
pathetically by the same motive, jointly 
appointed a Special Committee for the 
avowed purpose of making a rigorous in- 
vestigation into the condition of athletics 
at their University. 

Harvard has become accustomed to out- 
breaks and investigating committees, and 
is not easily stirred—but this disturbance 
of the closing year (1906) differed from the 
usual annual commotion; its strength and 
duration were startling—apparently the 
agitation reached to the very foundations 
of the University. Through the press, on 
the rostrum, and from the house tops, 
official Harvard pronounced practically all 
the major forms of competitive sport un- 
desirable, and those having team play as 
totally unfitted for the participation of 
“young gentlemen.”’ Captains and all ath- 
letic authorities at Harvard received posi- 
tive instructions from headquarters to make 
no engagements for future inter-collegiate 
contests, and word was passed around 
among the thoroughly shaken undergradu- 
ates that Harvard’s athletic life hung in the 
balance—and that the’ Special Committee 
was gathering a weighty package to place 
on the negative side of the scales. 

It is, indeed, a conservative statement 
that all Harvard, under-graduates and 
alumni, were distracted by the attack upon 
their recreations which seemed almost 
fanatic in its intensity and unbridled 
animus. Reforms that had been just put 
under way by the Athletic Committee were 
halted; in a word, everything of an athletic 
nature was at a standstill. 





Meanwhile the public, be- 
cause it could not escape a 


Fanaticism : 4 A 
a subject so industriously ex- 
‘ loited, fell to wonderin 
Altruism P : a 


whether it was the unclean 
condition of Harvard athlet- 
ics which caused the upheaval at Cam- 
bridge, or whether an excess of altruism on 
the part of Harvard’s sponsors sought to 
make that University the scapegoat for the 
benefit of college sport generally. 

Certain it is—that every reader of the 
newspapers who had been unable to avoid 
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the subject, and every Harvard and other 
college man, was convinced that if Harvard 
were finally permitted to continue a party 
to inter-collegiate athletic contests, it would 
be only after radical reforms had been 
inaugurated by the Corporation and the 
Board of Overseers as a result of the report 
of their Special Committee. Naturally, 
therefore, the work of this Committee was 
awaited breathlessly, so to say. 


And finally—after about 
four months—the report 
came. 

Taking into considera- 
tion the circumstances 
under which this Com- 
mittee was appointed, the power with 
which it was invested, the anxiety its 
existence had given all Harvard, the public 
denouncements, the threats, the tumult and 
all the bubbling and seething since last 
December—the report is nothing short of 
ludicrous. 

It is a compilation of recommendations 
only, for the greater part general; of 
recommendations that have been made 
before and often. There is not an original 
thought of importance in the report, and 
not a single recommendation bearing prac- 
ticably on the uplift of sport which has not 
been advocated these three years by every 
friend of college athletics. 

And the report was indorsed without 
comment by the Corporation and the 
Board of Overseers! Thus ends Harvard’s 
latest official athletic-reform play, during 
which the fair name of Harvard has been 
sullied, and the institution of college sport 
itself made the target for perhaps as busy a 
period of sustained mud-slinging as it has 
ever withstood. 

I should say that sport emerged from the 
encounter with more credit than the Har- 
vard officials—if you ask me. 


The Mountain 
Brings Forth 
Another Mouse 


Now the appointment of Har- 
vard committees for the pur- 


Perhaps : ees |} 
It Is ° pose of investigating Harvard 
a Habit organizations, or the slandering 


of Harvard athletics by Har- 
vard university officials, are 
purely Harvard affairs for Harvard men to 
deal with; yet, so far as they relate to inter- 
collegiate athletics, Harvard’s attitude and 
Harvard’s action and Harvard’s expressions 
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of opinion and official charges are in a large 
sense of concern to all college men. Be- 
cause of the leading place that Harvard fills 
in the educational world, and of the great 
distinction in that world of her President, 
whom we all honor for his scholarly attain- 
ments, the utterances of that President and 
the course of Harvard on any given ques- 
tion command our attention at once. It is 
on account of this high place in national 
esteem that Harvard’s movements and 
efforts in athletics are viewed with interest 
and in confidence. When, for example, 
Harvard officially proclaims a game un- 
wholesome, when her sponsors appear con- 
stantly to be finding need of investigation, 
and continuously threatening to chasten 
undergraduates if reform be not instituted, 
the college world forthwith concludes the 
Harvard undergraduate body to be an un- 
clean one athletically, while the public 
grows to the belief that sport is a debauch- 
ing influence not above the worst things 
that are said of it—which is outrageously 
unjust. 

It is only fair, therefore, to the great in- 
stitution of American college sport to try 
and ascertain whether the trouble lies 
with sport—the much abused—or with 
Harvard. 

I cannot, although the public may, ac- 
cept Harvard's frequent and active stirring 
of the athletic pot at Cambridge as indicat- 
ing Harvard to be the only university 
undertaking reform—because I know that 
not only have other institutions under- 
taken the task without commotion, but 
some of them in a broad sense have actually 
accomplished more—notably Cornell, Penn- 
sylvania, Chicago. Nor have Harvard’s 
achievements in the reform line been above 
others notably drastic or far-reaching—for 
there are the professional coach, and the 
baseball player-getting-board-and-lodging- 
during-summer-in-exchange-for-his-skill— 
which have not advanced beyond “recom- 
mendations.” 

The athletic ills of the Harvard under- 
graduate body are no greater than those of 
other colleges to explain the more frequent 
agitation over rule making or revising— 
on the contrary this student body is the 
most normal and the cleanest minded 
(athletically) of all the undergraduate 
bodies of the large colleges, and it always 
has been so. 
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Yet there is always commotion at 
Harvard. There is always slan- 
dering of one sport or another; 
always some official or specially 
appointed committee looking into 
the character of this, or that, or 
the other branch of athletics. There is 
always some unpleasant reflection on 
sport in our morning papers with the 
Cambridge date line, and when the supply 
fails at Cambridge, a hurry call is sent on 
to the New York Evening Post—and re- 
sponded to promptly and joyously. 

There used to be an annual blow off and 
upheaval in rowing until Y ale was so closely 
held for a couple of years and finally beaten 
in 1906—not because Harvard had a pro- 
fessional coach, but because Harvard had 
worked on the same lines long enough to 
get asystem. Had the Harvard eleven— 
individually splendid but pitiful-in its poor 
equipment of modern playing skill—by 
some miracle beaten Yale last year, would 
this Special Committee have been ap- 
pointed? Would we have heard the un- 
sparing and unfair arraignment of sport 
which official Harvard put on record? 
Would there have been a commotion which 
stirred all Harvard to its depths? 

There always has been, after the season, 
academic turmoil in all the major sports at 
Harvard, except track athletics, and curi- 
ously those sports to which success has 
come less frequently are the ones which 
agitation has touched most often and with 
greatest vehemence. 

Are we to conclude that Harvard is not a 
good loser? It would certainly look so to 
one without an intimate and long knowl- 
edge of their men and their timber and 
their traditions. : 

No—it is not that Harvard is a poor 
loser. 


Nota 
Poor 
Loser 


We have seen that Harvard has 
created for herself more tribula- 
tion over athletics than all the 
remainder of the leading uni- 
Versities together. It is natural 
then to ask: 

(1) Are the athletic conditions at Har- 
vard so unhealthful as to give warrant for 
such repeated and severe arraignment? 

They are not. 

(2) Is reform more necessary at Harvard 
than at any other university? 

No. 


There 
Are 
Others 
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(3) Is Harvard the only institution in 
America undertaking the uplifting of sport. 

No, only one of many. Every univer- 
sity, college and school in the land with pre- 
tensions to the first class is actively mindful 
of the health of its sport. 

(4) Has Harvard accomplished more in 
the way of athletic reform than any other 
institution? 

Harvard was the very first to introduce a 
reform movement and for the first half 
dozen years was the leader; during the last 
ten years Harvard has been among the 
leaders. From first to last Harvard may 
be said to have done good creditable 
work; more than a few—for almost every 
college is doing good work of this kind— 
but not as broad or as practicable work as 
some others. 

(5) Are Harvard’s achievements in the 
reform movement in proportion to the 
agitation attending their incubation. 

No. 

Need I say that this is not written in 
unfriendly or captious spirit, but is a 
deliberate critical review of Harvard's 


course for twenty years. 


It is on record that Har- 
vard has done more official 
talking against sport than 
all of the other universities 
combined, and yet has ac- 
complished no more than 
the majority and not so much as the leading 
universities. We may assume that the fail- 
ure to take the leadership in recent years, 
say last year, so we may have a concrete 
illustration before us, was not lack of power 
to act, because in the history of American 
college sport there never has been a uni- 
versity committee of such power as that 
Special Committee called to duty by the 
highest authority of the university. Un- 
der such conditions and in view of official 
Harvard’s public statements concerning 
athletic “abuses,” certainly if ever Har- 
vard was to put in practice some of the 
high official sentiments, if ever Harvard 
was to enter upon unselfish pioneering 
in the interest of wholesome college sport 
regardless of consequences to her chances 
of victory—if ever, in a word, Harvard was 
to make good—here was the golden oppor- 
tunity, with the entire college world wait- 
ing expectantly. 


Up the 
Hill and 
Down Again 
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And what was the result?-—a series of 
second-hand recommendations! 

On the question of the professional 
coach, which the unprejudiced are agreed 
is the most destroying element of the con- 
dition of university sport we seek, read 
what this all-powerful committee has to 
say: 

“That the Athletic Committee be strongly 
recommended to use every effort to get concerted 
action with other colleges to abolish professional 
coaches.” 

Apparently lacking real interest or real 
courage necessary to initiative action this 
Special Committee hides behind the skirts 
of the Athletic Committee, that Harvard 
may be in a position to do as she did in 
rowing, vrz.: abandon the amateur coach 
for the professional, for the confessed rea- 
son of improving the chances of winning 
from Yale. In other words when principle 
conflicts with chances of victory, principle 
goes by the board. 

On the subject of the vacation baseball 
player who uses his skill during summer to 
earn board and lodging, there is not even a 
recommendation. 

It was within the power of this Com- 
mittee to have done something radical and 
important and far-reaching. It could have 
declared that hereafter no man may use his 
baseball skill to secure board, and represent 
Harvard; it could have forbidden profes- 
sional coaches; it could have swept away 
the infinite and harmful multiplicity of 
rules and established an honor system 
similar to that which obtains in the class- 
room; it could, in a word, have lifted the 
spirit above the letter of the law. That 
would, no doubt, have cost some victories 
for a year, but it would have been an action 
to prove to the world that Harvard sets 
principle above mere winning. It would 
have set in motion a movement which 
must “come some day and which all will 
follow when some one has been found with 
requisite courage for leadership. 


I wish it to be borne in mind 
that | am writing not with a 
view to criticising Harvard's 
methods but with the object of 
analyzing them in our honest 
effort to learn whether the re- 
peated academic commotions at Harvard 
are really necessary to athletic improve- 


Ego 
the 
Trouble 
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ment, if the official talk about “radical” 
reform is sincere, and if the scathing ar- 
raignments of athletics are tenable. | 
think we must conclude from what I have 
already shown that the trouble is not so 
much with sport as with Harvard. Many 
other colleges do as much toward bettering 
the competitive conditions and ethical 
situations of sport—and we never hear of 
their work. Others do more than Harvard 
without pitching into hysterics. The re- 
port of the Special Committee, indorsed 
as it is by the Corporation and Overseers, 
seems to prove beyond refutation that 
official talk of “radical reform” is not 
sincere. And as for Harvard’s athletics, 
their ethical condition need not disturb any 
Harvard man. Of course, there is room 
for improvement in all college sport, but in 
the spirit not in the letter of the law. How- 
ever, that is not my theme at the moment. 

And now what is the trouble? Why is it 
that so often defeat for Harvard spells the 
signal for brick throwing? Why does 
Harvard so rarely pull together? 

Ego—pursuit of ego—that is the deeply 
rooted trouble at Cambridge which explains 
the lack of that very team spirit which as 
team work President Eliot pubiicly de- 
nounces as undesirable—and which is the 
very essence of success in the beat, on the 
gridiron, in the shop, in the counting-room, 
in the university hall—the sine qua non of 
success in every human endcavor where 
two or more are united in business, in 
education, or in play. 

The adoration of the unbridled ego— 
EGO—that is the matter with Harvard. 
That is why she is a poor organizer, lacks 
established system—which means that she 
has not gained wisdom from experience— 
and that her destinies are shaped by cliques. 


At all the large colleges the 
organization of the football 
coaching force is much thesame. 
A head coach is appointed or 
engaged, and the first. thing he 
does is to get in touch with as 
many of the recent old players as is possible 
for him to induce to return at intervals 
during the season to help develop the team. 
The policy is mapped out by the head 
‘coach, his immediate associates, if he has 
any, the captain and the most competent 
among the helping “grads.” The more 


How the 
Others 
Do It 
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good old men the head*toach can induce to 
rally round the flag the more pleased is he. 
The more enthusiasm he can work up 
among the old men the more enthusiasm he 
knows he is certain to create among the 
"varsity candidates and the undergradu- 
ates. Ina word, securing the thought and 
the time and the active assistance of the 
best players of comparatively recent years 
is almost the first effort of the head coach. 

Now in the shaping of a playing policy 
differences of opinion naturally arise. 
These are threshed out for what they are 
worth and boiled down into a final com- 
promise on some line which the majority 
consider best adapted for what they are 
commonly interested in doing, namely, of 
making the strongest all-round combina- 
tion possible for them to put forth on their 
football field. In other words, they get 
together for the good of their alma mater. 


But that isn’t the way it works 
at Cambridge. No man once 
in power ever sacrifices his own 
prejudices for Harvard’s sake. 
No one seeks to get back the 
splendid men whom Harvard 
has graduated and who would be only too 
willing to give the benefit of their experi- 
ence and thought for what it is worth. No 
one seeks, at Cambridge, to harmonize the 
varying views or to assemble the talent of 
other years. When the head coach is ap- 
pointed at Harvard his first official act is to 
let the old players know that if he wants 
them he will call for them. He proceeds 
to make it known that he is running the 
game, and, outside of the few that may con- 
stitute his particular clique, all old players 
who, because of loyalty to their college, 
make any effort to break down the barrier, 
do so only to be affronted. 

When the situation is not of this char- 
acter it takes on the character of several 
irreconcilable cliques that obstinately hold 
to their individual opinions and prefer 
obstinately clinging to these than yielding 
a little here and a little there in order that 
they may come together and that Harvard 
may benefit by a merging of their various 
views in some common line of action which 
will make for the development of the team. 
He would rather cling to his opinion and . 
remain disorganized than yield a little and 
get together for common good. 


How 
Harvard 
Does It 








The View-Point 


With a few exceptions so it has almost 
always been in football. The clique in 
power has “run things” and every one out- 
side the clique, no matter what his service 
on the field, no matter how sound his 
judgment, how distinguished his ability, 
was out of it. Ego—always ego. 

And this is how the ego spirit works out 
—last year men who had served Harvard 
faithfully and brilliantly on the football 
field as players and coach, and who were of 
all those near Cambridge most competent 
to put some needed brains into the ill- 
shaped policy, were made to understand 
that their help was not desired. Mean- 
while a small clique, mostly incompetent, 
prepared the Harvard eleven for its sub- 
sequent and logical slaughter. 

Harvard men are always referring to 
Yale’s successes as though they were the 
result of occult force. The only difference 
between Yale’s successes and Harvard’s 
defeats is brains—Yale brains which profit 
by experience, and do not permit their least 
competent men to shape the destinies of 
their various athletic teams, nor tolerate a 
system which permits such elevation of ego 
as exhibited at Cambridge. Harvard has 
men with as much gray matter as the best 
Yale can produce—but again the difference 
—at Yale they get a chance; at Harvard 
they are snubbed by some individual or 
clique that has attained to power— 
heaven only knows how. That’s it—I have 
asked over and again—how do these incom- 
petent individuals and all powerful cliques 
get into power? 

Have the Harvard alumm and under- 
graduates neither spirit nor strength to 
break free? 

Who is the hydra-headless force that 
trifles in such outrageous manner with the 
splendid undergraduate material and ig- 
nores the fine type of men Harvard counts 
among her alumni ? 


And the spirit! 
How better can it be 
illustrated than by re- 
printing here two edi- 
torials that appeared in 
the Yale Alumni W eekly 
and in the Harvard Bul- 
letin, respectively, after 
last autumn’s football game. 

Here is how Yale expresses the situation: 


The Letter Has 
No Meaning 
Until the 

Spirit 

Gives It Life 
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“The result of the final football game was 
thoroughly satisfactory to the university. It 
was not only a vindication of the ew playing 
rules—large credit for which should be given to 
Yale influence in the rules committee—but it was 
also a proof that Yale could, in a single year, 
absolutely abandon her traditional style of play, 
adopt a novel and unpracticed system, meet 
what was probably the strongest rush line Har- 
vard has had in years, and retain her supremacy 
on the gridiron. The Yale team last Saturday 
won by sheer force of superior knowledge of the 
game, and by the use of football brains. The 
season was an especially difficult one; and it was 
only by the unselfishness of more than one grad- 
uate coach and by the combined pluck of the 
team itself that it ended in success. It should 
be added, that the game itself was clean football 
from start to finish, and that both Harvard and 
Yale players showed the sort of sportsmanship 
that reflects credit on both universities, and on 
American university athletics.” 


And now read this from the Harvard 
Bulletin: 


“The outlook for the success of Harvard foot- 
ball teams in their tuture contests with Yale is 
not encouraging. That sport is in much the 
same condition rowing was in when the Bulletin, 
more than three years ago, pointed out that 
Harvard must make up her mind to be beaten 
pretty regularly by Yale, as long as Yale em- 
ployed a professional rowing coach and Harvard 
didnothaveone. . . . 

“In football Yale has a much greater advan- 
tage than she had in rowing. Mr. Walter Camp 
is an asset which Harvard does not and cannot 
possess. Harvard has no graduate who knows 
as much about football as Mr. Camp knows, and, 
as the Bulletin said when Mr. Reid was engaged 
to take charge of footbail here, it was absurd to 
expect him in two years to acquire the knowledge 
and experience which Mr. Camp has obtained 
through many years of coaching. Mr. Reid has 
done his best.* The future will show whether 
he has succeeded in building up ‘a system,’ as 
the term is commonly used, which will give us 
anything like an equal chance with Yale in the 
future. We frankly say that we do not believe 
that he has; we fear that Mr. Camp, Yale’s pres- 
tige which increases with every victory, and much 
better material which Yale gets because of that 
prestige, together make a handicap which Har- 
vard can overcome only in exceptional instances. 

“We are convinced Harvard must face the 
probability that in the future, if football con- 
tinues and the existing conditions do not change, 
she will win not more than one game in half a 
dozen.” 


Cheerful outlook to spread before the 
undergraduates! 

Is not indeed Harvard in need of that 
very team-play spirit which her President 
so persistently stigmatizes? And are not 
the athletic ills of this great university 
academic and easily cured? 

*He was not re-engaged at close of season.—Ep 





BY EBEN 


WEEDY LAWNS 


EVERAL home-owners have asked how 
lawns can be kept free from weeds. 
The only entirely satisfactory way is by 
pulling up or cutting off the weeds as they 
appear. There are liquid applications ad- 
vertised for destroying weeds, but it stands 
to reason that anything powerful enough 
to affect a weed must be equally harm- 
ful to the grass. The only way in which 
such an application could be used safely and 
effectively is by applying it to each weed, 
and this involves about as much labor as 
digging or pulling it up. Pull a weed, or 
cut off its top below the crown, and that’s 
the end of it; therefore I advise this 
method as the most satisfactory one for 
ridding a lawn of these pests. 

But of course such a method cannot be 
applied to a large lawn, or one would be 
spending nearly all his time fighting weeds. 
Much can be done to lessen the chances of 
injury from these intruders by so feeding 
the sward that it will get and keep the 
start of them. Encourage it to ‘‘stool”’ 
out so thickly that ordinary weeds will not 
be able to establish themselves among it, 
or will be choked to death by its luxuriant 
development. As was said in the article of 
last month where lawn-making was treated, 
great care ought to be taken to procure 
only perfectly clean seed. But, with all 
possible precautions against them, weeds 
will come in, and such aggressive and per- 
sistent ones as thistles, dandelions and 
dock only can be kept down by pulling or 
cutting, or so feeding the grass that its 
luxuriance makes their presence hardly 
noticeable. 


PRUNING TREES 


If pruning was not done early in the 
season, attend to it at once. Do not allow 
your trees to waste a large amount of their 
energy on the development of unnecessary 
branches. Throw their vitality into those 
which are to remain. But do not go at the 
work of pruning until you have looked the 
tree over from all sides and satisfied your- 
self exactly what needs doing. Never 
prune on the haphazard system, or from 
“‘a sense of duty.”’ Prune for results that 
stand for improvement. Aim to preserve 
a proper balance of head without producing 
a stiff, formal effect. Cut out weak wood, 
wherever found, even if it does somewhat 
disturb symmetrical outlines. The de- 
velopment of healthy branches will enable 
you to correct this fault later. Thin out 


the branches, where too thick, to allow a 
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free circulation of air. It is a most excel- 
lent plan to cover every cut that is made 
with a thick coat of paint. This prevents 
unnecessary loss of sap, excludes rain, 
keeps away insects and assists the wound 
to heal rapidly. 


TREES FOR SMALL LAWNS 


I have been asked to give a list of trees 
of medium size suitable for planting on 
small lots. I would name: Cut-leaved 
birch, mountain ash, purple-leaved beech, 
the flowering crabs, and cornus florida, or 
white-flowered dogwood. The best ever- 
greens for general lawn use are the three 
spruces, Colorado blue, Norway, and hem- 
lock 


RAPIDLY GROWING TREES 


Inquiries have been made for trees of 
rapid growth. I would advise the follow- 
ing: White ash, catalpa, horse chestnut, 
locust, box elder and laurel-leaved willow. 
The two last-named ones are of exceed- 
ingly rapid development, branches six and 
eight feet often being the result of a single 
season’s growth. 

For hedges, arbor vitz is the standeby. 


WORKSHOPS 


Every well-organized country home 
ought to be provided with a workshop in 
which ordinary repairs can be made, and 
many of the conveniences of the garden can 
be constructed. Fit it up with a good out- 
fit of tools, and make it a place where the 
boys of the family will delight to spend 
their spare time experimenting and de- 
veloping their mechanical ideas. It is poor 
policy to depend upon outside help for 
anything that can be done at home, Staiee 
the boys useful. The training that they 
get while young in the management of 
tools may stand them in good stead later 
on. Almost any boy will qualify himself to 
do fairly good carpenter work if you give 
him the chance. 


CARRIAGE HOUSES 


Every place ought also to be provided 
with proper shelter for wagons and carri- 
ages. For the latter an enclosed building 
ought to be arranged, but ordinary wagons 
will do well enough with protection from 
rain and sunshine. Make these sheds or 
buildings ornamental as well as useful. 
It is just as easy to do this as it is to make 
them so unattractive that they will be a 

















blemish on the neat appearance of the 
home grounds. Finish them off well, 
paint them well and then plant vines about 
them to add a final touch of beauty and 
grace. One makes a mistake in simply 
throwing buildings of this kind together, 
under the impression that almost anything 
will do, and that it is almost impossible to 
make them look well. If they are hon- 
estly constructed they will last for years, 
while a hastily, aqua built one will soon 
take on a tumble-down look that will 
detract greatly from the general appear- 
ance of neatness which ought to charac- 
terize every place. And it will be found, 
on trial, that even the commonest, cheap- 
est building can be fashioned along graceful 
lines. We should recognize the value of 
beauty in everything we build. It is the 
observance of this principle which results 
in the charming effects which characterize 
so many of our country homes. It is not 
enough to have the house beautiful which 
shelters the family—let beauty prevail all 
about the house. 


WAXED FLOORS 


A complaint comes from a woman who 
reads this department that her wax-finished 
floors are hard to keep looking well. She 
spends a good deal of time and labor on 
them, but they do not satisfy her. I 
think she will find it an easy matter to keep 
her floors in fine condition, without a great 
amount of labor, if she will make use of 
some of the wax finishes now on the market. 
Once a month ought to be often enough 
to apply them. Before putting them on 
the wood, go over it with warm water con- 
taining a little kerosene, and make sure 
that every particle of dust is removed 
from it. Then apply the finish, according 
to the directions accompanying it, and rub 
it well. This rubbing is of prime impor- 
tance. Simply spreading it over the sur- 
face is not enough. The result will be a 
dull gloss which is far preferable to a high 
polish. Unless a floor is made perfectly 
clean before applying any kind of finish, 
whatever dirt or dust there is on it will 
work into the wax, and the result will be 
a muddy coat which will be anything but 
satisfactory. In going over the floors daily, 
avoid the use of much water. Simply 
moisten your cloth and rub lightly, then 
follow with a flannel of soft texture used 
dry, but applied with considerable force. 
This will keep up the glossiness which is 
one of the charms of a waxed floor. The 
wax finish can also be applied to furniture 
with good results. 


CHANGES IN THE HOUSE 


It is said that one must build at least 
three houses before a satisfactory one is 
secured. This is true to a considerable 
extent, for we are always discovering 
where we made serious mistakes in plan- 


Making the Country Home 


good enough for its visitors. 
words, that we should consider the occu- 
pants of the home first, and the stranger 
least of all. 
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ning and improvements are constantly 
suggesting themselves as we make use of 
the house we have built. This is the test 
of a house’s value as a home. The dis- 
covery of mistakes does not make it ad- 
visable for us to tear down and build over, 
but it suggests the practicability of reme- 
dying our mistakes by making such 
changes as will enable us to work toward 
the ideal home we have in mind. Very 
often the removal of a partition and the 
throwing of two rooms into one will greatly 
enhance the practical utility and the ap- 
pearance of the place a hundred per cent. 
The closing of a window which has been put 
in the wrong place, and the making of an- 
other where there ought to be one, will 
wonderfully improve a home. It is by 
making such changes as we discover the 
need of them that we secure, ultimately, 
the truly convenient home. Home-mak- 
ing, home-building, is a process of evolu- 
tion. I am glad to see that most of our 
modern homes contain good-sized rooms, 
and that the living-room is given first con- 
sideration. This 1s as it should be. The 
parlor deserves only secondary attention, 
and I would be in favor of dispensing with 
it altogether. Put the expense that has 
heretofore gone into it into the furnishing 
of all the other rooms of the house, and 
make the living-room so attractive, so 
cosy and so pleasant that there will be no 
need for a parlor. We American people 
are just beginning to find out that home 
for the home-folks is the matter of chiefest 
importance in home-making, and that a 
place good enough for the family is quite 
In other 


THE DAHLIA AND THE GLADIOLUS 


These two plants are among our very 
best plants for a grand display of color. 
Both are easily grown. Give the dahlia a 
very deep, rich soil, and water it well if the 
season happens to be a dry one. Stake 
it well, as its stalks are very brittle and 
are easily broken by strong winds, and 
often by their own weight. Do not plant 
it in the open ground until all danger of 
frost is over, as it is extremely tender. If 
the plants are set about two feet apart you 
will secure a hedge-like growth which will 
be extremely effective during the latter 
part of the season, when they come into 
full bloom. It used to be thought neces- 
sary to start this plant in the house, but 
we have found out that just as good re- 
sults are secured by planting the tubers 
in the garden after the weather has become 
warm and settled, provided we make the 
soil so rich that the plants are pushed 
rapidly ahead. This seems to be the 
secret of success with them. There are 
several classes of this flower on the market 
at present: the decorative, a large, moder- 
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ately double flower of fine form and rich 
coloring; the cactus, with strangely twisted 
and curled petals—a ‘“‘freaky’’ sort of 
flower—and the old very double type, mag- 
nificent in coloring and wonderfully pro- 
lific in bloom. All are good, but I think 
the decorative dahlia will give most gen- 
eral satisfaction. 

Gladioluses should be planted thickly, 
as a strong show of color is secured only by 
massing. Put them into the ground about 
the middle of May, at the north. Plant 
about four inches below the surface, in 
mellow and well-enriched soil. Let the 
corms be about six inches apart. The best 
support I have ever been able to devise for 
this flower is made as follows: Spread out 
over the beds in which your gladioluses are 
planted very coarse-meshed wire netting, 
and cut it in lengths to fit each bed. (This 
should be done before the plants have 
made much growth.) Drive a stake at 
each corner of the bed, allowing it to pro- 
ject about eighteen inches above the sur- 
face. Nail strips of wood from stake to 
stake, at the top, and fasten the netting 
to the frame thus made. The flower- 
stalks of the plants will make their way up 
through the netting, whose meshes will 
supply all the support the plants will re- 
quire. Unless some support is given, the 
stalks—which will be very heavy when 
well set with buds—are quite sure to be 
blown over by sudden winds, and when 
they are once down it is not an easy matter 
to bring them back into place without 
breaking them off at their junction with 
the corm. Individual staking is not an 
easy matter, and plants so supported have 
a stiff, formal look, anything but pleasing. 
Paint the framework to which the netting 
is fastened a neutral color—preferably a dull 
green—and at a little distance the plants 
will appear to be without any support. 


ANNUALS FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES 


For brilliant and constant show: pe- 
tunias, poppies, phlox, verbenas and calli- 
opsis. These should be massed in large 
beds to secure most satisfactory results. 
Keep each kind by itself. 

For late flowering: ten-week stock, 
aster, cosmos, petunia, verbena and pansy. 

For edging: candytuft, sweet alyssum 
and ageratum. 

For covering fences and low screens: 
sweet pea, cypress vine and nasturtium. 

For covering outbuildings, verandas, the 
trunks of trees, and summer-houses: wild 
cucumber, morning glories and flowering 
bean. 

For cutting: mignonette, poppy, sweet 
pea, nasturtium, scabiosa, aster and ten- 
week stock. 

For low beds near the paths, or under 
the dwelling-house windows: verbenas, 
portulacca and ageratum. 

For tropical effect: ricinus or castor 
plant and amaranthus. 
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zinnia, amar- 


For hedge or back rows: 
anthus and cosmos. 


CUTTING BEDS 


I would suggest giving these beds a place 
somewhere in the rear, and I would plant 
in them the odds and ends of all seed left 
from the planting of the garden proper. 
You will feel at liberty to cut from them to 
suit your pleasure, for you will not be rob- 
bing the rest of the garden by so doing. 
As a general thing, these beds are the most 
enjoyable ones you will have, because of 
their entire lack of formality. If you ex- 
pect to use many cut flowers it will be well 
to plant with this intention in mind. The 
best aster for cutting is Semple’s branching. 
Its pale pink, pure white and soft lavender 
varieties are quite as lovely as chrysan- 
themums, and they have the merit of re- 
taining their freshness for two weeks, if the 
water in which they are placed is changed 
daily. They have long flower-stalks, and 
are easily the best of all annuals in their 
season, for general house decoration. 

Rustic Work. (J. P. M.)—There is no 
reason why you should not set about the 
construction of your summer-house and 
bridge for yourself, if you have the knack 
of using tools, and plan out your work well 
before going ahead with it. Decide on a 
design first of all. Don’t select something 
calling for elaborate work. Let it be 
simple and graceful, and have the merit of 
substantiality. Aim to make close-fitting 
joints, and fasten every part well as you 
go along with stout wire nails. Cedar 
poles are preferable to any other material 
for such structures, as they last a long time 
and retain their bark well if cut when green. 
In making a summer-house have it of good 
size—large enough to hold the entire family 
—and fit it up with hammocks, comfort- 
able seats, and if possible a table. The 
idea is to make the place so cozy and at- 
tractive that the family will make con- 
stant use of it in summer—a place for a 
daily outing. By all means give it a roof 
of shingles. Bark and thatch roofs are 
snares and delusions, and it takes a genius 
to make them look well. Shingles will 
keep out the rain as nothing else will, and 
if they are given a coat or two of the moss- 
green creosote stains the effect will be 
very harmonious. I would advise planting 
native vines like Virginia creeper, clematis 
and bittersweet about the house to still 
further enhance the charm of it. If mos- 
quitoes and flies are likely to prove annoy- 
ing, inclose it with fine wire netting. This 

can be done by having the netting fitted 

to frames made to fill the spaces between 
the posts. These frames can be removed 
in fall and stored in a dry place, and will 
last for years. Better let a good carpen- 
ter do this part of the work, unless you 
have the necessary skill yourself, as its 
success will depend on a perfect fit of the 
frames. 

















THE WARFARE AGAINST THE 


WILD-FOWL 


GOOD LAWS /S. THE GAME BUTCHER 


BY 


Sie years ago the writer visited the 

great marsh known as the Cheyenne 
Bottoms, in Barton County, Kansas. This 
is a favorite haunt of the wild-fowl and is 
one of the best shooting grounds of the 
middle west, covering an area of nearly 
fifty square miles. 

When the ducks are flying, the firing is 
continuous and heavy. ecoys are placed 
on the open water around the hide, and the 
gunner shoots until darkness compels him 
to cease. Then he picks up all the ducks 
he can find and wades back tocamp. The 
sport is fine; the shooting is not difficult, 
for ducks are plentiful—-but fifty per cent. 
of those shot are not gathered. Twenty- 
five per cent. are crippled and have flapped 
away in the reeds, ard fully that number of 
the dead ducks are never found. It is next 
to impossible to mark down and gather a 
duck killed among this thicket of rushes, 
and it is pure luck if it is picked up at all. 
While searching for his game the gunner 
will find dozens of dead ducks in various 
stages of decomposition. They dot the 
surface of the water literally by thousands. 
No one eats mud-hens or coots, but they 
make good shooting and provide a pathetic 
example of the sportsman’s prowess, hun- 
dreds being shot and left to lie where they 
drop. The wings of the great marsh-hawk 
fan the air untiringly above the rushes, as 
he searches out the crippled ducks. He 
carries his prey to the edge of the marsh 
and there makes his meal, eating only the 
breast. The rim of the marsh is dotted 
with the skeletons of these hapless fowl, 
wounded by the hunter and captured by 
the marsh harrier. Around and among 
these remnants are thousands of empty 
shotgun shells of every make and gauge. 
They litter the footpaths and fill the hides 
along the shore. housands are soaking 
in the muddy water. These ‘‘empties”’ 
give an impetus to the thoughts of a sports- 
man who deems himself lucky if he burns 
a hundred shells during the year. 

Protected by the sheltering rushes a 
great colony of ducks live in security, feed- 
ing and moving from place to place. There 
are mallards and pintails, teal, mud-hens, 
redheads. Nearly all the duck tribe is 
represented. They do not fly up as you 
approach, but splash away into the rushes 
and disappear. You cannot find them 


with persistent search, but stand quietly 
for a while and then try your duck-call 
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with the little, whimpering note of the 
feeding flock You are answered from all 
sides, and, splashing and rustling, the ducks 
swim toward you. Now you see them 
scuttling here and there, some bold enough 
to glide into the open, and others lurking 
along the edges of the clearing, while all the 
air is filled with soft, chuckling, querulous 
duck talk. All at once you understand 
why they did not fly when first alarmed, 
and the discovery fills you with pity. They 
are cripples banded together and living a 
strange and miserable life beneath the 
bending reeds, waiting for their wounds to 
heal, or for the fate that comes to all wild 
things. They are more fortunate than 
they know, for there are no muskrats 
here. Some are fat and hearty, being 
merely wing-tipped. Others, more seriously 
stricken, are thin and feeble, and a few, 
bedy-shot, or with mangled bills, are slowly 
dying. In this tangled mat of vegetation, 
where the dead ducks are most difficult to 
find, the crippled ones are never recovered, 
nor even sought for. 

Even the wisest provisions of a game 
law limiting the bag cannot avail here, for 
unless the hunter hearkens to the voice of 
conscience he may shoot until he gathers 
the limit, although he kill ten times his al- 
lowance. Such conditions always prevail 
wherever the passing wild-fowl gather; 
along the Mississippi Valley, over the 
stretches of northern marshes and in the 
southern wintering grounds. What a 
waste: what a senseless, pitiful, selfish 
destruction! And nowhere is this des- 
truction more universal or wanton than in 
the southern swamps and tidal marshes 
where the wintering millions swarm. Here 
they are killed for market by professional 
pot-hunters. Millionaire ‘‘sports,’’ camp- 
ing in sumptuous houseboats, rival their 
English pheasant-shooting brethren with 
bags of ducks that discount any shooting 
on the moors or over the stubbie—with 
this fine distinction in favor of the British 
game butchers: the ducks are left to rot 
where they fall, for the sport lies in the 
shooting, and also the birds usually are in 
no fit condition for the table. 

Our present provisions for wild-fowl 
protection show a great advance over the 
lax conditions formerly existing, although 
one cannot help but note even now room 
for much improvement. Local restrictions 
work against the hunter in one state, and 
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in another provide absolutely no protec- 
tion: ducks and geese come safely through 
the close seasons of the northern and mid- 
dle states only to court destruction in the 
south—their refuge in name only. 

Recently Illinois passed a law imposing a 
fee of seventy-five cents upon hunters living 
in the state, and $15. 5° for non-residents. 
Being in the nature of an experiment, it was 
at first questionable whether this was good 
policy, but as nearly $170,000 was collected 
the first year, the scheme appears successful 
and the game-warden is expending a good 
many thousands of Illinois dollars in stock- 
ing the state with Alabama quail. Thus 
good shooting will be obtained with no 
diminution of the supply, and this system 
of stocking gameless regions is proved to 
be very feasible. It applies to all game 
except our migratory waterfowl. In 
those very localities where protection would 
benefit them most—the states of the 
y meet with the worst 
senstenant, Even the strict measures of 
the northern states are set at naught, for 
they tend only to preserve them for slaugh- 
ter in the south. There is something 
wrong in these varying methods of pro- 
tection, which in many states work no 
good because of the brief tarrying of the 
passing flocks; protecting them here and 
there only to increase their ranks in other 
localities where the hunter may disregard 
the motives of true sportsmanship and sel- 
fishly destroy what others are striving to 
preserve, because there falls no threaten- 
ing shadow of fines, broken laws or watch- 
ful wardens. 

Nor is the opportunity to kill big bags 
of ducks confined to marsh or seacoast. 
The wasteful work goes on under the 
bright skies and arid stretches of the high 
western plains, where marshes are un- 
known and water is at a premium. Here 
the conditions are so changed that the 
veteran duck-shooter is at a loss how to 
proceed; these dry-land ducks are abun- 
dant and one needs no decoys, blinds nor 
waders. The dead ducks and cripples are 
always gathered, and the hunter’s days are 
all of the pleasantest—a phase of sport un- 
known to the eastern hunter, to whom 
duck-shooting means work in flannels, 
gloves and heavy, storm-defying garments. 

Away out in these western plains many 
small rivers begin their journeys toward 
the rising sun, through the level stretch of 
fenceless plains covered with buffalo grass 
and dotted with the mounds of prairie-dog 
towns. These rivers spread in the spring 
over wide, flat, treeless valleys, but in the 
fall the only indication that a river exists 
is the narrow ribbon of white sand marking 
the windings of the bankless bed, and here 
and there, far apart, where the red clay 
bluff shoulders the river aside, is a clear, 
green, narrow pool; shallow, filled with 
moss and rushes, where fish and frogs 
abound, and where, in the early fall days, 
the ducks come, swarming by thousands, 
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halting on their way south for weeks to 


feed and fatten in these desert oases. Here 
the shooting is of the best, for the ducks 
are young and tame, and loathe to leave 
their feeding. But unreasoning selfishness 
reigns, and the killing of ducks follows the 
line of strict economy in ammunition. In- 
stead of the average of ten shells for each 
duck these localities produce a striking 
contrast of a good many more than ten 
ducks for each shell. What will the reader 
think of a bag of nineteen ducks at one 
shot? Of thirty-five ducks in two shots? 
Of one hundred and five ducks killed in the 
discharge of both barrels of a ten-bore? 
Of three hunters who killed forty, sixty and 
ninety ducks respectively in the same 
morning along one of these little streams 
of the West, and fired a total of fifteen 
shots? And every one of these ducks a 
green-winged teal, the fall flight not having 
commenced and the season barely begun! 
This must be where the old farmer lived, 
who said apropos of a beloved six-foot 
muzzle-loading cannon, vintage of 1870: 
‘‘Old Betsy is gettin’ shot out; she used 
to get twenty ducks every shot—now she 
only gets fifteen.” 

Water is scarce and precious in these 
arid regions and along the little river’s 
course the infrequent pools are often 
crammed with wild-fowl. Later in the 
season there is no doubt that mallard, red- 
head and bluebill suffer the same slaughter 
that is meeted to green and blue winged 
teal. Indeed, in these districts, the hunt- 
ers reverse the usual conditions governing 
duck-shooting. One finds as good sport 
during fair weather as he would in storm 
and rain; he needs no wading boots, for the 
game may be reached from the edge of the 
water; he drives over dusty plains from 
one pool to the other; decoys are useless, 
as the presence of water is sufficient to at- 
tract the ducks; light, cylinder bores are 
preferred to the heavy, close-shooting guns 
of the eastern lakes, and small shot, of the 
size well known in trap-shooting as “74 
chilled,” is used universally. 

The reader may think, perhaps, that 
these statements are enlarged to suit the 
writer’s whim, and direct attention to im- 
aginary conditions in an over-zealous at- 
tempt to create sentiment. They are not 
exaggerated; indeed, only a plain state- 
ment of facts has been made. These are 
but instances of a few localities where ducks 
are slaughtered in enormuus nymbers, and 
that there are many other similar shooting- 
grounds where like opportunities occur is 
a matter of small doubt. Consider that 
the many shooting grounds of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, the Great Lakes, the Gulf 
States, the Atlantic Seaboard, wheresoever 
the wild-fowl congregate, must fulfill the 
same distressing conditions in the interest 

of ‘‘sport.”” Does it not dawn upon the 
reader that hundreds upon thousands of 
wild-fowl are annually killed, and need- 
lessly? It is time to put on the brake; to 
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reach the doctrine of self-denial, for the 

ash of the game law has lost its stin 
Legislation is powerless to combat this 
selfish disregard of all that is humane and 
sportsmanlike. It lies wholly with the 
gunner and his inclinations. The average 
city sportsman shoots for pleasure and the 
love of sport. He, in many instances, is 
a busy, work-ridden man who snatches a 
few precious hours in the fall and spring for 
his favorite sport, duck-shooting. Once in 
a while, not often, he hasalucky day. He 
strikes the flight during the busy season 
and enjoys some great shooting. In fact, 
he kills so many ducks that he should be 
ashamed of himself, and quite often he is, 
for the average sportsman is made of better 
stuff than that which enters the make-up 
of the game-hog. Once in a while, then 
comes the opportunity to kill a great num- 
ber of ducks and the temptation is over- 
whelming. True, the excuse is that the 
chance so seldom presenting itself, the 
hunter would be foolish not to make 
the most of it. Herein lies the great harm— 
there are so many hundreds of hunters who 
take advantage of their few outings to 
shoot all they can during these trips that 
the resulting slaughter is appalling. If a 
single hunter may kill two hundred ducks 
during the season the loss would never be 
noticed in the flying ranks of wild-fowl. 
But a thousand gunners are afield; a train- 
load of game is killed to satisfy the love 
of sport inbred in the souls of American 
sportsmen. We are a nation of shooters, 
equipped with that most deadly of weap- 
ons, the modern choke-bore shotgun in its 
many forms—shell ejecting, repeating and 
automatic—enabling the gunner to main- 
tain a rapid and continuous fire. We have 
the advantage over our sportsmen fathers 
in the use of the various smokeless powders, 
and notwithstanding the increasing scar- 
city of wild-fowl and the encroachment of 
our vast civilization upon their wilderness 
haunts, we have killed more ducks and 
geese in the past fifteen years than our an- 
cestors would kill in a century. It is 
questionable sport, that of shooting great 
numbers of ducks for pleasure alone. A 
cruel and entirely wanton slaughter. If 
killing for pastime is the great incentive, 
then the spirit of sportsmanship should 
dictate terms which would keep the shooter 
within the bounds of reason. 

A great majority of our protecting laws 
have not yet taken into consideration the 
serious backset given to their purposes by 
the extension of open seasons into the 
spring months, when ducks are commencing 
to breed and are in no fit condition for the 
table. If the duck season universally em- 
braced only the months of September, 
October, November and December, a mil- 
lion ducks would be alive each spring to 
breed in the north, instead of a few strag- 
gling hundreds, lucky to have escaped. 
Spring shooting—and in the south, shoot- 
ing throughout the last two winter months 


—will soon achieve their extinction. Ina 
letter from the President of the Jefferson 
County Sportsmen’s Association of New 
York, to Forest and Stream, is shown the 
result of game laws in relation to proper 
seasons: 


“‘We have claimed as an argument for the passage 
of this bill that if the fall ducks or divers were un- 
molested in our waters in the spring they would find 
choice feeding spots, and would return earlier and in 
larger numbers, and stay longer in the fall. We also 
claimed that if the summer ducks, the black duck, 
the mallard, the wood duck and the teal, were un- 
molested they would remain with us and nest and 
rear their young. That they have done sothis year 
is an undisputed fact, as never within the memory 
of the oldest sportsman have there been so many of 
these ducks in this country on the opening day. If in 
one season such results can be accomplished in a 
restricted locality surrounded by unprotected areas, 
it is easy to predict that an enormous increase of 
birds would follow the universal suppression of spring 
shooting.” 


The Year Book of the Department of 
Agriculture contains an article by the emi- 
nent ornithologist, A. K. Fisher, stating in 
unambiguous terms the evils of spring 
shooting. His topic deals with the im- 
pending extinction of the wood duck, but 
its keynote is a warning to be heeded, as it 
is so well applied to each and all of the 
duck species. He says: 


“Within the past few years friends of game pro- 
tection have felt encouraged not only by the apparent 
awakening of a more healthy public sentiment against 
undue destruction of birds and animals, but also by 
the progressive movement in the direction of more 
extended and more uniform close seasons. But al- 
though much has been done for the protection of up- 
land game, little has been accomplished toward saving 
the waterfowl. Unaccountable as it may seem, 

ucks are considered ligitimate game at a season 
when they are hurrying to their nesting grounds, and 
spring shooting is still tolerated in a great majority 
of the states. Ducks killed in the spring are often 
in a wretched condition and thousands find their 
way to the big markets that certainly would be con- 
demned as improper food if inspection laws were 
rigidly enforced. 

“It is to be regretted that such states as Iowa, the 
Dakotas, Montana, Wyoming and Colorado, which 
contain large breeding grounds, should be among 
the number that extend the open season to April or 
later. This unseasonable slaughter is steadily de- 
pleting the ranks of even the most abundant species, 
And if migratory ducks are thus affected, what must 
be the effect on a species like the wood duck which 
breeds over a wide extent of unprotected territory? 
The question is not hard to answer. It is only neces- 
sary to point to the fact that this handsome bird is 
now almost unknown in many places where once it 
was common, 

“In southern states where the wild fowl winter 
and where they have utterly inadequate protection, 
sportsmen should rally and by concerted action 
make a strong effort to have proper laws enacted. 
short open season of not over six weeks should take 
the place of the practically unrestricted one. 
limit should be placed on the size of the bag, and be- 
yond allowing the sportsman to carry a few birds 
with him on his return home, all shipment should be 
prohibited.” 


It is good news to learn that Mr. Fisher’s 
ideas have been followed almost univer- 
sally. The last two years have witnessed 
some remarkable changes in our game 
laws, showing strenuous effort on the part 
of sportsmen right-minded and resourceful, 
and a more intelligent appreciation of the 
value of good laws by our legislatures. 
A tax upon hunting, in the form of licenses; 
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limited bags of game; shorter open sea- 
sons, that in many states bar out spring 
shooting; and, finally, the unequivocal in- 
hibition of market-shooting—these are the 
fruits of insistent urging for better things. 
Montana now has an open season of but 
three months—from September 1st to De- 
cember 1st; a twenty-five dollar non-resident 
license is issued by the state game-warden, 
but no limit is placed on ducks. Export- 
ing is prohibited, with the exception of 
game lawfully killed, accompanied by law- 
ful owner, and the shipment is limited to 
the number allowed on each license. This 
is a great advance toward better conditions, 
and that we are learning the true value of 
timely protective measures is shown by 
the laws now in force and of but recent 
passage. Probably the most important of 
these new enactments was the making of 
entirely new game laws in Mississippi and 
in Prince Edward’s Island, and the abolish- 
ment of spring shooting by the province of 
Alberta. The passage of the Mississippi 
Act completes the chain of non-export 
laws in all the United States, and special 
officers enforce the game laws in every state 
but three—Alabama, Arkansas and Texas— 
and they are needed there, if anywhere. 
Of the new laws passed in 1906 is to be 
noted the prohibition of hunting in the 
District of Columbia, except on the Eastern 
Branch marshes and the west side of the 
Potomac River; a change in Louisiana 
which shifts the open season on ducks from 
September 1st to April 15th, allows a bag of 
seventy-five per day and protects the wood 
duck all the year. Maryland has repealed 
the law permitting autumn _teal-shoot- 
ing in Cecil and Hartford counties, prohib- 
ited Sunday shooting, but allows an open 
season from November 1st to April 1oth. 
Massachusetts stops wood-duck shooting 
until November 1, 1911; Rhode Island 
has but one new act which prohibits use 
of boats propelled by means other than 
oars. The province of Alberta prohibits 
spring shooting and Manitoba follows closely 
with a law establishing a bag-limit on 
ducks, with an open season from Septem- 
ber 1st to December 1st. Throughout the 
country efforts have been made to pass bills 
of more or less beneficial character. Bills to 
prohibit the use of automatic guns by 
hunters were introduced in the District of 
Columbia, Georgia, Massachusetts, Mis- 
sissippi, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, 
Rhode Island, Virginia and the province of 
Quebec, but in no case did they receive 
favorable action. A bill to extend through 
April the open season on wild-fowl in Ken- 
tucky failed of passage; the season there 
is long enough as it is—August 15th to 
April 1st, six and one-half months. New 
Jersey tried the reverse by introducing a 
bill cutting April and September from the 
open season, but it was killed. Perhaps 
the legislators took a ‘‘pot-shot” at it. 
New York failed to enact a law prohibiting 
the sale of wild-fowl from January 1st to 
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September 1 5th—but New York has an open 
season from September 16th only to Janu- 
ary 1st, and allows no export of game. 
Long Island failed to pass a bill allowing 
spring shooting. 

Recreation (October, 1906) says: 


“‘It should be noted, also, that the defeat of such 
bills as those extending sale in Kentucky, permitting 
the sale of certain game throughout the year in New 
York and permitting spring shooting on Long Island, 
was a distinct gain and was due only to unremitting 
vigilance and activity on the part of friends of game 
protection. Such vigilance is always necessary to 
secure the continuance of good laws not only in 
states immediately concerned, but in others which 
pune be directly affected by the passage of retrograde 
aws.”’ 


While commenting on good laws we note 
that Washington permits the sale of wild- 
fowl only during November, and then not 
more than twenty-five per day. The open 
season is from September 1st to March rst, 
and an export allowed of one day’s limit 
only, which must be accompanied by an 
affidavit that the game was killed by the 
owner and is not for sale. 

But the following states of the Mississippi 
Valley still permit spring shooting: Ar- 
kansas, which has no close season nor even 
the redeeming feature of a limited per diem 
allowance; Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Louis- 
iana, Missouri, Nebraska and the Dakotas. 
Minnesota’s season runs from September 
1st to December ist; Mississippi from Sep- 
tember 1st to March 1st; Kentucky from 
August 15th to April rst. The other states 
above noted limit the daily toll taken from 
the migrating fowl along this waterway to 
15 birds in Minnesota and South Dakota; 20 
in Kansas and Mississippi; 25 in Iowa, 
Missouri, Nebraska and North Dakota; 35 
in Illinois; 75 in Louisiana, and no limit in 
Kentucky and Arkansas: Texas (with 
a limit of 25 birds per day), Alabama’ and 
Florida have no close season, with the 
possible exception of four counties in 
Alabama—the last two no bag-limit. Thus, 
in fifteen states along the wild-fowl’s great 
migratory highway and winter retreats but 
two prohibit spring shooting. 

The effect upon the markets of stringent 
game legislation is already widely felt, 
especially in the middle and _ western 
states, where sportsmen have been rudely 
awakened into active and indignant reali- 
zation of the deplorable conditions against 
which they have hitherto vainly struggled. 
Our feathered friends of the woodland and 
prairie are holding their own—even in- 
creasing in many localities Protection 
and importation of their species are doing 
wonders. Even the pinnated grouse of 
the western plains, so near to extermina- 
tion, is returning to his old haunts, won- 
derful as it may seem, for a hand has been 
uplifted and a voice has said to the slayers 
of this noble bird in all his chosen fields: 
‘*No exporting, no selling, kill but a few— 
beware!’’ And sportsmen obey, for they 
realize that in the emphasis of the voice 
speaks the law. Why cannot legislators 














How Pete Bored the “Oriole” 


see the wisdom of similar protection for the 
wild-fowl? How often does the average 
Solon make of the carefully prepared game 
bill a legislative plaything to while away 
a tedious hour? The member from the 
hedge-rows wants quail forever protected 
—it will keep the city hunters off his farm. 
The member with the diamond stud and 
eyeglasses desires to insert ‘‘seven-up and 
poker” in the list of protected game. Ducks, 
geese and snipe are migratory birds; they do 
not belong to the state, so why protect 
them in the spring or any other time? 
What’s the matter with the old game laws? 
—‘‘rause mit” the new one! The bill 
passes as amended; crows, hawks and jays 
are securéd from harm by the mighty arm 
of the law, but the ducks and geese have 
been overlooked in the shuffle. In many 
instances, however, good has been achieved. 
Market-shooting has received a solar-plexus 
blow from the Federal statute known as 
the Lacey Act, regulating interstate com- 
merce in game. Non-export laws, first 
enacted in licens in 1871, are now in 
force in every State in the Union, and in 
nearly every Canadian province. Forty- 
five states allow no sale of game, and thirty- 
five place restrictions on the number of 
head of game killed. Eleven states only— 
Alabama, Arkansas, California, Connecti- 
cut, Georgia, Massachusetts, Nevada, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, Rhode Island and 
Texas—do not require a license to hunt, 
and sixteen states compel a non-resident 
license of from ten to twenty-five times 
that imposed on resident hunters. State 
and county game-warden supervision has 
been established in forty-five states, and 
in Canada each province has a special 
provincial game officer. 

The future welfare of our web-footed 
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game seems fairly established by reason 
of this concerted movement throughout 
the land. Certainly it seems that we have 
well in hand the solution of the market- 
shooting menace. Now all we need is 
the eradicating of spring shooting, and 
the observance of decency in connection 
with duck-shooting along the southern 
coast—where the ducks should find a 
refuge, not alone from winter but from 
extinction. When they struck the blow 
at the market-shooter by prohibiting trans- 
portation and sale of wild-fowl and all 
game birds, our sportsmen and lawmakers 
did a deal of good, but there are certain 
conditions not yet governed by legisla- 
tures, and for which only the sportsman 
himself must be held responsible. And 
these conditions are of the gravest im- 
portance, for only in their strict obser- 
vance lies the true protection of our game 
birds, and especially the preservation of 
our wild-fowl. Let: every sportsman be a 
sportsman in every sense. Stifle the sel- 
fish desire to outdo one’s fellow-hunter. 
Remember that great scores are com- 
mendable only when smashing clay birds. 
The ‘thigh gun” of the traps is hailed a 
champion—the “high gun” of the ducking- 
marsh is merely a game butcher. 

There is no more noble and thoroughly 
enjoyable sport than that of duck-shooting. 
The triumph of outgeneraling a bunch of 
wary mallards by calling them within 
range is almosi as satisfying as the ensuing 
double scored by the hidden gunner. It is 
sport to duplicate this feat a dozen times, 
but it is the acme of hoggishness to shoot 
a hundred of these great, beautiful birds. 
One hundred shots over the traps will 
serve the purpose entirely if one’s sole de- 
sire is to shoot for sport. 





HOW PETE BORED THE “ORIOLE” 


BY C..G, 


Cc Pete was always a great friend of 


mine. He was one of that fast dis- 
appearing school of old-time ship-builders 
with whom I became acquainted in my 
yachting experience. Pete was as full of 
reminiscences as a cat is full of fleas, and 
one noon hour he gave me the following dis- 
sertation on construction. It came about 
from our watching a prospective buyer 
prodding his knife blade into a yacht’s 
plank to see if she was sound. 

‘‘Now that fellow,’’ remarked Pete, 
“‘might just as well have stuck his knife in 
the ground, as to stick it the way he did. 
Did you notice where he stuck it?” 

‘Yes, in the middle of each plank.”’ 


DAVIS 


“Yes an’ what good did it do ’im? Not 
a darn’d bit of good. That ain’t the part 
of the plank that rots. Where he should 
have tried was right along the edge of a 
plank and near a butt. 

“Say,” he went on, “if that chap had 
lined out as many plank in his day as I 
have, he’d know darn’d well the plank was 
likely to be sound there, but it’s the ends, 
where the planks get narrow and a man 
tries to save all the length he can, that sap 
is apt to be left on the edges.” 

This brought out a recollection. 

“I was up the river here years ago, had 
my own plant there, and along came a 
feller one day. I seen him when he came 








in the yard, but he didn’t see me. He 
sidled over under the old Oriole and looked 
her all over. She had been in the yard 
about six years, tied up for debt. In fact 
she owed me for a lot of repairs and for 
storage and care all that time. 

“Well this new chap he axed for me 
after he’d got his fill of lookin’ her over, and 
he tried to pump me as to how much was 
owin’ on her, how much I thought she was 
worth—an’ I dunno wot he didn’t ax me. 
I told him I didn’t know nothin’ ’bout her; 
go see her owner. Well, he said he would 
and cleared out. 

“That night, just after I’d a had my 
supper, ‘long comes the owner an’ he tells 
me now’s the time to get her off our hands. 
‘But,’ says he, ‘he wants me to guarantee 
her sound. How can I do that?’ 

‘“*Now I didn’t know what the deuce to 
do fer a minnet. 

“I knewifhe didn’t sell her I’d never get 
my money from him, for he was broke and 
I could use several hundred dollars very 
nice just about then, but then again I hated 
to deceive the new man, so I was thinkin’ 
which I ought to do when he says again, 
‘What can you do, Pete? Can you fix it?’ 

““*Well yes,’ says I, ‘I can fix it so he 
won’t know no better, but it ain’t just 
right.’ An’ yet I thought of that money 
that I’d never see any other way an’ he 
gave me a lot of talk about how this new 
man thought he knew more about yachts 
than both of us together and that kind o’ 
riled me. 

“If the new man had come up and axed 
me instead of sneakin’ around himself first 
I'd a told him plump an’ plain, ‘No, she’s 
rotten as punk.’ But instead he comes 
up next day with a smart-lookin’ chap an’ 
the two of ’em went over her like rats, in- 
side and out. 

“I got a three-quarter an’ a three-eighths 
bit an’ my bitstock an’ we all climbed up 
on the stagin’ where the high tide had 
come up under her starn, an’ I axed ’em to 
show me where they wanted her bored, an’ 
I gave the new chap a piece of chalk. I 
wanted to see how much he knowed, an’ I 
soon found out. The owner by this time 
was near scart white. He knew her tim- 
bers was all punk. 

“I pretended to put the big bit in the 
stock when it accidently (and here old 
Pete gave me a wink) dropped overboard. 
Well, of course I swore and pretended to 
get down to go for another, and then I 
seed how much his friend knowed. 

“*“Why, you've got another bit here,’ 
he said. 

“That was all I wanted to know. I 
knew right away he didn’t know nuthin’. 
‘That’s so!’ says I, kind o’ surprised. I'd 
have failed to find a bigger bit anyhow 
for if I had to use a big bit, bigger than 
three-eighths or half inch at the most, I 
knowed it was all up. 

“So I put in the small bit and I bores 
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away careless like through the plank. No 
one cared for those chips, her planking was 
all yaller pine, pretty new. She'd been all 
replanked once or twice, but when the 
oak chips came out on the bit hard and 
bright, they takes ’em in their hands and 
they examines ’em like they was snuff. 

“Well say, I nearly bust trying to keep 
in; the owner turnt all colors and if I 
hadn’t a have a big jaw-full of tobacco 
I know I'd a-laffed at Pome but I chewed 
hard. 

‘Then I bored her again, got bright oak 
cuttin’s every time I pulled the bit out. 
They was lookin’ kind o’ pleased and after 
I’d bored about a dozen places they was 
satisfied. Once or twice I thought they’d 
ketch on; you see its this way: a frame, a 
deck beam, a keel or any piece of wood 
when it decays rots inside first, an’ the in- 
side of a frame ’ll be soft as a sponge so 
you can pick it out with your fingers, while 
the outer shell, where it gets enough air, ’ll 
stay hard—just a shell of good wood. 

“Now I knowed that an’ that’s why I 
wanted to use a small bit an’ accidently 
lost the big one overboard. An’ every 
time I bored I'd slap the bit up again’ the 
plank, careless like, but you ken bet I was 
durn careful to get it accordin’ to the 
fastenin’s, just so’s it’d come out into the 
edge of the frame. I hit it pretty good 
most of the time. Once or twice I missed 
it, an’ the frame was so darned rotten in 
the middle the bit’d push right through it. 

I'd pretend I’d missed the frame alto- 
gether and only gone through, the plank, 
taking good care to tell ’em so, and bd get 
my hand over the bit as it come out an’ 
not let ’em see the black rot on it. 

“Well, sir, they bought that craft an’ 
I got my money; but about two years 
afterward that man came back an’ he gave 
mea layi in’ out proper. They had to keep 
pumpin’ her clear out through the canals 
on to the lakes, where they took her, an’ 
when they got her there they had to haul 
her out and put in a whole new frame; 
every one of ’em as rotten as punk, an’ he 
axed me: 

““How in thunder did you bore and 
bring out bright wood cuttin’s from such 
rotten frames?’ 

“TI wouldn’t tell him. All I said was, 
‘I got that other bit at low tide; there’s 
tricks in all trades, an’ that’s one of ’em.’”’ 
































THE EVERY-DAY ABUSE OF 





HORSES 


BY F. M. WARE 


N the matter of cruelty to or neglect of 
horses, it is not, unfortunately, the 
obvious troubles that really cause the 
most discomfort and suffering, but the gen- 
erally overlooked little things and seem- 
ingly inconsequential details that really 
make or mar the only real pleasures 
which the patient creature is usually fated 
to enjoy—comfort of body and ease of 
mind. Curiously enough, it is not the 
lame horse (that is, the animal not too dis- 
abled to still perform his usual tasks) who 
suffers most, for the very limp or shortness 
of stride and stiffness of gait which call our 
attention to his trouble, are an evidence 
not of pain, but of the creature’s precau- 
tion to prevent suffering—just as in our 
own cases we limp and ‘‘go short’’ not be- 
cause corn or bunion troubles us, but so 
that they will not. This point is one 
always ignored by those well-meaning but 
impractical people who, lacking experience 
and ordinary ‘‘horse sense,’”’ are governed 
entirely by the eye in making their deci- 
sions upon the condition of horses, and their 
fitness for work, and strain at the gnat of 
an inequality of gait while countenancing 
for years, in the care and training of their 
own carriage horses, the most pernicious 
practices, as destructive to health and 
durability as to comfort and ordinary ease 
—as universal as inexcusable. Of such 
there are but too many who busy them- 
selves with other people’s affairs in the ad- 
ministration of our various societies for 
the prevention of cruelty to animals— 
organizations which, worthy in themselves 
of the highest praise and most liberal sup- 
port, prove almost without exception so 
ill-managed and so impractical as to dis- 
courage the philanthropist and disgust the 
practical horseman, who can but view 
their abortive proceedings with mingled 
feelings of contempt and amusement. 
Every animal lover hopes for the time when 
the management of such bodies shall be 
placed in the hands of men competent to 
decide and alert to administer, and not left 
to the indifferent, the inert and the inapt 
in matters which concern animal care and 
management. 

A fat horse is usually a contented horse, 
but we shall find, if we care to investigate 
his surroundings, his accouterments and 
his daily management that he is forced to 
endure many discomforts which we ought, 
as humane men and women, to guard 
against and to change. Let us begin with 
him in his life in the stable and proceed 
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with him through his usual day’s work, 
and we shall find, alas, many a point upon 
which we are, and have always been, sadly 
remiss, and the worst part of the whole 
matter is that every one of these details 
may be easily regulated and at little or no 
expense. To begin with, does your horse 
suffer from nostalgia? Most horses do, and 
many really pine away and die from no 
other cause. We can at least by making 
the poor creature thoroughly comfortable, 
do all in our power to ‘‘give his pain sur- 
cease,” and to make him happy and con- 
tented—for than homesickness of the 
acute and chronic form man knows few 
more .wearing ailments. Is your horse’s 
disposition sociable or misanthropic? You 
don’t know? Well, why not find out? 
Does it irritate him to have his yoke-mate 
or neighbors eating noisily and visibly 
while he does? Is privacy evidently his 
preference? Very well, then, by boards, 
or zinc, or tin, or canvas, shut off both 
sides of his stall at the head so that he may 
eat in peace and live the isolated life which 
he prefers. If he lays back his ears, or 
snaps at his neighbors, or fidgets and kicks 
at the partitions, etc., he does not fancy 
company—-at least at meal-times, and he 
will be better, do better, and (here the 
pocket comes in) keep more cheaply if you 
cater to his fancy. If, on the contrary, a 
‘‘shy feeder,”’ let him see others eat; even 
let him by a simple arrangement feed from 
the same manger as one of his neighbors, 
which is to be tied up short until Master 
Dainty has eaten all he will, when, upon 
allowing the neighbor to partake, the fas- 
tidious one will redouble his efforts to eat 
just to spite the late comer at the feast. 
The writer has used this plan with many 
poor feeders from race-horses down, and 
always with the best results. 

Are your stall floors level—the slats, 
that is? Let the floors (for drainage pur- 
poses) slant rearward as sharply as they 
will. Every loose horse stands, if he can, 
when at rest with head down hill to relax 
and rest all muscles, sinews and tendons. 
We humanitarians force him, by slanting 
stall floors back, to stand always up-hill, 
and to be sure that we make him as un- 
comfortable as possible we grow nowadays 
abnormally long toes (totally destroying 
the true angles of the foot and the proper 
bearing and relation of every joint in the 
leg) in order to ‘‘develop action,” or for 
some such fool reason—the real, but con- 
cealed argument being that it is an idiotic 
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fashion so to do, founded upon no rule of 
mechanics or common-sense, and used in the 
first place to ‘‘square away’’ some double- 


gaited harness horse which needed this 
atrocious malformation and chanced to fre- 
quently win thus distorted and disfigured. 
Is the stall always sweet and well-venti- 
lated—not at the rear, or in the passage 
way (and in cool weather), but at the head 
and in the hottest nights of summer and at 
(say) four o’clock of a stifling July morning? 
You don’t know? Well, why don’t you? 
And are you fit to have a horse if you 
don’t? Is the surcingle always comfort- 
ably loose, or is it, as usual, drawn as tight 
as an average husky groom can draw it 
‘‘to keep the blankets in place?” Now if 
it is tight when the animal is standing up, 
it is far more so when he is lying down, and 
if you have a horse whom your man says 
“sleeps standing up’’ just go personally 
and give him two to three holes in the sur- 
cingle for a few nights (‘‘unbeknownst”’ 
to your employee), and then inquire again. 
This carelessness is universal and hideously 
cruel. It bruises the ridge and back, pre- 
vents rest and sleep, and is indefensible 
— any pretext, for a breast-girth, or any 
of the blankets with straps sewn on, will 
keep the covering in place and allow the 
sufferer—for he is nothing else—to rest in 
peace. While you are about it, just meas- 
ure his halter-shank and see if he can lie 
down. Many a horse is purposely tied too 
short to save the groom trouble in cleaning 
him; also see if the nose-band of the halter 
is loose enough so that he can chew com- 
fortably; that the throat-lash is not too 
tight; that the crown-piece and brow-band 
are not harsh-edged leather which will rasp 
and irritate his ears; and then offer him a 
ail of water—or two probably—and see if 
Sunes has not, as usual, left him about half 
cared for to get along until daylight the 
best way he can. Again, find out if he is 
afraid of the dark—many horses are—and 
if he is a ‘“‘night kicker,” be sure that he 
does thus dread the departure of daylight, 
and leave an artificial light, dim or bright, 
but, at all events, enough to allay his 
paroxysmsofterror Ninety stall kickers in 
the hundred wil] abandon the practice forth- 
with if a light is left in the stable. The 
expense is small, the cure almost certain. 
Now to harness him. Does this fit in 
every part? Not ‘pretty well” but ‘‘ex- 
actly”? If not, it should. It costs no 
more, and means only punching a few 
more holes and using a little—such a little 
—care about the width of bits, the depth 
and width of collars, the length of back- 
bands and of brow-bands, the stuffing of 
the pad, the size and spread of the blinkers, 
the placing of the pad where the girths will 
not chafe the thin skin behind the elbows, 
the precaution to see that the belly-band 
works safely in its billets upon the pad- 
girth and not, as is so usual, independently, 
thus constantly pinching the tender skin. 
Nothing causes so many accidents as too 
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short a back-strap and too ‘‘sharp” (or 
ill-padded) a crupper, which should always 
be very thick in order to ease the pressure, 
to heighten the carriage of the tail, and to 
prevent holding a rein caught under it. 
This is vitally important, and especially 
so now that fashion interdicts the useful 
breeching in nearly all the light, and many 
of the heavy, vehicles, thus putting all the 
stress upon the tail, which may become, 
with a narrow crupper in hot weather, 
badly chafed and very sore. What can you 
expect but asmash? Added to this, if the 
back-band is loosened too much, the pad 
—which may be sharp and thinly pro- 
tected—will, at a descent or a sharp pull- 
up, ride forward against the hair on to the 
shoulder-points and withers in an acutely 
painful fashion, the girths meanwhile 
sharply cutting the elbows—and another 
carriage goes to the repair-shop—if any- 
thing is left of it. Too large or too close 
blinkers may cause persistent shying; too 
tight a throat-lash will make any horse 
‘‘make a noise,’’ as will too short a collar: 
while if this article is too narrow the ani- 
mal may have vertigo, and if too loose and 
large he is certain to chafe badly. The 
anchor-draughts on the harness must be 
sprung wide enough for the traces to clear 
his shoulders, and the check, if worn, must 
be of a length such as will not prove irk- 
some to the wearer, nor yet so loose as to 
make it useless for the purpose intended. 
The bit, or bits, must fit the mouth in 
width, be placed ‘‘where they will do the 
most good” and be easy in character, and if 
of the curb variety, not too harsh of chain. 
There is a place for every piece of harness 
upon the equine anatomy, and a very ex- 
cellent reason for putting it there to the 
fraction of an inch and nowhere else. There 
is a substantial financial equivalent in the 
way of durability of animal and outfit, and 
freedom from the necessity of accident 
policies, in knowing where these locations 
are, and why they are the proper spots. 
He—and she—who neglects thus to in- 
form themselves are inexcusably negligent, 
derelict in a duty they owe not only to 
themselves and their families but to the 
public at large, and are by ignorance tempt- 
ing a fate which, after all, their carelessness 
richly deserves. 

Now that we have our animal out of the 
stall and harnessed, let us proceed to put 
him to the carriage and go to drive—per- 
forming both these feats in a fashion cal- 
culated to promote his comfort, so far as 
may be. First, as to the length of traces: 
is the horse as ‘“‘close to his work”’ as pos- 
sible, due regard being given to the space 
allowed for his hocks when in motion so 
that at any gait, even a gallop, he will be 
sure to strike neither axle nor cross-bar? 
If in double harness, are the tugs or trace- 
bearers long enough so that the draught is 
direct from the harness to the roller-bolts 
or whiffletrees, and not interfered with 
by a shortness of the tugs which changes 




















the angle, and galls the back? Be sure 
(in single harness) that the belly-band or 
shaft-girth is at least two holes looser than 
usually buckled, for nowadays, since 
breechings have gone, or even if they are 
used, the average groom draws this girth 
wickedly tight and for no earthly reason, 
when there are strong stops on the shafts. 
If the breeching is worn, it must hang well 
down the quarters, that the horse may as 
it were ‘‘sit upon it’? when holding back, 
and not find it half way up to his tail, and 
likely to go higher if wet with perspiration. 
It must be loose enough to afford room 
to prevent any chafing of flesh or wearing 
away of hair. One of the most common 
sights in New York—in no other city is it 
so frequent-—is to see butcher, grocer, 
baker and such wagons, with the shafts 
made a foot or more too long. Between, 
there is a poor creature whose breeching 
is six holes too long, and his traces ar- 
ranged two links (chain) or three holes 
(trace) too free, while his belly-band 
dangles in a large loop. Pulled up or 
backed this luckless beast finds the shafts 
(not steadied by the belly-band) jam- 
ming their points into ears, eyes and teeth 
from the loose harnessing, while, for the 
same reason, every time he stops he meets 
his wagon with a sharp jerk, and must start 
it after tightening his loose traces with an- 
other sudden and injurious straining. No 
official hand is raised to stop the persistent 
cruelty so long as the animal is not dead 
lame and can by any means limp about 
his tasks. Partly due to boyish drivers, 
partly to ignorant foreigners, and always 
to official incompetence and to public cal- 
lous indifference you will stand on any 
street corner in New York city for an hour 
and have pass before you more cases of 
cruelly severe checking, improperly har- 
nessed horses, overloaded trucks and carts, 
incompetent and brutal drivers, and more 
lame horses and others totally unfit for 
service or fearfully galled and thin, than 
in any other city in America, and in wet 
or frosty weather you will witness scenes 
of animal suffering in this same enlightened, 
civilized and cultured burg such as you 
would have never deemed possible had you 
not with your own eyes beheld it. The 
best that can be said of the powers which 
assume to govern and to regulate this 
wholesale abuse is that they, in the slang 
of the day, are ‘‘jokes,”’ incompetent either 
to administer the law or to prevent its per- 
sistent violation. To return to our luck- 
less gee-gee: his delivery wagon as built 
forces the driver to step upon the shaft 
every time he enters or leaves the wagon, 
and this each time wrenches the pad around 
upon a back which hard work or age, or 
both, has made sharp and bony, and which 
defective stuffing of the pad soon ‘‘wrings”’ 
into galls and persistent sores. Walk into 


any business or cart stable in any city, ex- 
amine the horses, and you will find but 
a moiety unblemished of back and shoul- 
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der, while not a few will have raw sores 
that will make your teeth clinch—and, 
by the way, any time you want to see 
some really finished abuse of horse-flesh 
take time to look over the animals that 
pull the up-town and out-of-town expresses 
(the long trips) and also the mail-wagon 
horses and those that run the fast delivery 
of the daily papers. Nobody else ever 
examines the poor devils, so that you will 
find yourself quite undisturbed. Again 
returning to our waiting steed, the head 
checked too high must stare into sun or 
rain, however the hapless wearer tries to 
dodge the torture; muscles, nerves, temper, 
and condition must.suffer. The two places 
where a tight check-rein are needful are: 
first, during a race in harness where some 
malformed or flighty animal must have 
a tight overdraw, or a side-check, to bal- 
ance him; and second, where a ver 
straight-shouldered and low-headed wor 
horse must be checked up in order to keep 
the collar up and back upon the shoulders 
where it belongs, to get the best results 
from his weight and power, and to keep 
the strain away from the shoulder-points. 
In double harness we find the chief neglect 
to lie in too tight ‘‘poling up” and an ac- 
companying shortness of the coupling 
reins—both of which measures, in modera- 
tion, make a pair quick and handy in 
traffic, but are often carried to an un- 
necessary extent. 

Once put-to and out-of-doors the princi- 
pal evil we shall notice is the tendency of 
drivers of wagons, cabs, aye, and private 

carriages as well, to nag and jerk the horses’ 

mouths, instead of using the voice or the 
whip, and it appears that this brutal prac- 
tice is on the increase. Some drivers’ 
hands are never still, but it is jerk, jerk, 
jerk all day long and the appearance of 
their horses shows how the suffering wears 
upon them, while an inspection of their 
mouths, and the way in which they let go 
of their bits, will disclose bone and skin 
bruises and abrasions of dreadful extent, 
lacerated tongues and torn lip-corners. 
The lower jaw of a horse is a marvelous 
structure of tenderest and thinnest skin, 
quivering nerves, and acute sensitiveness, 
and yet every other vehicle in our streets 
is steered by some double-fisted brute, who 
mauls this organ from daylight to dark. 
The-horror of it! A single jerk to a horse’s 
mouth inflicts far more acute agony than 
cutting off six tails (if he had them), yet 
one goes unpunished and the other is a 
states prison offense—or would be if the 
S. P. C. A. were in earnest about prevent- 
ing the mutilation of the thousands of 
horses annually docked in this state. 

Once outside the stable door, whether in 
the heat of summer or the cold of winter, 
carelessness and ignorance combine to in- 
flict further suffering on animals working in 
harness. To expose the unprotected body 
to the attacks of insects is an ingenious 
form of cruelty recognized by all savage 
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nations as the acme of torture. Yet this is 
the very suffering we inflict upon our 
horses, and to scientifically make sure that 
the sacrifice is as complete as possible, we 
cut off their tails, if for private use, or— 
worse still-—‘‘bang”’ or square the hair of 
the tails and cut away entirely the mane 
and fore-top upon horses washion on the 
city carts, express wagons, trucks, etc.— 
thus removing the only protection against 
flies, arid leaving the poor creatures abso- 
lutely defenceless; nor, even in their hours 
of rest, do we take any precautions to 
darken the stables or to sprinkle them 
with substances for which flies have an 
aversion, nor do we furnish light sheets 
indoors, nor fly-nets outdoors (which 
should be compelled by law from June 15th 
to October 1st, and are both inexpensive 
and effective); nor do we sponge or spray 
with an atomizer about the eyes, ears, 
elbows, flanks, ‘ribs, and shins (before and 
behind), in all which places flies most do 
congregate; nor is there any legal compul- 
sion in this civilized (?) country to make 
us do so. In winter we neglect outdoor 
blanketing, or use an absurd little loin 
cloth about three feet square which makes 
the parts protected far more susceptible to 
chill than if nothing were worn, and we 
omit the really useful breast-cloth which 
protects the lungs from the direct cold 
winds, yet does not weaken the parts 
locally. We send out our horses smooth 
shod to battle with snow and ice; we over- 
load them, and our drivers brutally abuse 
them in order to ‘‘deliver the goods” in 
every sense, and to hold their jobs. Women 
of fashion keep their horses shivering for 
hours while calling or shopping, and resent 
any suggestion that they are thereby en- 
couraging callousness and cruelty as much 
as they do by their demands for the skins 
of dead animals to warm their bodies, the 
plumage of dead birds to ornament their 
hats, and the mutilated toy dogs they carry 
about. That docking of horses and (worse 
and more inexcusable still) the acutely 
painful proceeding of ‘pricking’ and 

‘setting up” their mutilated tails is for 
one moment allowed in any country is a 
horrible thing to think of, and a senseless 
proceeding to practice, but Fashion de- 


mands it—and there you are. Ifthe S. P. 
C. A. were in earnest about stopping the 
practice, one month would see it all done 
away with, but when its members drive to 
its meetings behind docked animals, and 
depart from such a rendezvous to purchase 
(and forthwith order docked) a pair of 
horses, what can any one think of the 
sincerity and competence of the outfit 
which assumes to fine or imprison some 
poor devil who is trying to support his 
family by overworking a poor old horse, 
when the sponsors of the society which 
punishes him mutilate their own animals 
at will, and when decrepit callously sell 
them to a servitude worse than any death? 

There is so much brutality to be seen in 
any of our cities and towns—much of it 
wholly caused by thoughtlessness and (in- 
excusable) ignorance—that the public has 
grown used to it, and is so selfishly intent 
upon its own pursuits that nothing is done 
to better things—‘‘everybody’s business is 
nobody’s’’—and the poor horse suffers on. 
The S. P. C. A. can do much good by hav- 
ing really practical agents who will stop 
drivers and show them things they need 
to know; inform owners (by postal card 
written on the spot) of any brutality of 
employees or overloading of wagons, or of 
cruelty of coachmen or improper harness- 
ing of horses. It can also give public lec- 
tures on such details, practically and iri- 
expensively demonstrating thereby actual 
examples of what is right and wrong and 
why it is so—and these lectures, or lessons, 
should be given in modified form, in all 
schools. It should and can do a thousand 
things practically which now it never 
touches upon and which, from the large 
sums of money it annually collects, it must 
be financially able to do, since it has found 
means to erect a $400,000 headquarters. 
Its Animal Home, Horses’ Home, etc., 
should be a matter of course, and can be 
not only self-supporting but a source of 
revenue not only in the cities but in every 
town. One thing, at all events, is certain : 
no one has any right to assume responsi- 
bility for an animal’s welfare unless he will 
thoroughly inform himself of all details as to 
its care and management, lacking this, he is 

“less than a man”’ in more ways than one. 





CATCHING AND CARE OF BAIT 


BY CLARENCE DEMING 


2 tag little four-lettered monosvllable 

bait”’ is a mighty word in the ang- 
ler’s vocabulary—and this in spite of the 
fact that most so-called fly fishers deride the 
term and deem it a synonym for the ang- 
ling vulgarities, Yet, out of the depths 





of angling ae running far back 
now for nigh half a century through all 
sorts of conditions of the sport, may the 
writer offer a bit of testimony to dull the 
edge of the fly fisher’s high and lofty 
esthetics? 




















I yield to no one in admiration of the 
supple fly rod, the skill and range of cast, 
the art which drops the fly with precision 
far on the water like an airy snowflake, the 
long practice which, at last, likens the 
movement of the lure to that of the living 
insect, and final, but not least, the study 
of the great category of artificial flies 
through their infinite variations of shape 
and hue. Nor is the high poesy to be 
ignored of surface fishing, the visible dash 
or leap of the hungry fish, saying nothing 
of the moral quality of the idea of giving 
the fish a better chance of life. 

All these may and must be conceded to 
the fly fishers. But, when behind the 
cigar and recounting deeds of fishy prowess, 
they heap scorn on the bait fisher and 
affect the angling hauteur, would it not 
be more consistent if in practice action 
squared closer with precept. Often has 
the writer heard the fly fisher profess con- 
tempt of bait; and almost as often has he 
found the same esthete, when the fly did 
not avail, turning to worm or hellgamite 
with the same zest as the most inveterate 
bait fisher. The truth is, brethren of the 
rod and reel, it is the sporting sensation in 
terms of joyful nerve tingles and of the 
recreative amateur spirit that counts and 
which indexes the genuine angler from old 
Walton down to the six-year-old youngling 
with his alder rod, linen thread and pin 
hook. So let the noble army of rod fishers 
be at charity one with another, welcoming 
to their ranks all who obey law; kill fish 
only for sport and food and spurn the taint 
of the markets. Let not, therefore, talk on 
catching and care of bait be a thing to 
offend. 

First, because most common in the list 
of baits, comes the angle worm so familiar 
to all fishers that he seems to need but 
short shrift. Yet some points may be men- 
tioned if not amplified. The angle worm 
takes the nature of the soil in which he 
feeds. In clayey and hard earth he is 
tough; in light and peaty soils—including 
the ‘‘chip” dirt where he must so often be 
sought in summer drought—he is tender. 
Toughest, and, so far as that quality goes 
best for bait, are the dark-headed worms of 
the soil; but they are usually too large for 
the average trout, while first rate for bass. 
By transfer to stiff soil the tender angle 
worms can be much toughened. 

To both keep and harden worms, here is 
the best device: Saw off a rough ‘‘tub”’ 
from an ordinary barrel, say ten inches 
from the bottom. Bore two or three large 
holes in the bottom, cover them with fine 
wire netting and fill up the tub, say two- 
thirds full of moderately clayey soil, mixed, 
say in the proportion of one to four, with 
vegetable mold. Bury in it three or 
four sods each of twice the size of the 
doubled fist. Such a tub of earth, with its 
vegetable feed, will keep a couple of thou- 
sand angle worms through a full season. 
It should be put in a cellar or in the open 
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air under shade. Care must be taken to 
keep the earth moist, the wire netting at 
the bottom—which must be fine enough to 
prevent the escape of the worms—letting 
the surplus of water flow away and avoid- 
ing a muddy substratum. The moment 
the worms begin to grow thin change the 
dirt and sods. The change ought not to be 
needed oftener than once in two weeks. 

If this excellent and labor- saving ~ 
of keeping angle worms ‘‘in stock 
adopted the worms had best be secured in 
April or early May, before the soil is dried 
by the sun; and the man who spades up 
your garden can easily combine his job 
with getting a thousand or two angle 
worms. Better still, if the garden hap- 
pens to be plowed or the plow is run 
through some rich field near by—especially 
if planted last year with potatoes or corn— 
you may, by following the plowman, 
glean in two or three hours such a harvest 
of angle worms as lasts through a whole 
season and saves lots of summer toil and 
uncertainty when angle worms are scarce. 

A few final words as tc securing angle 
worms—particularly the large nightwalkers 
that are killing bait for bass in July—by 
night in hot weather after rain. If you 
will study your garden in a morning after 
such a rain you can mark down by the 
little pyramidal casts the spots favored by 
theworms. A good bull’s-eye lantern that 
shows the worms when half hidden among 
plants or grass is a great aid as compared 
with the common lantern of the household. 
The nightwalkers, whether large or small, 
are sensitive to the jar, but to nothing else. 
It is the stealthy approach, the light foot, 
and ‘‘snappy”’ pick-up that captures them. 

Many words could be written on catching 
and care of the minnows and shiners which 
have passed into angling nomenclature as 
“live” bait—though why ‘ ‘live” bait when 
other living bait are not “live” is one of the 
fishy paradoxes. There are three devices 
foremost in taking them—the scoop net 
for the small brooks, the single-hand seine 
for the larger brooks and smaller rivers, and 
the regular ‘‘bait”’ seine for ponds and big 
streams. 

The scoop net, the most common bait 
taker, is usuall made much too small and 
too shallow. Its handle should be seven 
or even eight feet long, its hoop not less 
than.two feet in diameter, the depth of the 
net proper not less than four feet—thus 
preventing quick return of the bait when 
they meet the net’s bottom. The netting 
should be of tough threads and, in making 
the net, sew it not with cord but with two- 
foot lengths of copper wire about half the 
size of the ordinary knitting needle. If 
the net then tears near the hoop or seam, 
the wire can be instantly unwound and the 
tear taken up by what is, in effect, a 
threaded needle—the end of the wire. The 
single-handed bait seine, a net that I have 
not often met with, very effective in moder- 
ate-sized open pools too large for the scoop 
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net, consists merely of two handles hung to 
a short seine, say six feet long and four 
feet broad, carrying the usual floats and 
sinkers, and which can_be shortened by 
rolling up the handles. Its strong point is 
the wide sweep of the bottom as compared 
with the scoop net. Finally there is the 
familiar bait seine proper, from ten to 
forty feet in length. The angler himself 
can make one even from the common mos- 
quito netting, but the result is apt to be so 
crude and imperfect that <p seine had far 
better be bought at the sporting. -goods 
store, where they cost from $2-00 to $8.00 
each, according to length. The seine some 
forty feet long and costing the sum last 
named is preferable, and, if well dried after 
using, will last for years. With twenty- 
foot ropes attached, carried straight out 
into a lake and rounded to shore, this seine 
will sweep a quarter acre of bottom, corner 
the shiners if they have fled to deeper 
waters, and catch bait where the shorter 
seine quite fails. The ordinary bait seine 
of course needs two persons to handle it. 
The care of live bait in the summer, when 
in the warm water they die so quickly, is 
often a vexins, matter. With running 
water in or n-ar the angler’s home or a 
spring close by the task is easy; but such 
vantages are not common. A large clean 
barrel in the coolest corner of the cellar, 
often replenished from the well, is the only 
alternative, and not a very satisfactory 
one, for stocking a large number of bait. 
In the actual fishing, after the bait car, the 
double pail—inner one perforated—is the 
best plan. If you happen to have ice in 
the boat, a chunk the size of the fist in a 
three-gallon pail will often double the time 
between changes of water and keep the 
bait more lively. A thing to be considered 
is that brook minnows in summer have 
greater vitality than those of the pond, 
while not quite so apt to be alluring bait. 
Taking the bass season through, the hell- 
gamite ranks easily first as bait for the 
crowned king of fresh-water fighters; and 
a good stock of that bait, carrying the 
angler over high-water periods when it can- 
not be caught, is a matter of wise precau- 
tion. The hellgamite is an erratic creature, 
varying greatly in abundance from season 
to season, and found in particular streams 
while quite deserting other better-looking 
streams close by—differing as much in 
habit as it does in name, ‘‘ bloomer,”’ “‘alli- 
gator,”’ ‘‘dobson,” ‘‘crawler,’’ ‘‘creeper,’’ 
and other titles more localized. 
Hellgamites can often be found by the 
hundred if one takes a stream where they 
abound—usually a small river—at a very 
dry period and when reduced to a mere 
runlet. In that case simply turn the 
stones and pick the creatures up, giving 
some special attention to the still-water 
places, where, at ordinary stage of water 
the hellgamites cannot be taken. But this 
is exceptional. The orthodox and al- 
most invariable mode of capture is putting 


the scoop net below a stone in running 
water and letting the current sweep the 
‘doubled up” hellgamite downward. One 
refinement, which may save much time in 
this toilsome quest, may just here be noted. 
Pick out for turning, not the smooth stones, 
but those that are rough, corrugated or 
weedy. 

The care and keep of hellgamites, often 
a costly and hard-won bait, is very im- 
portant in the bass season. They are 
pretty tough creatures, but, under the best 
artificial conditions, some will die. Though 
so black and unsightly to the eye, they are, 
in fact, cleanly and easily poisoned by 
their own excreta. Running water pouring 
gently in at top and out at bottom through 
an ordinary tin pail or can filled with fresh 
leaves suits them best. If running water 
is not available take a large tin pail with 
cover, fill it with plantain leaves and put 
in a number of hellgamites, not exceeding 
fifty. Fill it with clean water twice, 

‘swash”’ it thoroughly, pour away all but 
an inch of the water, and, keeping the pail 
in a cool place, repeat the process once a 
day. For more hellgamites use more pails 
or, better, a wash boiler with smooth, clean 
bottom. Out of many kinds of vegetation 
tested as hellgamite preservatives the plan- 
tain leaves survive as fittest. But as they 
blacken and rot they must be discarded 
and replaced. 

Next in order of value as fresh-water 
bait for game fish come young frogs. But 
I have fully referred to them heretofore 
(THE OvTING MaGazINE for September, 
1905) and they are here passed. Crickets, 
a fine late-season attraction for bass, and, 
at times, almost exclusive bait, deserve a 
few angling pointers. Keep them in an 
ordinary wooden box, with a narrow crack 
or two for air, filled with dry leaves and a 
few cuttings of a ripe sweet apple for food. 
In such a simple home crickets will live 
and thrive indefinitely. Their feed is im- 
portant as, hungered, they will gnaw 
through a moderately thin wooden box 
over night in the exact, though belittled, 
fashion of mice. 

With mention of crayfish the list of 
orthodox baits for the game fish of fresh 
waters closes. In the lakes and ponds 
where he abides the crayfish is usually best 
and quickest caught on mud bottom very 
near the shore in thick water weeds. Set 
the seine just outside the weeds and wading 
through them drive the crayfish out. This 
will often be found a far better scheme than 
catching the crayfish one by one with hand 
or scoop net among the rocks. The soft- 
shell crayfish have proved much better 
than the hard-shells as bait. Pierce the 
crayfish below the shield in the fleshy part 
of his body and you will find that he lives 
much longer on the hook. Keep him in 
a large cool jar either with running water 
or water changed once a day and feed him 
with a few bits of fish and you will find that 
he rarely dies. 
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Now the Four-way Lodge is opened; now the Hunting Winds are lose— 


Now the smokes of spring go up to clear the brain— 


Now the young men’s hearts are troubled for the whisper of the Trues, 


Now the Red Gods make their medicine again. 
—KIPLING. 
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